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il_T WAS THE FAITHFUL 

friend Mifflin Kenedy who took charge of the King family’s journey 
homeward from San Antonio and of affairs at the ranch during the 
first days after the sorrowing widow returned to the Santa Gertrudis. 
Inherbereavement Henrietta King turned gratefully towardKenedy: 
she saw him as the living link to treasured times shared so long with 
Richard King, times now past. Alice remained with her mother at 
the ranch house, attended often by Alice’s fiance Robert Kleberg, by 












a host of family friends, and by the Kmttios. Richard king II returned 
to the nearby Agua Dulce; Ella King Welton u ent with her husband 
to Sc. Louis.Without the captain who had created it. the great ranch 
with its white house on the rise abo\ c the prairie seemed stripped of 
vitality. It faced new times. It sought a hand to guide it. 

The captain had known whose hand was suited for the work. Me 
had expressed his faith by the terms of lus will, bequeathing ctcry- 
thing to his wife “to be by her used and disposed of precisely the 
same as I my self might do were I lnmg.” 

Henrietta King nourished the duty implied by these words. She 
understood it as a protraccion of the effort she had shared with 
Richard King for thirty years: she n ould ranch as her husband had 
ranched. No other thought seems to hai e occurred to her. During 
the first months of her widow hood, seeking an antidote for her lone¬ 
liness in her responsibility, she copied out a credo and pasted the 
w ritten w ords upon a page of the scrapbook she kept 

What I Live Tor 
I lne for those who love me 
For all human ties that bind me 
For the good that I may do 1 

There can be little doubt that during Richard King’s final illness 
the captain and his wife privately discussed their regard for and con¬ 
fidence in the 31 -year-ofd law) cr 11 ho was dev otmg/ns practice to the 
ranch sbusiness.There is ei ery reason to belici e that they had agreed 
upon his promise not only as a son-in-law but as a most likely candi¬ 
date for the wise administration of the manifold affairs and ranching 
works at the Santa Gertrudis. Shortly after her return from San 
Antonio, the widowed Henrietta King appointed Robert Justus 
Kleberg her Ranch Manager, to carry on as the captain had hoped, 
as I myself might do u ere I living/’ 



, r I ,„.ii there were to be three executors of the 
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for Sio,ooo owed to Francisco Ytuma and to William Kelly; there 
were other debts in varying amounts, some of them large, owed to 
Thomas Carson who represented the Stillman interests in Browns¬ 
ville, Artemus Brown, Jose San Roman, the surveyor j. J. Cocke, the 
lawyer James B. Wells, and many accounts payable such as those 
owed William Headin, N. Gussett of Corpus Christi, and other 
houses with whom the ranch did business. 

Manager of Mrs. King’s entire property and aide in the process 
of transferring this property to her hands, Robert Kleberg went 
to work at a massive task. As the business representative of the es¬ 
tate, writing to the lawyer for the estate, Kleberg outlined a plan 
of operation m a letter to "Friend James” B. Wells. He asked Wells 
for a copy of the "tax list of Capt. King for this year” and to “make 
out an inventory of his entire estate at the earliest possible time.... 
I apprehend but little trouble m setting up the estate as those who 
know Mrs. King will hardly object to her m place of Capt. King.” 
Explaining his projected mode of procedure to Wells he wrote, 
“Let Mrs. King assume all the indebtedness of her husband—in 
other words let her step in his place....Everyone here that I have 
suggested this matter to is more than willing to do this—Mr. 
Gussett said certainly. 1 will just transfer my account which I held 
against Capt. King against her now and settle with her and everyone 
else here that I hav e approached is willing to do this. Mrs. King's 
obligations will be equally as good as her husband’s—I wish you 
would sec Mr. Brown and ask iu.ro jf r.b.'s m)J jua ,b,.,v.\ ,4,bw jew 
Mt. J. J. Cocke—and Mr.Yturria —and ask them to accept Mrs. 
King in place of her husband in the settlement of their accounts... 
Let Mrs. King give her note instead of that given by the Captain.” 
The debts incurred by the acquisition of dtrtclos m the San Juan de 
Carricitos grant vv ould be paid off: “Just take Mrs. King in the place 



of her husband—and be sure to make out an itemized account of 
your transactions just as soon as you can—Now do not fail to see to 
these matters at your earliest convenience and do not fail to answer 
this letter promptly direct to me at Collins—care of Mrs. H. M. King 
and believe me as ever your friend. R. J. Kleberg.” 7 

An example of the actual mode of the transfer of Captain King’s 
obligations to the continuing management of "Kings Rancho, 
Santa Gertrudis,” may be seen in a later letter from Kleberg to 
Wells, October zz, 1885: 

Inclosed please find Mrs.H. M. Kings note for Sio.ooo.oo payable to 
order of Wm. Kelly of Bton nsville—this note is given in exchange of origi¬ 
nal note given by R. King ro secure payment of purchase money due on 
Custom House Building—Note due April 1st 1885—Capt. King m settle¬ 
ment of this note gave his renewal note per same amt payable to same party 
on or before April 1st 1887, both of these notes are in the hands of one 
Henry Charnock of N. O. La who has agreed to surrender same upon re¬ 
ceipt of the inclosed note, which is given in lieu of same—and which you 
will please deliver to Mr. Kelly or whoever delivers to you the original note 
or notes executed by the late Capt R.Kmg. 8 

Procedures for the settlement of the estate moved without ob¬ 
struction or contestation. In due course, the sole executrix of the 
estate of Richard King became the sole proprietress of the ranch on 
the Santa Gertrudis and of all its dependent mterests.The last of the 
debts of the estate appear to have been cleared from the books 
within ten years following the captain’s death. 

Settlement of the terms of a comparatively simple Last Will and 
Testament was a concern of Lawyer Kleberg working with Lawyer 
Wells. Beyond this was a far more complicated concern, for which 
Lawyer Kleberg by training and experience was far less prepared. 
It was necessary for him to fill the ranching boots of Richard King. 
Only a few weeks after the death of the captain, the great western 



cattle boom of the early 1880’s collapsed, leaving land and livestock 
prices depressed and uncertain for a decade. Added to the difficulties 
of a poor market in the first years of Kleberg’s tenure as ranch man¬ 
ager, were the hardships of a drought that plagued the Santa Ger- 
trudis area almost continuously from 1886 until 1893. Kleberg 
displayed faith m the ranch and confidence m himself as its director. 
With IVhat appears to have been an unrelenting attention to every 
detail of a stockman’s work, he sec himself to learn what he did not 
know about practical ranching m South Texas, determined not 
merely to maintain the Santa Gertrudis as a great livestock operation 
but to extend and develop it further. 

The confidence, the tenacity, the vigor that characterized him 
must be v levv ed in the light of the family and the background from 
which he sprang. 

His father before him also bore the name Robert Justus Kleberg. 
Son of Lucas Kleberg, a merchant of Herstelle,Westphalia, this 
first Robert was born at Herstelle in 1803” and was educated at the 
University of Goettingen, graduating with a degree of doctor juris 
When he had already embarked upon a promising career m the law, 
serv ing among other appointments as a young justice in the assizes 
of Niehcim, he abruptly made up his mmd to emigrate to America. 
Explaining it later, he wrote, "I wished to live under a Republican 
form of government, with unbounded personal, religious and poht- 
ical liberty, free from the petcy tyrannies, the many disadvantages 
and e\ lls of old countries. Prussia, my former home, smarted at the 
time under a military despotism.” 10 

_ There appears to have been additional reason for the young Judge 
Kleberg’s decision to emigrate. He was engaged to be married to a 
) oung w oman of the Prussian minor nobility, Rosalie von Roeder, 
w hose brothers had been his schoolmates at Goettingen.The entire 
v on Roeder family, consisting of the father and mother, six sons and 



four daughters, had planned a move to the New World and had de¬ 
cided upon Texas for their future home.The young judge decided to 
go with them. Four membeis of the family embarked in the spring 
of 1834 as an advance patty to prepare for the arrival of the others. 
OnSeptember4,1834, Robert Justus Kleberg I married Rosalie von 
Roeder and on the last day of that month he and his bride, accom¬ 
panied by the remaining membeis of the von Roeder family, sailed 
for Austin’s colony 

After a passage of sixty rough days by sea to New Orleans and 
eight more days of sailing for Brazoria on the Texas coast, the emi¬ 
grants were shipwrecked off Galveston Island three days before 
Christmas, 1834. Following months of hardship, by September of 
1835 the von Roedei party managed to build two log houses and 
clear ten acres of land, to achieve a little wilderness settlement near 
Harrisburg in primitive Texas. 

In the Texan snuggle for independence from Mexico during the 
spring of 1836, the Klebergs and ion Roeders were forced to aban¬ 
don their hard-won settlement and to lose most of their possessions 
tnthefamed “Runaway Scrape” before the advancingarmyofSanta 
Anna.The elder von Roeder and some of his sons accompanied the 
family’s womenfolk to give them protection tn flight, 11 hile Robert 
Kleberg and two of his brothers-in-iaw joined the company of Cap¬ 
tain Mosely Baker to fight as privates in the Texan army. At the 
battle of San Jacinto the young judge from Germany distinguished 
himself by his bravery; after the victory he was one of three trusted 
men Houston selected to guard the captured Santa Anna. Kleberg 
then took part in the marches of the Texan force which harried the 
defeated Mexican army south to a recrossmg of the Rio Grande. 

When the fighting was done, Kleberg and his wife Rosalie settled 
at Cat Spring m Austin County and later moved to another German 
settlement m DeWitt County, neat Meyerswlle.The Republic of 



Texas quickly recognized its able citizen Kleberg. In 1837 Sam 
Houston appointed him to the Land Commission, he became the 
Commission’s president in 1838 Four) cars later, Mirabcau Lamar 
made KlebergaJusticcofAustin County, in i846hcbccamcCounty 
judge of DeWitt County. One of the earliest and one of the most 
prominent of the Germans u ho contributed to the history of Texas, 
he held public office and public esteem for the remainder of his long 
life 

A reader of classic Greek and Latin and com ersant in three mod¬ 
em languages, the scholarly Judge Kleberg was at the same time a 
robust pioneer who could and did work as energetically w ith Jus 
strong body as w ith his able mind. His aristocratic w lfe, gifted as a 
musician, was as remarkably able and \ igorous as he. She not only' 
adapted herself to the prnation and the toil necessary to a pioneer 
woman’s life, she found lifelong pride and joy in it She bore her 
husband four daughters and four sons One son, Otto, died in 1880, 
the other three, Rudolph, Marcellus and Robert, became Texan 
lawyers and citizens as eminent as their father. Rudolph practiced 
law in Cuero, served as United States District Attorney in San An¬ 
tonio and as a member of Congress in Washington from 1896 to 
1903 Marcellus, with law offices at Galveston, was one of the state’s 
most prominent legislators, he also held a number of municipal 
positions in Galveston and was a regent of the University of Texas. 

Their young brother, Robert Justus II, had been born on the 
family farm near Meyerstille on December 5, 1853. He had grown 
up a country boy, disciplined son of a closely knit German family 
and hard worker at farm chores He was barely eight when his eldest 
brother Otto rode away to fight for the South m the Civil War. 
Three years later when his brother Rudolph was old enough to join 
the Confederate forces, Robert and his fifteen-year-old brother 
Marcellus were left with most of the responsibility of providing for 



and protecting their mother and sisters during wartime on the iso¬ 
lated farm: Judge Klebetg, sixty years of age and unable to serve m 
the army, was occupied with civilian duties for the Confederacy a n d 
was often away from his family." 

Robert had gone to neighborhood schools and then to a local 
institution attended mostly by young Germans of the neighbor¬ 
hood, Concrete College, neai the present town of Whaiton.When 
he had finished the courses there he had become a country school¬ 
teacher himself, until he lan for and was elected to the county clerk¬ 
ship of DeWitt County .While supporting himself by this means he 
had read history and law m the office and under the tutelage of John 
W. Stayton, later Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Texas. In 
pursuing his reading, the ambitious young Kleberg decided that he 
must acquire like his father and his elder brothers a better education 
if he would be prepared for a career in law.The funds enabling him 
to attend a university came to him in a most unusual way. 

His mother was the grandniece of a German nobleman deceased m 
1791, Simon Heinrich Sack, of Glogau in Silesia, royal attorney 
general and the possessor of a large fortune. He had bequeathed this 
fortune m the form of a family trust fund m perpetuity, the proceeds 
of which were ro be distributed co the descendants of the Sack 
family, wherever they might be, in the form of dowries to the 
daughters, scholarships to the sons, and benefits to the widows and 
orphans.The portion received by each of the many qualified Sack 
descendants appears to have been the equivalent of about five hun¬ 
dred dollars. 

The youngest brother of Simon Heinrich Sack was a distinguished 
soldier, Philipp Wilhelm Sack, who is said to have saved the life of 
Frederick the Great on a field of battle in the Seven Years War, and 
to have been rewarded by Frederick with the tenancy of a royal 
estate, Der Role Hof j 11 with its old castle Hausberg, at Minden, where 



Philipp Wilhelm resided as a landlord and a Royal Counsellor. His 
third daughter, Caroline Louise Sack, had married the nobleman 
Anton Sigisnmnd ton Roeder, orderly to the Duke of Braun¬ 
schweig. Rosalie ton Roeder tvas the ninth child of this union of 
Sacks and ton Roeders; her sons were descendants clearly qualified 
for Sack scholarships. Upon application by correspondence to Ger¬ 
many, the young County Clerk of DeWitt County, Texas, rcccited 
his grant, his legacy from a regime his family had left forct cr, tt Inch 
furnished him with the principal means to attend the Unit ersity of 
Virginia and to rcccit c a law degree there in 188o. 1 ’ 

The 27-year-old Robert Justus Kleberg had been admitted to the 
Texas Bar in 1881 and had entered the law firm of Stay ton & Lackey 
atCuero, county seat of DeWitt County. A few months later lie had 
mot ed to Corpus Chnsti to hang out the shingle of Stayton & Kle¬ 
berg, which tt as in effect a branch office of the Cucro firm. 

It is certain that when Richard King put Robert Kleberg on re¬ 
tainer at Corpus Christi, the captain tt as tt ell acquainted with the 
tenerable Texan patriot, Judge Kleberg of Mcycrsnllc, with the 
lawyer and state legislator, Marccllus Kleberg of Galveston, and 
with the equally prominent lawyer and politician Rudolph Kleberg 
of Cuero and San Antonio —tt hose partner was Congressman Wil¬ 
liam Henry Crain, intimate political and personal friend of James 
B.Wells.The young attorney ttho became manager of "King’s 
Rancho” in 1885 had by no means entered upon the scene as a lone 
Atr.’rd from s hjalrgnacemd 01f obscurity. 

Son of a San Jacinto hero, member of an intellectually and physi¬ 
cally t igorous family tthosc fortune resided not in cash but in char¬ 
acter, Robert Justus Kleberg II displayed the strong traits of his 
heritage. His Prussian mettle, with its scientific bent, its passion for 
orderly method, appears not to hate been too heauly encumbered 



with opinionated didacticism, that is, with squareheadedness. In the 
well-ordered space of Kleberg’s mind he found room for honest self- 
appraisal as well as honest self-esteem.This quality, blended with a 
naturally sanguine temperament and a noticeable streak of sentimen¬ 
tality toward all things dear to him, gave warmth to his personality 
and made him effective—in spite of his actual inexperience— as ad¬ 
ministrator of the business affairs he encountered at the ranch on 
the Santa Gertrudis. 

Within months, it was evident to all concerned that these affairs 
were being well directed. A finely weighted yet a most enduring 
balance had already been struck between the managerial entities of 
Sole Proprietress King and Manager Kleberg for the continuing op¬ 
eration of the ranch. Mrs. King, as all her family always observed, 
was “the loss wherever she was,” and yet Robert Kleberg would say 
at the end of his life, ‘ ‘I like to think that in those nearly forty years 
the only instruction she ever gave was to do what I ought to do and 
tell her what she ought to do. And, when I told her, her reply would 
be, ‘You know best’.” It was a delicate yet stable adjustment be¬ 
tween deference on the one hand and trust upon the other. 

Business was only one concern m the growing and engrossing re- 
Istionship of Robert Kleberg mlh the family of Richest! King. Jn 
the spring of 18 8 6, after the elapse of a proper interval following the 
captain's death, Alice Gertrudis King and the busy manager of her 
mother’s ranch began to make definite plans for a wedding. Mrs. 
King approved; with glad preparation a date was set for the ceremony 
at the ranch house on the Santa Gertrudis. 

It was a private affair celebrated with modest decorum early on a 
June morning, at an hour evidently dictated by the long coach ride 
to meet the tram schedule for departure, at Collins Station, or, a 
wedding journey .The Corpus Chnsti Caller recorded: 




KLEBERG-KING—At the residence of the bride’s mother, Rancho Santa 
Gerttudis, Nueces County, Thursday June 17,1886 at 6a.m. by Rev.}. R, 
Howerton, of Corpus Christi, Mr. Robert Justus Kleberg to Miss Alice 
Gerttudis King. No cards. 

The marriage was very quiet, only Capt. M. Kenedy and Mr. U. L, 0 tt, 
outside of members of the immediate family, being present.The newly wed- 
ded couple left at once for the train at Collins, accompanied by Mrs. King, 
Capt. Kenedy and Mr.Lott. Mrs. King, Mr. and Mrs. Kleberg will go North 
for a summer trip.The Caller extends its congratulations and many good 
wishes to the happy couple. 

In the letter written October 12, 1884, asking Captain and Mrs. 
King for their daughter’s hand, Robert Kleberg had declared that in 
his relationship to Alice “No one knows better than I do — how well 
her parents love her and how the declining days of their life are 
brightened by her presence and devotion — and I can well understand 
how hard it must be for them to reconcile themselves to the thought 
that she should divide that devotion with another. Rest assured 
therefore that I shall never have the heart to ask her to leave you 
against your consent or wish.” 

Mrs. King accompanied the Klebergs on their honeymoon. 

When they had returned to the Santa Gertrudis later in that sum¬ 
mer of 1886 the bride settled to a quietly domestic contentment in 
the house where she had been born, in the house where she now lived 
not only with her mother but with a beloved husband.The daily 
care and maintenance of the household had already, for half a decade, 
been chiefly Alice’s responsibility. It became her joy, while she 
watched her husband carry forward the enterprise her father had 
created. 

The vitality the ranch had lacked in the first weeks following the 
death of Richard King flowed back again through the person of 
Robert Kleberg. In bringing more method to King’s livestock oper- 



ation, Kleberg would not lack imagination. One had been the pio¬ 
neer,the other would become “the dev eloper, the builder, the ex¬ 
perimenter, the expander. 

It was not work to accomplish in a day or a year: it was work for a 
long Iifetime.When he assumed management, Kleberg took over 
direction of a going concern, he knew he was on trial, not only before 
Mrs. King, but before the ranch employees—about three hundred of 
them. He kept the payrolls, the personnel and the operation about 
as he found it, initiating few changes until he was sure of his ground. 
No range rider or stockman to begin with, Kleberg’s control of the 
key figures of the business, the horseback men who worked the pas¬ 
tures, the cow camps and corrals, was necessarily through experienced 
foremen and straw bosses already on the ranch. 

James M. Doughty, an old Texas stockman who had been one of 
King’s foremen and herd bosses on the roads to Kansas, had been put 
tn charge of the ranch during the captain’s last illness. Kleberg re¬ 
tained Doughty as a personal assistant and superintendent of range 
work. Doughty brought in his son, A. C."Mack" Doughty, and 
made him one of the foremen of the w orks around headquarters. In 
addition to the Doughtys as foremen, there w ere the tw o cow bosses, 
Ramon Alvarado, “a man of great confidence of the family,” and 
the competent “Jap” Clark.There were the tw o expert horse bosses, 
Luis Robles and Julian Cantu; there was Jim Sedwick who worked 
the headquarters’ “Little Pasture”; there was Jose Marla Alegrla 
who had charge of the sheep. For the southern div lsion, on the San 
Juan de Carncitos lands, the head boss was the dependable E. B. 
Raymond,” veteran foreman, friend and business agent of Captain 
King. With Raj mond was the redoubtable George"Josh” Durham, 
cow camp boss and former McNelly Texas Ranger. 

Working under men of this strong stamp were Kminos who con¬ 
tinued to serve the captain's family with the same spirit they had 



served the captain. In any such patriarchal establishment as the Ran¬ 
cho Santa Gertrudis, the very personal regard and i esponsibility of 
the patron on the one hand and the very personal faith and loyalty 
of the gente on the other were required basic ingredients for all “labor 
relations." New Manager Klebetg giasped this.When he aimed at 
the ranch he spoke no Spanish and had little knowledge of the ways 
that went with that tongue. He studied the language as a basic re¬ 
quirement of his job. 16 While he learned to know the brand of loy¬ 
alty, of wisdom and skill in his brown-faced centaurs, they came to 
understand "the son-in-law of La Maiama " Growing m then esti¬ 
mation, he achieved a title.The old captain they had called with a 
kind of wry affection, “El Cojo "They called their new patron, with 
the same affectionate acidity, "El Abogao," The Lawyer. 

New hands—like the Augustin Quintanilla who became one of 
the greatest of Kwtnos—went to work for LlAbogao, while the ranch 
families of Alegrla, Alvarado, Barrientes, Cantii, Castaneda, Cava¬ 
zos, de Luna, Flores, Garcia, Garza, Gutierrez, Longoria, Lopez, 
Mendietta, Montalbo, Munoz, Perez, Quintanilla, Rodriguez, Sll- 
guero, Silva, Trevino, Villareal and many others, furnished the range 
work which was the foundation upon which Manager Kleberg built 
a continuing entetpnse.Those families and that foundation remain 
the same seventy years later. Robert Kleberg used to say, “You can’t 
get along in any kind of business without loyalty between employees 
and employer." KtneHos say now, when they are asked, that they work 
with the Klebergs, not for them. 

The ranch office has presen ed no records to show stock sales or 
income figures during the first several years of Kleberg’s manage¬ 
ment. At that time, however, county hide and cattle inspectors were 
required to keep official and presumably complete tallies on all live¬ 
stock transactions.Though figures foi sales from the southern dni- 
sion of the ranch, in Cameron County, are lacking, there are some 



figures from the Nueces County inspectors’ records and these would 
indicate surprisingly few sales from the Santa Gertrudis property 
during the years 1885 co 1889. The only sale of the ranch’s cattle re¬ 
corded for the whole year of 1885 is 1707 head, sold to J. C. Stevens 
on June 4, less than two months after Captain King s death—and 
there were no King’s Rancho cattle sales recorded in Nueces County 
from that date until May 11,1887.That year, 3817 head were sold in 
three lots, the following year only 1681 head, m small bunches, are 
listed as sold.The figures show an increase in 1889: by April 21, 445 ° 
head of grown stock and 606 calves had been sold.These Nueces 
County records also indicate small sales of horses and mules from 
the Santa Gertrudis. in 1885, 747, in 1886, only 49, m 1887, 392; 
and up to April 21, 1888, ]ust 178 hcad.Though these tallies must 
surely be incomplete, and are probably misleading, it is safe to con¬ 
clude that Kleberg was not selling anything like the numbers of live¬ 
stock the ranch must have had available for market at the ume.Yer 
by the year 1895 the ranch w as branding something like 30,000 calves 
annually, with such an increased burden to the pastures each season, 
it is unreasonable to suppose that Kleberg was not selling far larger 
numbers of livestock than are now recorded.” 

There is no record that the ranch ever engaged m cattle drives to 
Kansas after the death of Captain King, from 1885 on the ranch 
shipped its livestock to market on nearby rails." Whatev er the mar¬ 
ket figures may ha\ e been, drought and calamitous prices were dic¬ 
tating most of Kleberg 'amoves Though she years i 3 S 6 and tSSfdrd 
not bring severest drought to the Santa Gertrudis itself, lack of 
rainfall brought crisis to many western ranching areas, forcing huge 
numbers of gaunted cattle into amarket which had already collapsed. 
Prices remained disastrous through 1892—range cattle were worth 
no more than about S 5 a head-and the cycle of low rainfall con¬ 
tinued, culminating in the extreme drought years of 1891 and 1892, 



called “the great die-up” and remembered as the most severe South 
Texas ever experienced.” 

In 1892 the pastures on the Santa Gertrudis were so parched Kle¬ 
berg found it necessary to ship 12,000 head of cattle to grass m the 
Indian Territory. A ranch hand recounted that during these times 
Kmenos carried skinning knives to save the hides of the dead cattle 
found starved on the range; the hand recall ed that he himself skinned 
over 700 cattle that had died of thirst, and that he had pulled more 
than 2000 head out of Caesar Creek: "They would come to the al¬ 
most dried up holes there and get stuck m the mud and often stay 
there until they died.” He remembered the piles of whitened bones 
on the prairies. 10 

Detailed facts and figures to depict Kleberg's handling of the 
ranch’s problems during this bitterly hard period are simply non¬ 
existent. Only by the end result, the progress and expansion of the 
ranch which is clearly discernible, can we judge that this period of 
Kleberg’s management was somehow successful financially. 

Desire for a more methodical, more scientific approach to the 
problems of livestock breeding and handling, and definite steps to 
improve the quality of the herds, marked Kleberg’s ranch manage¬ 
ment from the very beginning. 

One of his first acts was to order the cleaning out of the big head¬ 
quarters Santa Gertrudis breeding pasture which was enclosed by the 
board fence Captain King had built, and which was holding a great 
herd the captain had allowed to breed unmolested, largely umvorked 
and unbranded, for several seasons. 

Ramon Ah arado’s cow camp, bossed by the Doughtys, found the 
cattle wild and dangerous to handle and the pasture choked with 
J unglcs of thorny brush. It cook fit e s« eating weeks to make a ro und- 
up across the entire enclosure; v hen it was done and the herds had 
been w orked over, sorted and mo\ ed out, there were still bunches of 



the snuffiest cattle left m the brush, uncaught. Jap Clark’s outfit 
joined Aharado’s cowboys to finish the job. In the roping and cas- 
ttating of the wild bulls, horses n ere killed or hurt almost c\ cry day 
and one of the men, Juan Perez, was gored The taquero Victor Al- 
t arado recalled ttith relish the sport he and the brush poppers found 
with the bulls: ‘ ‘Seeing what tt ould happen and seeing the necessity 
of doing so, all the young boys that formed the camp agreed to take 
lessons m cape uork. Et ery day that uc brought bulls for the pens, 
after tt ork was ot er, we would cut out one bull, cut off his horns and 
put him in the pcn.There tt e disputed the championship. In place of 
repole (fighting cape) we used to use cant as sacks, and in a short while 
we had contorted ourscltcs into true Gaonas.”” 

A determined effort it as made to rid the ranch of the largely 
tt orthless herds of mustangs that ran tt ild in the fenced pastures.The 
scrub horses had no relation to production for ranch use and sale; 
they only ace taluablc grass and made it difficult to keep other live¬ 
stock under control.The clearing of the mustangs from the ranch’s 
pastures tvas a tough, difficult and highly picturesque procedure. 

At the time, most of the u ild horses on the Santa Gertrudis were 
accustomed to watering at a big pond called Tulosa Lake. Kleberg 
hadhismenbuildanimmensettap.withonc funnel-shaped entrance, 
around the entire lake.The enclosure was made by chopping down 
big mesquire trees and dragging them into place «ith their tops 
turned in, so that they created a formidable trail of tt ood and thorn 
around the 11 atenng place. When che trap n as completed, and after 
the tt ild horses had been allott ed to become thoroughly accustomed 
to passage through the funnel-shaped entrance, the opening was 

The first time this tt as done, an estimated 4000 head of mustangs 
were caught in the enclosure, probably as large a band of wild horses 
as has et er been caught anytt here at any one time. 



Between fifty and sixty of the best vaqueros on the ranch were 
called together; they were confident they could handle the captured 
ammals.When an attempt was made to move them from the trap, 
they immediately broke into a violent stampede. Kleberg, in re¬ 
counting it later, said he was mounted that day on a very powerful 
horse and when he saw what was happening, he managed to get to 
the front of the break away and tried to stop it, swinging and lashing 
a big quirt with a loaded iron handle.The plunging mustangs paid 
no attention whatsoever, to him or to the other riders. All 4000 wild 
horses got away; it was six months before they wete coming again to 
water at Tulosa Lake. 

When the entrance to the trap was blocked the second time, more 
or less the same number of horses were caught again—and did not 
escape.Vaquetos enceted the enclosure and began to drive the cap¬ 
tured horses around and around, without rest. After ten days of con¬ 
tinual driving, the mustangs were so weakened by lack of feed and 
rest that they were manageable. One whole train load of them 
was eventually shipped to Mississippi and Tennessee, where Kleberg 
traded them for a few head of well-bred, gentle horses. 22 

It took decades finally to eliminate outlaw horses and cattle from 
the ranch. An old hand there, Wesley Stevens, who trapped mustangs 
in the 1890’s, answered the query, "Was it civilized in those days ?” 
with “Well, it didn’t seem so wild and woolly to us then, but if any¬ 
body now had to go back to living like they did then, I reckon about 
half of us couldn’t stand it.” 

When Kleberg had cleaned out the big board-fenced pasture and 
made it ready for a program of improved livestock breeding by build¬ 
ing baibcd wire cross fences, the new pasture areas were all dictated 
by tbc available supply of water. Each enclosure of course demanded 
its \\ atci hole or well. In planning smaller, handier, better controlled 
pastures, Kleberg came to grips with the single most trying problem 



connected with the ranch: there were not water sources enough, nor 
were there prospects of enough. A letter he wrote on February n, 
1889, was a characteristic report: “Cattle are dying daily. I lost 150 
cows in the Mula [pasture] last month on account of bad water. I 
haveheen trying to sink a well deep enough to pass the salt water and 
reach the good water. But while I am down with the well 460 feet m 
the Mula I have found nothing but water too salty for any use.”” 

Kleberg allowed no difficulty to interfere with his effort to im¬ 
prove the beef qualities of cattle on the ranch. Shortly after assuming 
ranch management, he bought a purebred Shorthorn bull from his 
superintendent James M. Doughty’s ranch at Rockport and ordered 
his foreman to put the bull with a hundred top cows cut from the 
herds on the Santa Gertrudis. In the second year of his management, 
Klebergbegan a systematic purchase of Shorthorn bull stock to place 
with chosen herds of range cows, intensifying the attempts at up- 
breeding which Captain King had begun more than a decade before 
and which had, on the whole, yielded no discernible improvement 
in the stock. Yet Kleberg was convinced that an infusion of good 
blood from a British breed must produce a worthwhile resulc if that 
infusion were strong and constant enough. Writing years later, his 
wife Alice recorded: “R. J. made a division of the cattle in 1886. 
Bulls [were] brought in from breeding farms m Texas, Kansas, Mis¬ 
sissippi, Kentucky, Illinois... and Canada. He said, 'The best blood 
in the market is none too good for the Ranch’.”” 

In 1892 the 68-year-old James M. Doughty died and Kleberg 
sought anew chief foreman. He looked for more than a capable range 
boss. He wanted a stockman with the technical knowledge and the 
practical experience to supervise a long-term program for better live¬ 
stock breeding at the Santa Gertrudis. Searching for the man, Kle¬ 
berg consulted with his friend Jim Wells. Out of a wide acquaintance 

with the cattlemen of Texas,Wells astutely suggested Samuel G. 



Ragland, a Texan from Victoria and Rockport who happened to be 
Kleberg’s age, and who had already proved himself an outstanding 
li vestockhandler and superintendent for ranching interests at Carrizo 
Springs and Eagle Pass.Wells brought Kleberg and Ragland together; 
Ragland’s advent as the new Livestock Manager at the Santa Ger- 
trudis happily implemented Kleberg’s drive for improved ranching 
methods. Sam Ragland became the range mentor of Manager Kle¬ 
berg and, later, the counselor of Kleberg’s sons. One of them would 
say of Ragland, “All of our knowledge of ranching successfully was 
acquired from him.” 2 ’ 

Ragland’s first act as an employee of the Santa Gertrudis was the 
expert delivery to the ranch of a herd of 1200 purebred Shorthorns 
which Kleberg bought from Jot Gunter of Grayson County. 26 Rag¬ 
land himself took charge of a road outfit and drove the valuable ani¬ 
mals—which were not like tough, iron-legged Longhorns—across 
the six hundred miles from the north edge of Texas to the Santa 
Gertrudis. “The fact chat Mr. Ragland brought this herd of fine- 
bred animals across the State of Texas m good condition and without 
the loss of one of their number was made possible by his thorough 
knowledge and understanding of cattle.This performance eclipses 
any drive made from these parts to the Kansas railheads by the old 
trail drivers of the early days.”" 

By 1895, Kleberg and Ragland had “highly departmentalized” the 
ranch’s livestock production. Its most profitable single department 
was horse and mule breeding. Within the next decade the Santa Ger¬ 
trudis ranch would become one of the world’s largest commercial 
producers of horses and mules, breeding and selling thousands of 
head to the armies of the United States and of Mexico, to metro¬ 
politan police departments, to the carriage and saddle horse trade 
and to die market which supplied plow mules to the cotton farmers 
of the South. 



In the horse and buggy days of the 1890’s there was a steady de¬ 
mand, from city streets and country roads all over the nation, for 

grain-fed carnage horses Klcbergkcycdhisbrccdingprogramtothat 

volume demand. To produce a type suitable for the market, he carried 
on a breeding policy of consistently crossing his range marcs with 
Standardbred and Thoroughbred stalhons.Thc upbred get made a 
larger, more desirable horse for the carnage and commercial saddle 
horse trade, and in this Kleberg prov ed highly succcssful.Thc success, 
however, was at a sacrifice which became apparent later. By the time 
the market for carnage horses was a thing of the past, the ranch’s 
range stock had been so altered by repeated infusions of hot blood 
that it was far less satisfactory as a working cow horse— for which 
there was still a demand—and had to be bred back toward its earlier 
qualities. 

Manager Kleberg in the 1890’s not only follow cd Captain King’s 
practice of buying Kentucky stallions for his mare bands, he also 
began to buy Percherons and Clydesdales for the production of big 
strong mares to breed to Kentucky jacks.Thc outstanding mules that 
resulted were in demand all o\ cr the cotton states. 

When opportunity arose, Kleberg rid the ranch of culls from the 
horse stock by swapping large numbers for a few fine-blooded ani¬ 
mals. Upon one occasion he traded fit e hundred of the ranch’s horses 
for fite French Percherons; another time he swapped eighty mules 
for a Thoroughbred scallion named Octopus.” 

Kleberg, educated, tw law, showed a Viotwral bent for science, in 
1889, his speculative mind and habit of careful observation led him 
toward a discov ery of profound significance to the cattle industry of 
the United States. 1 

Southern Cattle Fev er, or Texas Fev er as it had come to be called, 
stood as a menacing handicap to the prosperous dev elopment of the 
nation s cattle business. During the later years of the great drives to 



Kansas, northern stockmen had frequently blocked entry of Texas 
cattle by locally organized “Winchester Quarantines”, by the early 
1880’s the problem had become so acute that the government had 
been forced to establish official quarantine lines and shipping regu¬ 
lations for the movement of southern cattle to northern markets. 
The quarantine lines were a bitter source of dtssension.The shipping 
regulations, allowing the northern passage of southern cattle only 
during the three winter months of freezing weather when the disease 
seemed to be dormant, were odious to southern shippers whose cattle 
were in poorest market condition during those months. 

The fever, which had been noted and described at Philadelphia as 
early as 1796, 19 attacked and destroyed red corpuscles m the bovine 
bloodstream, with usually fatal results. It was noticed that cattle 
native to the warmer climate of the southern states were nearly all 
immune and it was further noticed that the disease did not appear to 
be communicated by any direct contact between infected and unin¬ 
fected herds Contamination was indirect. Northern animals took 
the fever in warm weather merely by occupying pastures, pens, roads 
or stock cars used previously that season by the immune, apparently 
healthy southern cattle. No one knew what caused the ra\ ages of the 
disease in northern cattle or how the fatal malady was transmitted. 

The endemic existence of the fever was not only a serious handicap 
to southern stockmen shipping their cattle to northern markets, it 
was a prime reason for the difficulty m introducing highly bred im¬ 
ported stock to the ranges of South Tex-as When cattle were shipped 
from northern states into the South or Southwest, they usually 
sickened and died. Survivors ordinarily remained immune for the 
rest of their lives and their calves were in most cases immune, but 
sutvir ors from first arm al were few. 

Without pielimtnaiy acclimatization m a southern climate else¬ 
where, the fine cattle Captain King had imported to lus ranch had 



nearly all succumbed.When Robert Kleberg began to bring in grown 
purebred cattle from the North, he would watch them arrive at the 
ranch with fine, well-kept, glossy coats. Soon afterwards he would 
see them distressingly shingled with ticks. Observing them, he felt 
sure that "so many insects biting an animal was enough to make it 
sick.”’° It came to his increasing notice that cattle dead of the Texas 
Fever were infested with the blood-sucking tick. He had first a glim¬ 
mer and then a growing conviction that there must exist some con¬ 
nection between the cattle ticks and the fatal disease. 

When Kleberg and his family were vacationing at Deer Park, 
Maryland, in the summer of 1889, Klebergbecame acquainted with 
Secretary of Agriculture J. M. Rusk.The two men found opportu¬ 
nity to discuss Texas Fever and the harassing regulatory problems it 
presented both to cattlemen and to the government. During the con¬ 
versations Kleberg sec forth his personal observ ations on the cattle 
tick as a suspected source of the dtsease.Whcn Rusk indicated in¬ 
terest in such a theory, Kleberg offered the cattle, the locale, the 
laboratory and the necessary expenses for an investigation and study 
of the problem if Rusk would send a qualified authority to the Santa 
Gertrudis.” 

Dr. Cooper Curtice of the Bureau of Animal Industry arrived at 
the ranch later in 1889 to begin studies which were to extend over a 
period of three ) ears. Curtice’s work on the life cycle of the cattle 
tick and its connection with observed facts in the incidence of Texas 
Fever was later mcorporsted into 3 full reporc by the Bureaus 
pathologist, Dr.Theobald Smith, who in 1893 proved conclusively 
that the miscroscopic parasite which attacked the red corpuscle m 
cattle and caused Texas Fever was transmitted by the cattle tick.” 

When Curtice's first studies had indicated the truth, Kleberg set 
about searching for an effective method of destroying the tick. By 
1891 he had inv ented, built and put into use at the ranch the world's 



first cattle dipping vat, a long chute-like tank fitted with an ap¬ 
proachway ingeniously arranged so that the animal to be dipped was 
forced upon a swinging door and precipitated into the tank, emerg¬ 
ing on the other side with every hair dripping.” The “wash” m the 
tank was made according to formulas Kleberg del eloped by trial and 
error —it eventually became an arsenical solution which would kill 
the ticks but not be injurious to the cattle. 

As soon as its cause was understood, the fever began to be called 
“Tick Fever.” Study of the tick explained much that had been ob¬ 
served about the conditions in which the disease appeared The tick’s 
eggs were deposited on the ground. By standing on ground where 
eggs had been laid, cattle were infested and reinfested by new ticks 
as they hatched and fastened themselves upon their bovine hosts. A 
season of freezing weather killed the tick eggs on the ground, which 
explained the absence of the cattle tick in northern climates and its 
prevalence in the mild South. 

Because the life of the cattle tick was dependent upon a supply of 
animal blood, it was possible to eliminate ticks from a pasture by 
keeping the ground entirely clear of livestock fot the full cycle of a 
year, in which period all deposited eggs would die. To keep ticks 
from the bodies of cattle on any infested pasture, it was found that 
the animals had to be put through the dipping vat every eighteen 
days. 

It became a matter of proof that calves born and suckled on tick 
infested ground acquired immunity from the fever and ordinarily 
retained it as grown ammals.This immunity, however, was often 
lost when the animals remained unexposed to ticks for a penod of 
about two years After that time, many formerly immune animals 
were as subject to the fever and its fatality as cattle which had never 
been exposed. 

With so many complicated factors int olved in the elimination of 



the tick, Kleberg quickly realized the prohibitive expense and the 
then unlikely cooperative effort which must attend any widespread 
and effective eradication campaign. He saw the impossibility ofper- 
manentiy clearing any limited area situated in a greater area infested 
by ticks. He saw the danger of such an attempt: tick-free cattle could 
lose their immunity and too easily become \ lctims of fever contract¬ 
ed from surrounding tick infested areas. Consequently, Kleberg 
limited the use of his dipping vat to a control of ticks on Santa 
Gertrudis pastures, not an attempt at complete tick elimination. 
That would require in years to come a mass effort by all cattlemen 
concerned and could be achieved only by a rigorous and immense 
campaign for total eradication, working southward from the quaran¬ 
tine line and gradually shrinking the infested area until it was at last 
nonexistent. 

Laboring toward this end, Kleberg sponsored the organization of 
theTexasLn estockSanitary Commission and sen ed as its first head. 
The Commission drew quarantine lines, studied and disseminated 
information on methods of tick control, worked with a national 
Quarantine Convention composed of the Ln estock Sanitary Boards 
of eight states and territories, to improv e and enforce quarantine 
regulations, to bring pressures upon cattlemen's associations and to 
influence legislation and seek governmental appropriations for the 
control and ultimate eradication of the tick and the large losses and 
vast hindrances caused annually by Texas Fever.“ 

The issue beanie bitterly controversial. 1 c Has difficult to con¬ 
vince great numbers of cattle ranchers that the gains of total tick 
eradication would be worth the stringent measures necessary: the 
expense of building and maintaining tight fences and dipping vats, 
of leav mg pastures empty; the labor, the periodic, repeated bothera¬ 
tion of dipping and tc-dippmg, moving and rc-movmg, patrolling 
and re-patrolling ev ery cow brute in the South One infested animal 



straying into a cleared pasture could bring on a quarantine there for 
another whole year. 

In the end, the necessity for the elimination of Tick Fever became 
apparent to all but the most refractory stock owners. In 1906 the 
United States Department of Agriculture began a systematic cam¬ 
paign to clear the South of ticks. Starting its slow and thoiough task 
at the northern tick line and working south, the official tick eradica¬ 
tion program did not reach the far southern tip of Texas until 1922. 
The area of the Santa Gertrudis was not declared entirely free of the 
cattle tick until 1928 — thn ty-nine laborious years after Kleberg had 
first mentioned the cause of Texas Fever to Secretary Rusk. Success¬ 
ful eradication of the tick was probably the most arduous and the 
most difficult range woik ever accomplished on the King Ranch.” 

In the early 1890’s, Kleberg’s range observations led him to antici¬ 
pate another discovery concerning a previously undetected agent for 
the communication of disease among cattle. Kleberg suspected that 
buzzards in feeding upon cattle dead of anthrax spread that disease. 
Before scientists had proved that the carrion-eating birds were m 
fact carriers of the malady, Kleberg was following a policy of burn¬ 
ing carcasses found on the range and waging his own shooting war 
against buzzards. At one of the earliest conventions of the Livestock 
Sanitary Board, Kleberg presented a resolution which recommended 
strong measures against the big bird as a bnnger of anthrax.The reso¬ 
lution was adopted, the commission voting that “Mr. Kleberg’s 
buzzard goes.”’ 6 

Engaged in the outdoor work of a stockman who was beginning 
to make the Santa Gertrudis “an experimental range in many phases 
of Texas ranching,” Kleberg was at the same time necessarily pre¬ 
occupied with the indoor concerns of the ranch's business office, the 
fiscal affairs of Mrs. King’s many properties. Chief among these af¬ 
fairs was the custodianship of the ranch's acreage. 



Though charged with the departed Captain King's desire not to 
"let a foot of dear old Santa Gertrudis get away,” and though the 
ranch's long-established policy was to "buy land and never sell,’’ 
Manager Kleberg did find it necessary, shortly after the captain’s 
death, to advise Mrs. King to sell certain tracts as the easiest means 
of settling some accounts owed by the estate. 

In 1886, the ranch’s banker and friend at Brownsv lllc, Don Fran¬ 
cisco Yturria, received title from Mrs. H. M. King to 4575 acres m 
the San Juan de Carncitos grant, for a consideration of one dollar 
per acre. At about the same time, the ranch’s lawyer, James B.Wells, 
was sold 6470 acres from the Carncitos lands at the same price per 
acre. In October of the same year Wells was sold another 9142 acres, 
at a dollar an acre, m three separate tracts Captain King owned on the 
Rio Grande and which had not been a part of his ranch’s operation. 
These sales to Wells and to Yturria in 1886 amounted to 520,137. 

Land sales to pay debts did not mean that the ranch intended to 
discontinue its established policy of consolidating and clearing title 
to acreage surrounded by or contiguous to the ranch’s pastures on the 
Santa Gertrudis headquarters grant. In 1885 and in 1886, Mrs. King 
paid a total of S8213 for titles to 7690 acres in several small parcels 
of such land.Yet the record shows that from late in the year 1886 
until the spring of 1889, the ranch management was engaged in a re¬ 
trenchment which allowed few land transactions.There were some 
exchanges of acreage, for convenience, with neighbors, and there was 
at least one sale of Nueces County land: in 1887 Mrs. King gave title 
ro 314534 acres to Charles Blucher, son of the pioneer surreyor Felix 
Blucher, for a stated consideration of only ten dollars, a transaction 
evidently satisfy inga debt. In 1888 Mrs. King w as borrou ing money 
there is record of a loan of S 10,000 at eight per cent made by 
banker Yturria_and during that year not a single acre appears to 



have been added to the ranch. Ac this time partition by court action 
was being made of the various landholding interests m the Espfntu 
Santo grant, the deceased Captain King’s interest was adjudged to be 
the title to 13,596 acres—which Mrs. King relinquished in 1889 to 
Jose San Roman for 88157.60 in settlement of a collection suit San 
Roman was bringing against her. 

By 1890 the ranch had resumed a program of land buying, espe¬ 
cially in the San Juan de Carricitos area, which would continue well 
beyond the turn of the century. In April of 1886, a year after the cap¬ 
tain’s death, Lawyer Wells had drawn up a list of the land titles 
owned by Mrs. King in Cameron County.The area within the San 
Juan de Carricitos totaled 312,279.70 acres.’ 7 Six years later, Mrs. 
King was shown on the tax rolls as the largest land owner in Cameron 
County, holding title to 334,469 acres.’” All but a very small fraction 
of these were in the San Juan de Carricitos. In 1879, Lawyer Wells 
had brought friendly suit against the heirs and assigns of Narciso 
Cavazos, deceased, to define the boundaries of the lands the Kings 
had purchased in the San Juan de Carricitos grant.Ten years later the 
final decree was rendered and die boundaries had been established by 
court surveys. Meanwhile, Manager Kleberg, following the captain’s 
old policy, had continued the standing order with Wells to consoli¬ 
date and to extend the ranch’s ownership m the area by purchase 
whenever worthwhile titles were offered for sale.” 

The successive drought years of the late i8So’s and early 1890’s, 
the fallen cattle market, the widespread depression caused by a money 
panic in 1893, all brought a drop to the price of range land.With 
water holes drying up, pastures scorched, livestock starving, many 
small ranchers pulled out discouiaged. 

Land could be bought at the low price of fifty to seventy-five cents 
an acre. When such land could be made into advantageous extensions 



of the ranch’s pastures, Manager Kleberg confidently added to Mrs. 
King’s holdings, the big Rancho Santa Gertrudis grew bigger. In the 
period ofthe "great die-up,” 1892-1894. when w agons moved along 
parched Texas prairies carrying signs like In God we trusted; went 
west and got busted,” Mrs King-who had been west for a long 
time—bought more land.The very size of her ranch gave it an eco¬ 
nomic momentum, a credit when it needed cash, which was a built-in 
power to bridge a bad season or ev en 3 series of bad years. In adding 
to the ranch’s lands during hard times, Manager Kleberg used the 
ranch’s credit to borrow the cash required; the lenders found no fault 
with the soundness of the ranch’s paper or the way it always paid off. 

On January 21, 1895, nearly ten years after he became manager of 
the ranch, Kleberg received ftom Mrs.King a full and complete 
Power of Attorney for the handling of all legal and financial matters 
connected with all her property. It was in force for the remainder of 
Mrs. King’s long life.* 0 

In every legal aspccc of Mrs King’s business and particularly in 
every land transaction entered into by her ranch, James B.Wells 
playedama)orr 61 e. Involved in many ofthe administrative decisions 
of the ranch’s management, “Friend Jim” was also for a time Kle¬ 
berg's law partner/’ Sometime before 1889, Robert W. Stayton 
(brother of the John W. Stayton of Cuero) and Robert J. Kleberg 
who composed the Corpus Chnsti firm of Stayton & Kleberg entered 
into law partnership vv ith Wells under the firm name of Wells, Stay- 
ton & Kleberg.” It is certain that the manager of the Rancho Santa 
Gertrudis found no time for any general practice of law, but at least 
nominal membership in the firm ev idently presented advantages m 
the legal administration of Mrs King’s affairs vv hich he and his part¬ 
ners considered too important to neglect In the firm’s actual opera¬ 
tion it had two offices,Wells’ in Brow nsv die andStayton's m Corpus 
Christi, both of which Kleberg must hav e found helpful at the two 



county seats tvhere most of Mrs. King’s legal business had to be 
done.Thc firm stood as counsel for the lanch, managed its causes in 
court, acted as its agent in the handling of all land transactions, and 
examined, tabulated and paid the ranch’s many taxes, using such po¬ 
litical influence as it could muscer to keep those taxes as low as pos¬ 
sible in each of the counties where the ranch had pioperty.Wells, 
Stayton & Kleberg withdrew ftom their partnership in 1895 and 
thereafter the great majority of legal work for the ranch was solely 
m the hands of Wells. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the importance of 
Wells’ continuing labor at buying, then proving, then piecing to¬ 
gether m his office and m the courcs, the titles which gave the ranch 
ownership of its lands. Its vast pastures were in more than a figurative 
sense the indefatigable legal handiwork of Wells, who created them 
by his unassailable knowledge of the law, by his probity and by his 
magnetic ability to persuade contestants to agreement. 

Once when a visitor at the ranch asked Kleberg how much the 
ranch’s land was worth, he explained “that the land wasn’t worth 
anything until you did something with it’.’ 4! Mere acreage was mean¬ 
ingless unless land was made useful, productive. 

The land the ranch owned produced grass and grass could produce 
beef. Itw as aproductive mechanism of elemental pastoral simplicity. 
Its actual operation—the efficient management of its productivity, 
the guardianship of the grass for the maximum nourishment of the 
beef—was anything but simple. 

Theland itself, wrested so recently from wilderness, was beginning 
to present a problem to men who had fenced it off for the use of its 
grass. When Richard King had first ranched by the water of the Santa 
Gertrudis, the Wild Horse Desert upon which his cattle grazed was 
nearly all an open prairie land covered with an almost unbroken mat 
ofgiass.Thickets ofmescjuite, of huisache, of brushy trees wickedly 



thomed, were uncommon and small, standing infrequently on low 
drainage pockets of the prairies or ov isting like thin lonesome veins 
of taller green along a few dry creek beds. 

In four decades the character of the prairies had noticeably changed. 
By 1890, the mat of grass was being invaded by tangles of brush 
which were spreading and growing into nearly impenetrable belts of 
thorn. 

The most important single agency m the spread of the mesquite 
was the presence of great numbers of horses: they love to feed on the 
ripened bean pods of tbe mesquite.Wben tbe beans fall naturally 
from the tree to the ground, they rot, almost net er germinating. On 
the other hand, when a horse eats the mesquite bean from the tree, 
it passes through the animal's digestit e tract where the heat tends to 
crack the bean’s hull, causing an almost unfailing subsequent germi¬ 
nation. Surrounded by manure when dropped to the ground, the 
seed grows with a rich start m life. 

There wete also other causes for the encroachment of the brush. 
Grass fires no longer burned over the pastures, as in former days 
when Indians and chance travelers had set frequent fires on the wild 
prairies; flames then had consumed and kept down the growth of 
spreading thickets. Intensn e cattle grazing was another contributing 
factor to brush growth- in areas where the primal matting of grass 
was broken or eaten away, especially in times of drought, the seeds 
of the brush found space to take hold and flourish and proliferate 
into thick-thorned jungles. Formerly fine pastures of open grass 
were becoming tangled bosques of useless mesquite over much of 
South Texas. 

By early in the 1890 s, the Rancho Santa Gertrudis found itself in 
a fight against the relentless advance of thorny brush over its pasture- 
lands, a fight which remains ceaseless to this day.The first attempts 
to kill off the spreading tentacles of the mesquite w ere made by foot 



camps of transient Mexican workers hired by the tanch to chop 
brush and grub roots with axes, picks, grubbing hoes, and strong 
backs. During the hard times of drought and depression in the 
1890’s, with unemployment everywhere, day laborers in gangs 
sought jobs at the Santa Gcitrudis and were put to work clearing 
brush.They were paid five dollars for every acre they cleared, fifty 
cents for each cord of wood they cut, and varying prices for such 
pieces as could be used for fence, corral or gate posts. In addition, 
each worker was issued a weekly ration consisting of seven pounds 
of flour, one pound of coffee, two pounds of beans, one pound of 
rice, one quart of molasses, and one and a half pounds of bacon. 4 * 
Sometimes workers would draw their issue of food at the ranch com¬ 
missary and leave without doing any work.The ranch made no at¬ 
tempt to bring them back—the issue became a part of the standing 
order from Mrs King that no hungry transient was ever to be turned 
away from her ranch without being offered employment and food,* 
The problem of brush clearance was of relative unimportance 
compared to another concern, the most vital anxiety Manager Kle¬ 
berg faced as a ranchman: water, lack of water. Soils of the region 
were fertile; abundant grass always sprang m the years when the 
rams came, JJven m seasons of drong.br, the land generally mam- 
tamed some nourishment—such as the tough sacahwste grass, or the 
prickly pear which was edible when the thorns had been burned from 
its juicy, plate-like big leaves—sufficient to sustain herds through 
dry times.There seemed, m any event, little mankind could do about 
the ram that fell or did not fall from heaven, except to adapt the use 
of land to the observed average of rainfall and hope that the season 
might bring lt.The real rub with ranching between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande was not the undependability of annual precipitation, 
nor a lack of grass—though more was always wished for.The real 
rub was the limited amount of, and lack of new sources for, potable 

* See Appendix XI 



surface water .Watering places for In estock were so few and far be¬ 
tween that little use could be made of immense parts of ranges where 
grass did grow, wasted. It was the old complaint of Captain King: 

' ‘Where I hat e grass, I have no water. And wherel have water, I have 
no grass.” 

To a man of Kleberg’s methodical and yet visionary mind the lack 
of water became a grating hindrance and intolerable flaw in the 
ranching operation he labored to develop. He dreamed of abundant 
w ater for the pastures m his care. He even allowed a zealous imagina¬ 
tion—and a memory of farming—to transform pastures into richly 
bearing irrigated fields—if only there were water. He searched avidly 
for new sources, trying to add to the built tanks and dug shallow 
wells on the ranch, and he met largely with the kind of failure he 
encountered on the Mula pasture m 1889 when the drilling equip¬ 
ment available to him proved incapable of boring and casing deep 
enough to reach good water. 

Late in the drought year of 1891, only a few months from the time 
when it w ould prove necessary to ship 12,000 of the ranch’s cattle to 
Indian Territory grass to sa\e their lives, when Ktnenos were pulling 
famished big steers from the mud of drying waterholes and skinning 
the dead cattle starv ed on the range, 45 Manager Kleberg was desperate 
for ram, and Mrs. King contributed a thousand dollars toward the 
expense of a no\ el experiment conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture in an effort to break the drought. 46 The rainmaking 
effort consisted of a noisy discharge of explosives directed skyward 
in the hope of bringing rainfall by concussion.** Location for one 
of these official experiments was set up about twenty-seven miles 
w est and north of the Santa Gcttrudis at San Diego .The concussion 
supplies, in charge of Lieutenant S. Allen Dyer of the 23rd Infantry 
and of an aeronautic expert,” George Castier, “consisted of 17 
balloons filled w ith gas, 1600 charges of dynamite and rackorac, 250 



charges for 12-pound cannon and 100 21-pound bombs for the mor¬ 
tar batteries.” Tire first sky bombardment at San Diego on the night 
of October 16, 1891, brought no results; the next evening after 
another heavy barrage was fired into the air, clouds came up and at 
four o’clock on the morning of October 18 rain fell— “in torrents” 
in the vicinity of San Diego, yet perhaps not a thousand dollars 
worth at the Santa Gertrudis, where Robert Kleberg reported to the 
Department of Agriculture that “he was awakened by the rain falling 
on the roof of the house” but that “The rainfall at this place was 
very light—” Kleberg was inclined to believe that the result was 
encouraging enough to warrant "further experiments to produce 
rainfall,” yet no more "bombardments” were set off in the vicinity. 
The government abandoned the experiments in 1892, not being able 
to decide “as to whether the rain was the result of the experiments 
or natural meteorological conditions,” and the Santa Gertrudis had 
to await the breaking of its drought without further benefit of bal¬ 
loons and artillery.' 17 

Kleberg steadfastly pursued his dream of providing pastures with 
a more adequate number of watering places. Reading, inquiring and 
studying on the subject of deep artesian waters, Kleberg grew deter¬ 
mined to tty for artesian wells at the ranch; his search for water 
became a search for the right equipment and the right man to do the 
job. 

He found both.The result was of incalculable importance not 
only to the future operation of the ranch but to the future develop¬ 
ment of the whole region. 

In October of 1898 Kleberg met Theodore L. Herring, who had 
dug water wells for years in the vicinity of New Braunfels, and who 
was convinced he could tap artesian water at the Santa Gertrudis if 
he could find suitable machinery. Kleberg had in his possession a 
clipping. It described a new make of heavy drilling rig and attached 



to it was a memorandum he had addressed to Mrs. King: This will 
cost money but u e need it to make land w orth anything Now you’ve 
got a year round use of about a 20th of the land—cause limit to how 
far cattle go to water. To make grass harvestable by cattle, must have 
it close enough to water.” The hea\y rig was made by the Dempster 
Mill Manufacturing Company at Beatrice, Nebraska. 

T.L. Herring, staked by Kleberg, went to Nebraska. He came 
back with a “Dempster No. 6 Combined Hydraulic Rotating and 
Cable Drilling Machine,” and with Tom Leary, drilling demon¬ 
strator and salesman for theNebraska firm. In the spring of 1899, on 
a ranch pasture about fi\ e miles north and w est of the present site of 
Kmgsulle, Herring set the new rig to work. Kleberg’s instructions 
were to “keep right on boring until their drill came out on the other 
side of the earth unless they found water sooner ” On the sixth of 
June, with the drill standing at a depth of 532 feet, a clear column of 
pure artesian drinking water burbled up and poured out upon the 
ground at the rate of sev enty-fiv e gallons a mmute.Word was sent to 
headquarters. 

It is not difficult to imagine how Robert Justus Kleberg whipped 
the horses, how the buggy wheels spun bumping along the ruts lead¬ 
ing to w here the spindly arm of the rig stood dancing in the heat of 
the summer sun o\ er the miracle of flowing sw eet w ater in a thirsty 
land.When Kleberg saw it, he w as so o\ ercome that tears filmed his 
eyes and rolled dow n his cheeks He w atched the water come splash¬ 
ing steadily from the w ell pipe. 4 * 

By October 6 there were four wells flowing; another rig had ar- 
rn ed from Nebraska and both Herring and Leary w ere busy bringing 
in successful w ells on sites where the ranch needed watering places 
most. r 

Early m the first month of the first year of a new century which 
promised much, Kleberg wrote: 



Santa Gertrudis or King’s Rancho 
Nueces Co Texas 1/8/1900 

To The Dempscer Mill Mfg Co 

Beatrice Neb 

Gentlemen 

About ten monchs ago I first began the use of your No 6 Hydrau¬ 
lic well boring Machine on chis ranch—after hat ing used four or five differ¬ 
ent kinds of ,v ell Machines—none of which filled the bill—All of my 
trouble for water is rapidly being dispelled by the use of your machine. I 
ha\e now tmjtowmg wells made by your machine—the last just finished by 
Mr Thos Leary flows o\ er 500,000 gallons per day—Your machine is easy 
and inexpensive to handle and does its w ork v ery rapidly—some days making 
loo ft m 10 hours— 

Yours truly 

Robt J Kleberg 

Beneath the surface of the ranch, at depths ranging from 402 to 
704 feet, he had found a giant subterranean flow which could be 
tapped at will.Within a year after his pioneering discovery, land¬ 
owners over the entire region were drilling deep wells with equally 
successful results.' 9 Irrigated farms became a possibility. Reporting 
the wells on December 21, 1900, the Corpus Chnstt Caller opined: 
‘Flowing wells of good water in this part of Texas means a great 
deal, because of this section’s rich soil and the early and late seasons, 
making it a popular garden spot of the Lone Star State.” 

As the number of deep wells on the Santa Gertrudis property in¬ 
creased — there were 22 by the end of 1900 and 67 by 1907 —some 
of them were non-flowing.The water rose to within thirty feet of 
the wellhead and had to be pumped to the surface.Windmills soon 
became familiar features of the ranch’s landscape, and a regular crew 
for windmill maintenance became a necessary part of the ranch’s 
operatton.The tanks by the wells, first scooped in the ground and 



later built of concrete, brought adequate and dependable watering 
places to the ranch's pastures. 

The manager of the Rancho Santa Gertrudis was already thinking 
beyond pastures. Speaking of his first artesian well, he said, “The 
men wondered why 1 cried when we finally saw what we had all been 
praying for. But I knew that once a definite source of water was 
available I could induce railroad construction which in turn would 
lead to the development of South Texas." 10 



ILoR ALICE AND ROBERT 


Kleberg, and for the widowed Henrietta King, daily life at the big 
house was principally shaped by the domestic pleasures and duties 
revolving about an active family of young Klebergs.There were five. 

All of them were bom in town, at Corpus Christi where their 
mother went for each confinement to be attended by the family 
physician, Dr. Arthur E.Spohn; and all of them were inevitably 
christened, with small delay, in the Presbyterian Church. 



The first child was a son. He was bom in a rented two-story house 
called the‘‘Greer House,”on Carancahua Street, November 18, 
1887. Christened Richard Mifflin Kleberg, he bore the first names 
of his grandfather and his grandfather’s best friend. On July 17, 
1889, a daughter arru ed, to be named Henrietta Rosa Kleberg after 
two pioneers no less rei ered, her grandmothers Henrietta Chamber- 
lain King and Rosalie ton Roedcr Klcberg.Three and a half years 
later, on January 9,1893, another daughter tt as bom and given her 
own mother’s name, Alice Gertrudis, upon the adv ent of the second 
son, the twenty-ninth of March, 1896, he was christened Robert 
Justus Kleberg, Jr. The j oungest of the children was Sarah Spohn 
Kleberg, bom April 12,1898, and named for Sarah Josephine Ken¬ 
edy Spohn, the physician’s wife, who was also Mifflin Kenedy’s 
daughter. 1 


There was a difference of about ten and a half years between the 
eldest and the youngest of the Kleberg children, with the ages of the 
middle three spaced rather evenly tn betwecn.They grew up in a close 
circle of deep family affection which was demonstrative, and even 
indulgent, yet by no means lacking in disciplinary demands; obedi¬ 
ence and industry were expected by the parents and by the grand¬ 
mother, whose personalities ei oked the partem and w ove the fabric 
of daily life for the children in the house.' 

Their father was a stockily built man, a little below medium stat¬ 
ure. His complexion was ruddy and he wore a bushy mustache the 
same sandy brow n color as the thick shock of curly hair that crowned 
him. His blue eyes were usually mild and often mem--.but they 
could lei el with a glint bearing sharp authority. As he grew older 
and stockier he trimmed his mustache more brusquely, while the 
graying shock of his hair assumed a character almost like a mane, 
gn mg a leonine stamp to h.s solid presence. H,s spirit and manner 
lively. Fond of company, he enjoyed good stones, told them 



well, and he loved to smg, especially the old German songs learned 
from his mother. Nor was he averse to a friendly glass, especially 
German beer, but in this he was by nature most temperate, as well 
as by circumstance most regardful of his mother-in-law's detestation 
of strong drink in her presence or on her premises. He had an abiding 
love for being out-of-doors and found few pleasures greater than 
loading a buckboard with companions and gear to go out hunting 
for deer, turkey, plover or quail on the ranch’s great pastures, or to 
fish the water at the dam of theTranquitas for the fifteen-pound 
German carp he found there. 1 

Strong ties bound him to his kindred from DeWitt County and 
these ties endured.The aged patriot, Judge Kleberg of Meyersvdle, 
died in 1888 and was buried according to his wish, under a great oak 
about twelve miles from Cuero on the ranch belonging to one of his 
daughters, Mrs. Caroline Eckhardt. His son Robert had a monu¬ 
ment of granite erected over the grave. It was a massive stone carved 
to the shape of a soldier’s tent bearing the inscription: “Robert J. 
Kleberg, A Hero of San Jacinto, Born Sept. 10,1805, Died Oct 30, 

18 8 8. He Did His Whole Duty to His Country and to His Family. ’ ’ 
At the monument’s base were the words of the battle cry at San 
Jacinto- “Remember the Alamo.” The judge’s mfeRosabe survived 
him for nineteen years. She made a number of visits to her son 
Robert and his family at the Santa Gertrudis. Richard M. Kleberg 
remembered a notable evening m 1896, when his 83-year-old Grand¬ 
mother Kleberg sat at the piano in the music room of the big ranch 
house, with her sons Marcellus, Rudolph and Robert about her. 
She played beautifully, joining her clear voice in harmony with the 
hearty voices of all her In mg sons, singing old songs m the tonpue 
of her youth. Listeners in the room felt their hearts lift high in the 
rich lilt of the music. Suddenly Rosalie Kleberg stopped, bending 
her head, with her hands to her face. "The years—” she said in 
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German, "they are too many!" Elei en } cars later she was buried at 
the side of her husband. Upon the soldier’s granite tent, for her there 
were carved the von Roeder shield and crest with its motto m Ger¬ 
man: Htlf in selbst, so hljt in Go/I To describe her ninety-five years 
on earth, there was this inscribed upon the stone: "She Lived the 
Simple Life, She Practiced the Religion of Duty.” 

Other Kleberg relatn es were guests at the ranch where they were 
welcomed with affection and entertained with gusto. One of the 
nieces, Lula Kleberg, remembered the family banquets, the horse¬ 
back lessons, the hunts, and how her Unde Robert enjoyed sending 
the old King scagecoach, drawn by relays of white horses, to meet the 
train so that young visitors might haie the jolting thrill of a dash 
across twenty-odd miles of prairie in high frontier style. 

Mrs King showed a marked regard for her son-in-law Robert's re¬ 
lations. In 1900 she gate Caesar Kleberg, a son of Robert’s eldest 
brother Rudolph, a job at the ranch.Thc personable and engaging 
young Caesar had just seried for two years as his father’s Congres¬ 
sional secretary in Washington—and at that time, Caesar’s igno¬ 
rance of ranching was extensile. He was set to work repairing this 
ignorance in a Spartan school, as an assistant to Sam Ragland. One 
of Caesar's first lessons came upon one of the first mornings he rode 
out across the pastures with Ragland in a buggy .The boss reined 
abruptly, got out, and headed for high grass to tend to nature. 

Young fellow, Ragland said as he hurried, "jou watch the team.” 
The recent secretarj' from the nation's Capitol dropped thereins to 
the dashboard and leisurely leaned back, preparing to read the news¬ 
paper he had folded into his pocket.The paper, as it opened, made 
a crackling rustle—and the horses bolted.Whde Caesar fought to 
pull them up, the clattering buggy came careening toward theengaged 
and enraged Sam. “Goddammit,” shouted Ragland, "yougotabout 
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Antonio Ailing often, generally confined to a valetudinarian life, 
she was nevertheless entirely capable of summoning a vitality to 
match the remarkable strength of her spirit, and she would survive 
her husband for forty years 

Her widowhood was rigorously manifest Until the very’ last years 
of her life, when she sometimes allowed herself gray or white, her 
dress and bonnet were severely black The rooms she frequented 
most, she furnished with large portraits of her deceased husband, 
she wore his likeness prominently engrav ed in a brooch she pinned 
at her high collars, his portrait became an unchanging feature of the 
Santa Gertrudis business letterhead 




t the ranch her daily routine was marked by an early morning 
inspection trip through the garden to see w hat \ egetables might be 
ready for the day s table, and an early evening walk to the front gate 
and back, on her daughter Alice's arm In good weather she would 
have her rocking chair placed on one of the outside galleries where 

or TtTu h he 7 ew,n g ba , sket OT h <* c hurch paper and n-atched her 
grandchildren play around her She told them stories, little homilies 

oav r T miSCenCeS e3tIler *** mcn the were good, she 

gave them peppermints and hard candies she carried for them m her 





petticoat pocket. She was also capable of dealing with her invalid's 
cane a quick tap to the ankle of a disobedient child. A Kodak first 
appeared at the ranch in the 1890’s and many of its earliest snapshots 
record the frail figure of Henrietta King presiding over gatherings of 
small grandchildren. 

Oftentimes from her chair on the gallery, looking out into the 
sunlight, she discussed the ranch business of the day with her son- 
in-law Robert. He kept her informed and he made no decisions of 
consequence without her knowledge and approval. She was at all 
times the highest authority in the conduct of her properties’ affairs 
and she was always consulted.Though her usual reply to a query was 
a smiling— and shrewd— “Just as you say, Robert,” there were oc¬ 
casions when she said more. A story of one of these occasions demon¬ 
strates clearly how she used a quiet authority. 

When Sam Ragland first came to the ranch, he asked Manager 
Kleberg for permission to abolish the big whips the vaqueros cus¬ 
tomarily used in handling the ranch’s cattle. He believed that the 
whips were injurious to the beeves and Kleberg agreed.When or¬ 
dered, the hands brought in their whips; Ragland proceeded to take 
out his pocketknife and cut through each one of them. One old 
vaquero who had been employed at the ranch since Captain King’s 
time found it difficult to concede that he did not need a whip, and 
continued to use one. Ragland discharged him for failure to obey 
orders: the vaquero went to see El Alogao about it. Kleberg told him 
that Ragland was his superintendent, that orders must be obeyed, 
he must turn in his whip, or go.Thc old man chose to go. He found 
it unthinkable, however, to leave without reporting to La Madama. 
He approached her with a doffing of his hat and said that he had 
come sadly to pay his respects, to bid her farewell. She asked him 
why. He told her that the new mayordomo, Ragland, had discharged 
him. Henrietta King sent for her son-in-law to ask him about it. 



When she learned the reason for Ragland’s action, she expressed her 
regard for his decision—she delegated authority to no man without 
backing him to the hilt— and at the same time she could feel a very 
deep regret that an old employee w as about to leav e the ranch.When 
the several points of view had all been adjusted, the whips went— 
and the old vaquero stayed. 4 

Since the captain had built his first cow camp and brought the first 
Kimnos to the Santa Gertrudis, the employer-employee relationship 
at the ranch was characterized by a bond of faithfulness on the one 
hand and of responsibility on the other.The tie that existed between 
the family of the ranching owners and the families of the ranching 
hands grew' stronger with the passing years and decades.The faith¬ 
fulness and responsibility became reciprocal, and became inherent in 
the continuing pattern of life and work on the ranch. 

There was nothing soft or easy about that pattern. All men earned 
their pay, they worked for what they got 

The) also knew' that the wages the) drew, the living quarters they 
and their families w ere furnished, the rations they w ere issued, were 
but one part of what their work brought to them.The other part 
w’as the daily challenge of the w ork itself. It had spirit in it. Meeting 
it, there w as a response of spirit, and a rew ard the w ork was a source 
of v mle energetic, open air pnde.The ranch w as home. Its character 
derived from all the people who lived there. Men made the ranch 
and the ranch made men. 


If illness, misfortune or trouble struck a loyal hand, there was 
help waiting, according to the need.When old age came, a job was 
adjusted to a man s phjsical ability-with due regard for a man's 
self-respect m making a liv ing, not taking a living as a gift. 

The ranch rarely found it necessary to fire a man' though no insub¬ 
ordination u as ever tolerated. K mc ~,os themsehes ordinarily found 
a> s to rid the ranch of mept recruits, culling out by ridicule or by 


handing them the most disagreeable jobs, the newcomers who did 
not fit the work or contribute to the esprit s Hands left the ranch by 
their own choice; they often chose to return. Most of them stayed, 
and their children after them carried on their work—not because 
they found it merely secure but rather because there was pride and 
interest m it. 

The proud fidelity of the ranch’s hands was never exemplified m 
more heroic form than by the caporal Ignacio Alvarado, one of the 
venerable bosses in the cow camps and on the roads to Kansas m 
Captain King’s time, and one of Robert Kleberg’s most trusted range 
aides later. One day Kleberg waited for Alvarado to arrive on the 
San Ignacio pasture on the southern sector of the ranch, to take 
charge of a herd of cattle gathered and ready to be moved north. 
Alvarado did not come at the expected time.The cow camp waited 
for the caporal Several days later Kleberg saw Alvarado’s son riding 
across the prairie and coming into camp. “Where is your father?” 
Kleberg asked him.The boy answered: “My father said to tell you 
he was sorry he could not come. He had to die.” 

Mrs. King's knowledge of the Kmtrios and their work was not 
limited to a view from a chair at headquarters Twice each year, 
usually during the spring and autumn roundups, it was her custom 
to make an inspection tour of her property. Traveling as comfortably 
asshe could over rough wagon roads in her heavy coach, accompanied 
by her family from the big house, she visited the cow camps where 
her herds weie gathered and watched cow work m progress on the 
several divisions of her ranch. She saw for herself the condition of 
the catdc and of the grass, judging for herself the welfare of her 
stock, the efficiency of her horseback men, the efficacy of the range 
improvements being carried forward by her foot camps.What she 
saw she rcmembcied in detail, and her approi nl or disapproval 
shaped the administration of all ranch business. 



Her establishment on the Santa Gertrudis had achieved fame as 
the greatest ranch in the West.The fame attracted a stream of visi¬ 
tors, made the entertainment of guests a large concern of the head¬ 
quarters household and its daily routine. Not long after the marriage 
of Robert and Alice Kleberg the big white frame house had been 
enlarged and refurbished for the third time.The one-story rear addi¬ 
tion of the late 1860’s, which extended from the two-story front 
unit of the house, was lengthened out and given a second story also, 
with pillared and lattice-railed outside galleries along the entire 
lengths of both floors to match the galleries on the house's existing 
square front.The remodeled living quarters of Robert and Alice 
Kleberg and their daughters were on the second floor of the original 
front unit; Mrs.Kings bedroom was also there, across the hall, in 
the northeast comer.There were ten bedrooms in the new rear addi¬ 
tion; Caesar Kleberg, Sam Ragland, and the two Kleberg boys Dick 
and Bob, had rooms there. Fiv e to seven bedrooms were for the use 
of guests. Green shutters at windowsand a certain amount of wooden 
scrollwork on cornices and gallery’ pillars ga\e an ornamental touch 
to the expanded house, which stood surrounded by a wide and in¬ 
creasingly tended lawn. Planted trees cast shade on the grass where 
Captain King’s old cannons \\ ere still parked, and carriage driveways 
of crushed white shell led to the house's doors.The headquarters 
place on the rise above the prairie had mellowed since the bride of 
Richard King had In ed there m a mud hut with her platters "fas¬ 
tened to the wall outside." Her dining hall, in a separate building 
between the new rear addition to the house and the stone kitchen 
building and serv ants’ quarters farther on, was now graced with the 
amplitude of a table which could accommodate twenty-eight guests 

at a time, and often did/ 1 & 6 




ranch and became the first prominent journalist to report what he 
encountered there. Like a number of correspondents since, Davis 
was no man to let strict accuracy impede the reportorial dash. Mak¬ 
ing the ranch somewhat too big and certainly too slick, he cieated 
the journalistic grandpa of King Ranch descriptions; 

It is rather difficult to imagine one solitary family occupying a territory 
larger than some of the Eastern Scates—an area of territory chat would in 
the East support a State capitol, with a Governor and a Legislature, and 
numerous small towns, with competing railroad systems and rival baseball 
nines And all that may be said of this side of the question of ranch life is 
that when one is within Mrs King's house one would imagine it was one 
of twenty others touching shoulder to shoulder on Madison Avenue, and 
that the distant cry of the coyotes at night is all that tells one the hansoms 
are not rushing up and down before the door 

In the summer this ranch is cov ered w ith green, and little yellow and pmh 
flowers carpet the range for miles It is at its best then, and is as varied and 
beautiful in its changes as the ocean 

The ladies who come to call on Mrs King dm e from her front gate, over 
as good a road as any in Central Park, for ten miles before they arrive at her 
front door, and the butcher and baker and iceman, if such existed, would 
have to dm e thirty miles from the back gate before they reached her kitchen 
This ranch is bounded by the Corpus Christi Ba) for forty miles, and by 
barb-wire for three hundred miles more It covers 700,000 acres in extent, 
and 100,000 head of cattle and 3000 broodmares wander over its different 
pastures 

This property is under the ruling of Robert ] Kleberg, Mrs King’s son- 
in-law , and he has under him a superintendent, or, as the Mexicans call one 
who holds that office, a major-domo, which is an unusual position for a 
major-domo, as this major-domo has the charge of 300 cowboys and 1200 
pomes reserv ed for their use The “Widow V’ ranch, .as the pcopleabout call 
it, is as carcfull) organized and moves on as conservative business principles 
as a binh.The coubojs do not ride over its range with both legs at right 
angles to the saddle and shooting joy Fully into the air with both sums at 
once. Neither do the) ofier the casual visitor a bucking pon) to ride, and 



then roll around on the prairie w ith glee u hen he is shot up into the air and 
comes down on his collar-bone, they are more likely to oiler him as fine a 
Kentucky thoroughbred as c\cr wore a blue ribbon around the Madison 
Square Garden, and neither do they shoot at Ins feet to see if he can dance. 
In this way the Eastern man is constantly finding his dearest illusions ab¬ 
ruptly dispelled It is also trying when the cowboys stand up and take off 
their sombreros w hen one is leas mg their camp There arc cow boy s and cow - 
boy s, and I am speaking now of those I saw on the King ranch. 

The thing that the w isc man from the Last cannot at first understand is 
how the 100,000 head of cattle wandering at large oxer the range arc eser 
collected together. He sees a do/cn or more steers here, a hunch of horses 
there, and a single steer or two a mile off, and cv cn as he looks at them they 
disappear in the brush, and .as far as his chance of finding them again would 
be, they might as well stand forty miles away at the other end of the ranch. 
But this is a \cry simple problem to the ranchman 


Mr. Kleberg, for instance, rccen cs an order from a firm m Chicago calling 
for 1000 head of cattlc.Thc breed of cattle the firm wants is grazing in a 
corner of the range fenced in by barb-wire, and marked pale blue for con- 
\emenccon a beautiful map blocked out in colors, like a patch-work quilt, 
which hangs in Mr. Kleberg s ofTicc When the order is rccctacd, he sends a 
Mexican on a pony to tell the men near that particular pale blue pasture to 
round up 1 ooo head of cattle, and at the same time directs his superintendent 
to send in a few day s as many cow boy s to that pasture as arc needed to' 'hold*' 
1 ooo head of cattle on the way to the railroad station 1 he boys on the pas¬ 
ture, which we w ill suppose is ten miles square, w ill take ten of their number 
and Inc extra pomes apiece, winch one man leads, and from one to another 
°* " h,ch ; he > 5 " ,fc tllcir saddles as men do in polo, and go directly to the 
water-tanks m the ten square miles of land A cow w ill not often wander 
more than two and a half miles from water, and so, with the water-tank, 
which on the king ranch may be either a w ell with a w md-mi!l or a dammed 
canon full of rainwater, as a rendezvous. the find.ng of the cattle is com¬ 
parably easy, and ten men can round up iooo head in a day or two When 
they have them altogether, the cowboys who arc to drive them to the station 
have arrived, and take them off 




At the station the agent of the Chicago firm and the agent of the King 
ranch ride through the herd together, and if the) disagree as to the fitness of 
any one or more of the cattle, an outsider is called in, and Ills decision is 
final The cattle are then drnen on to the cars, and Mr, Kleberg's responsi¬ 
bility is at an end 7 


Manager Kleberg and “major-domo” Ragland doubtless wished 
— especially in that drought year of 1892 —that ranching were as 
simple as this "wise man from the East” described it; and Mrs. 
King doubtless wished that her guest Mr. Davis had pointed out to 
his readers more clearly that similarity between life on Madison 
Avenue and life on the Santa Gcrtrtidis was not exactly indicated by 
any similarity in parlor furnishings. 

The ranch-style decorum prevailing about headquarters was es¬ 
pecially evidenced at mealtime in the big house. Before each meal 
guests always heard three signal bells.Thc first was a preliminary 
notice to cleanup. Ladies were to appear in freshly changed dresses, 
and gentlemen—booted or not booted-vvcrc to wear coats at 
table. Propriety of dress was insisted upon by Mrs. King. A British 
noblewoman v isiting the ranch once appeared at mealtime m a riding 
habit shockingly furnished with trousers; she was promptly re¬ 
quested to change. At the second signal bell guests gathered m the 
big parlor before mov mg to the dining room which stood detached 
torn the dwelling house.When the third bell sounded Mrs.King 
led the procession of guests and family across the open passageway. 
Her grandson Richard Mifflin Kleberg remembered how h,s father 
to 1 Say t0 A S ? Ulr ^ her and how hc wot dd offer his arm 

Mrs K?no ul r u thC march “ thc tabIc - In -my weather 
Mrs King wouU hold a newspaper over her head as she scurried 
across the open space to the dining room door. 

err a^ u ** ° f ’ tbetabIc - Hcr son-,n-law Rob¬ 

ert always sat at the other end of the plentiful board and carved the 



meat. Guests remembered his skill at slicing great roasts—and they 
remembered how Mrs. King always served the coffee and cereal from 
her end of the table at breakfast. Her question, “Will you have hot 
or cold cereaL” forestalled guests who would have preferred neither. 
It was her firm conviction that breakfast began with cereal; at her 
table it did. Alice, seated near her mother, graciously filled the role 
of the alert hostess, always knowing the names and the conversational 
gambits required by each of the new guests at table, sometimes more 
than a score of unfamiliar faces, and she made them feel at home. 

After supper there were often songs at the piano m the music 
room.There were Robert Kleberg's old favorites, such as “Flee as a 
Bird,” “The Lorelei,” “Heiden-roeslem/’ and there were the songs 
the children learned in Spanish from the Kttunos, and loved to sing. 
The last chorus before bedtime was usually a hearty rendering of 
Mrs. King’s favorite, “Rock of Ages.” On Wednesday evenings 
there was a gathering for family prayer; on Sundays Mrs. King ap¬ 
proved no music but hymns. 

The devout atmosphere of the household allowed neither dancing 
nor playing cards nor dommoes.The Kleberg children remember 
how they even had “to hide the Flinch cards” from their grand- 
mother.Their mother, who was not so strict as Mrs. King, made 
certain allowances; Alice Kleberg would say to her husband s niece, 
Lula, visiting at the ranch: “Let’shaveadanceontheprairie!” Alco¬ 
holic beverages of course were forbidden to anyone in the precincts 
of headquarters, though it is patent that occasional guests came fur¬ 
nished with materials for an occasional swig on the sly. 

Once a year Mrs. King allowed her disapproval of dancing to be 
overruled, to attend with all her family the festive Christmas lath 
the Kineiios held at their quarters “beyond the stables.” At this holi¬ 
day celebration, La Madama made presents to everyone: for the 
grownups, gifts of “clothes, petticoats, jackets”; for the children, 



bright red tarlatan stockings bulging with candy and fruit. A prom¬ 
inent part of the preparations for Christmas at the big house each 
year was the cutting and sewing and filling of the many stockings, 
made from red tarlatan always ordered from Alkemeyer s in Hous¬ 
ton.* 


The Kleberg children found ranch headquarters the center of a 
happy life.Though there were town toys like velocipedes, Irish 
mails, coaster w agons and roller skates to rattle along the wood floors 
of the long outside galleries, and though the girls of the family might 
play at dolls and tea parties, there was also the whole wide outdoor 


life of the ranch to engage the hearty attention of small Klebergs, 
both boys and girls. From earliest memory they were aware of the 
outspreading range and the strength of the life it held. As soon as 
they were old enough to cling to a saddle they had begun to learn the 
land from horseback, to feel themseh es a part of the ranch's life, to 
imitate the range work of the grownups around them. By the time 
Richard Mifflin was nine y ears old, his mother would be reporting, 

“Richard rode 2 6 miles yesterday." 9 At the age of four young Robert 

would be taking his first spill from a saddle, trying to gallop his 
pony. Healthy acquaintance with animals and their ways became a 
basic part of daily In ing. snapshots show very young Klebergs not 
only astride their own ponies, but standing with bird dogs, grey- 

houncK mtHr 1 _ J.J1 11 6 P 1 



r'T? 1 sk >' :tke >' 5 “'° d '° n theofithe.cattlepens,watchmg!Sam 
fj Tf, and f^her judge livestock. Robert Kleberg gave h.s 
da,ly ranch chores. tvh.leAhce Kleberg gate her daughters duly 



household tasks, to develop their sense of responsibility toward the 
work m which they lived.Their playmates on the ranch were young 
Kmenos Parents Robert and Alice Kleberg found it easy to fasten tbe 
strongest interests of their growing children to the ugorous range 
world that surrounded them. 

Yet there was schooling to think of. In 1893 Mrs. King built a 
house in town next door to the Kenedys’ on North Broadway m 
Corpus Christi, on the site of the old Mann house, property Cap¬ 
tain King had acquired m 1862. From 1893, when Richard Mifflin 
entered first grade, until his sisters and his brothers had all graduated 
from the Corpus Christi public school, Mrs. King’s house in town 
was home for that part of each year when school was m session.The 
week ends, the holidays and the summer months, all eagerly awaited, 
were spent at the ranch. 

The Corpus Christi house was an ornately built and elaborately 
furnished mansion in the high Victorian manner. Henrietta King 
was proud to have her grandchildren come to town to stay there, to 
attend the public school built on land donated in earlier years by her 
husband, and she took pleasuiein the ample headquarters—holding 
many conveniences her big ranch house did not possess—which she 
had established foi her family in town. She was happy with its near¬ 
ness to Doctor Spohn when she or any of her family were ailing, she 
especially enjoyed the closer communion with her church which 
town lning gave to her. transferring her letter from Brownsulle to 
the First Presbyterian Church of Corpus Christi, she became its 
sptntual pillar and strong financial support. In 1901 she contributed 
the funds for the election of a new church building, m memory of 
her husband. Her imposing house in tow n and her position as one of 
Texas’ wealthiest citizens she nexer used for the entertainment of 
“society,” but for hospitality coward her friends and family and for 
church doings. 



Her daughter Alice of course stayed in town caring for the children 
while they were in school—Robert Jr. and Sarah were both born in 
their grandmother’s house on North Broadway—and during the 
school year Manager Kleberg at the Santa Gertrudis was often lonely 
for his family in town forty-fix e miles away, though he was with 
them nearly e\ery week end. Some measure of his manner toward 
his lov ed ones is indicated in the letter he wrote his wife in Corpus 
Chnsti, from the ranch on April io, 1897 

This is a bright but very windy day—Everything seems to be drying up 
rapidly—except the mesquite its bright green lea\ es arc glittering with 
sunlight as the wind tosses them about—miking a mocking music which 
sounds like the rain was pouring down I am again reminded that somebody 
is not here—I wish she were—for this place doesn t seem right at all to me 
without her—but I will not write myself and you into a little case of the 
"blues ” We have too many things to be thankful for—for that—so I will 
think of them 

Tell Richard Mifflin I found a big pair of steer horns in the woods & I 
am going to fix them up for him if he will be a good boy —Tell Henrietta 
there is a beautiful little fellow calling for her all day long in his sweetest 
notes, I nev cr knew w horn he w as calling until Gov Brockmeyer told me— 
Henrietta La Fav onto 1 Tell Alice Tudis that—yesterday Marcello caught 
a coyote in a trap and brought him into the yard and all the little puppies 
except hers seemed afraid of the coyote for they ran off and howled terribly, 
but her little dog barked at him and finally grabbed hold of the coyote and 
tried to bite him tell little Robt J that there are many "caas" here and I 
w ish he vv ere here to see them 

When Manager Klebcrgd!d go to CorpusChnsti to see his family, 

ie and bis w ife enjoy ed attending town parties amongst friends 
Upon one such occasion, in Febru-iry, . 898, at a festiv itv “given by 
Dt indMrs SpohnmhonorofMrs.johnG Kenedy of La Parra,” 
the Corpus Chnsti Caller reported that “Mr. Robert J. Kleberg, after 
much persuasion, smgs ‘In Days of Old,When Knights Were Bold’ 



m a style that carries some of the company back to times when no 
entertainment was complete without him.” 1 ” 

Dr. Arthur E. Spohn, the family’s doctor, neighbor and intimate 
friend, was one of the best physicians in Texas.Ten years previously 
he had spectacularly saved the life of Willie Chamberlain, the 
younger half brother of Henrietta King, when Chamberlain was 
bitten by a rabid coyote at the ranch. Dr. Spohn had rushed with his 
patient on a desperate voyage all the way to France and had arrived 
at Paris in time to have the great Pasteur administer his newly dis¬ 
covered inoculations against rabies James Gordon Bennett in a copy¬ 
righted story from Paris, dated April 24, 1888, had quoted Pasteur 
as saying ‘ 'Our Wllhe is saved’ ’ — and Will 1am Chamberlain, bitten 
by a mad coyote on the faraway Santa Gertrudis, had become one of 
the first of men to be delivered from the fatal horror of rabies by the 
Pasteut treatment." 

For his many skillful services to all her family, Alice Kleberg felt 
a deep indebtedness to Dr. Spohn. She set plans afoot for the build¬ 
ing of a modern hospital in Corpus Christi, personally soliciting 
subscriptions from her many friends, and raising the greater portion 
of the money required. Among the contributions was the gift of a 
building site and $25,000 from Mrs. King. At one point m the cam¬ 
paign for funds a benefit amateur theatrical was presented, m which 
Clara Driscoll, daughter of a neighboring ranchman, played the role 
of Cleopatra to an enthusiastic and admiring audience. By dine of 
Alice Kleberg’s continued interest and fund raising, the much needed 
Spohn Sanitarium was erected m 1900, sec into operation, and pre¬ 
sided over by the admirable physician for whom it was named." 

Though Mrs. King did not enter into the acti\ lties of Corpus 
Christ! ''society” she demonstrated a marked interest in the doings 
of die townsfolk, and she maintained a most e\tcnsi\ e store of in- 



formation on every current affair.When the Caller was delivered, 
Alice would often read the “locals” and the “town talk” items 
aloud to her mother for the subsequent discussion and elaboration 
which Mrs. King enjoyed. Mrs. King also grew fond of fastening 
upon the newspaper first, reading it all and then sitting upon it—so 
that no one else in the family could see it or ask to see it — until she 
had herself relished the pleasure of dispensing all the news of the day 
as she herself saw fit. 

Her son Richard King H, his wife Pearl and their family from the 
Agua Dulce, were welcomed lovingly at the Santa Gertrudis and 
stayed often at the house m Corpus Christi. Young Richard Kleberg 
was usually called Richard Mifflin by the family, before he became 
known simpl) as Dick, in order not to be confused with his cousin 
and play mate Richard King III, a sturdy boy nearly three years older 
than theKlebergs Richard. Mrs. King also exchanged warmly affec¬ 
tionate visits and communications with her daughter Ella Welton 
and her family, and with the Chamberlains. Her relationship with 
her daughter Nettie Atwood, however, had been clouded with re¬ 
sene since before the death of Captain King; though there were 
exchanges of family news with Nettie, and occasional visits, the 
bond betw een Mrs. King and her eldest daughter and family was 
ne\ er as close as with her other children. 

The kind of news the women of the family exchanged may be seen 
in the letter Alice Kleberg wrote on March 20, 1894, to Addie 
Gillette Chamberlain, the wife of Mrs. King's youngest half brother 
hdwm: Alice Gertrudis is getting awfully cute . . . R. M. gets 
Henrietta into all sorts of mischief. Richard Mifflin wants to know 
. g™ de F, deho is in and tell him to write so he can see his wnt- 
4? * * 1 ° Cr ^ f a " ln Fort "Worth .. • se\ eral cases of mumps on 
the ranch . .. Nettie wires the children are all better but Edwin ... 



Baby Alice has only seven teeth. I have weaned her . . . kiss little 
Edmund for me . . . 

Mrs. King, accustomed to much traveling before the captain’s 
death, continued to take trips when the state of her health allowed. 
She went well outfitted for any contingency, traveling sometimes 
with as many as thirteen trunks. Most of her journeys were made m 
the summertime when Robert and Alice Kleberg and their children 
could accompany her, and almost every year a family entourage left 
the ranch for a few weeks, to see other members of Mrs. King’s 
family at San Antonio and St. Louis, then to vacation in Maryland 
at Deer Park and to visit large cities of the East, or else to enjoy the 
cool of the Rocky Mountains from Colorado Springs. Robert Kle¬ 
berg was anxious for his children to learn from these annual travels, 
and they remember how he would tell them as they sat on the trains, 
“Don’t be a pig in a poke. Look out the window'” They also re¬ 
member how they looked forward most of all to recurmng to the 
ranch life on the Santa Gercrudis, happiest vacation spot of all, be¬ 
fore they returned to the house m Corpus Christi for another j'ear 
at school. 

Next door to that house lived the aging neighbor and friend, 
Mifflin Kenedy. Since the death of his wife Petra Vela, he had lived 
mostly in town and maintained an office in Corpus Christi. Only 
two of his six children survived into his old age: his daughter Sarah 
Josephine who lived nearby with her husband, Dr. Spohn; and his 
son John G. Kenedy who had marued Miss Maria Stella Turcotte of 
New Oilcans and who, with his wife and two children, John Jr. and 
Santa, lived at La Parra as manager of the flourishing Kenedy ranch 
of 390,000 acres, south of Santa Gcrtrudis.The other members of 
Captain Kenedy’s family were his adopted daughter. Carmen Morell 
Kenedy, who hved with him and prestded over his household at 




Corpus Christi; his four married stepdaughters—children of Petra 
Vela and her first husband Vidal—three of whom lived in Browns¬ 
ville and the othei in Laredo; his brother E. J. Kenedy who lived at 
Brownsville, and a sister m Pennsylvania. 

In a deposition made m 1887, Mifflin Kenedy had stated that he 
was “69 years old, stockraiser and railroad contractor by occupa¬ 
tion.” During the last years of his life, the actual ranching and stock- 
raising were mostly in the competent hands of his son John, while 
the captain himself was engaged in the business of acquiring more 
ranchland, proving his land titles, and sponsoring another railroad 
leading into the area. As a “railioad contractor” he had, since Cap¬ 
tain King’s death, backed another project of their good and faithful 
ftiend, the visionary Uriah Lott. Kenedy’s financial aid and promo¬ 
tion had been chiefly responsible for Lott’s completion of a line 
which at last linked San Antonio to Corpus Christi by direct rail. 
This line, built after se\ eral years of struggle with inadequate fund¬ 
ing, was known as the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway, or less 
respectfully as chc “SAP,” and it was later purchased by and made a 
part of the spreading Southern Pacific system. 

The impeccable and courtly Captain Mifflin Kenedy, mellowed 
with moi e years than three score and ten, was attached by bonds of 
lasting affection to all the family of his old partner. He felt an 
especial interest in the grandson named for both members of a well- 
remembei ed team: Richard Mifflin Kleberg. His grandmother found 
Richard Mifflin hci faioritc too. she saw in his dark-haired good 
looks and sturdy manner attubutes to remind her stiongly of Cap¬ 
tain King, She admonished hci In cly grandson with pride “to know 
the names you bear.” 

A happy comradeship grew up between the two neighbors, the 
joung boy and the old captain. On his way home from school, 



Richard Mifflin would often stop by his elderly friend’s office. 
Sometimes the two would ride in the captain’s buggy on the roads 
outside of town. On one such day, looking out across the prairie, 
the old man said, “The country looks fine, sonny. No matter how 
rough this road is, it is never so rough as the Gulf of Mexico. Your 
grandfather used to say, ‘Mifflin, one tiling about the cattle business, 
you never have to crawl out on a cold stormy night and batten down 
— and you don’t need a compass half as bad’Once w lien the young 
boy opened the door to Captain Kenedy's office he found his friend 
sitting alone in silence, \v ith head bowcd.Whcn greeted, the captain 
did not respond. Silence continued, the white-haired head remained 
bowed for an uncomfortably long time, until the greeting was finally 
acknowledged .The small usitor had unwittingly intruded upon 
Quaker Kenedy m silent communion with his Maker. In old age, 
the faith of Kenedy's youth dwelt strongly in him. 

On his seventy-fifth birthday, his }oung namesake sent him a 
basket of fruit. Acknowledging the gift in a letter written June 18, 
1893, Kenedy wrote Richard Mifflin- “My little grandchildren 
Georgie, Johnny and Santa dined with me . . . and it would have 
pleased you indeed to see how their little eyes sparkled when the 
nice peaches, plums, apricots, oranges and cherries were set before 
them. I explained to them the basket of fruit was a Birth Day present 
from you.We then all drank the health of yourself, Henrietta Rosa 
and little Alice m a little sip of wine.” The old captain ended his 
letter with the kindest regards to your grand mother, and father 
and love to your mother, and love and kisses to your little sisters, 
and with a prayer that you will In e to be a great big good man, and 
that grand ma, father and mother and jour sisters will be proud of 
you, and that they will all say, what a good man Richard Mifflin has 
grown to be. 

Three years later, when Richard Mifflin Kleberg received a birth- 



day present himself from Captam Kenedy’s son John, the nine-year- 
old namesake of the two captains wrote: 

When 1 ^came to the ranch, I found a very beautiful little pony with a black 
snipe down his back and my saddle on him I was told 7°«l*d»t him » 

you for making me as happy Yours truly and gratefully, 

Richard Mifflin Kleberg 

By that time both captains were gone. ^nedy died sud¬ 

denly of a heart attack on the morning of March 14, 1895, 

".uh If Masonic honor." whU. .he 
CatholicChurch bells, which he had presented m memory of Petra 
Vela, tolled his passing The Caller reported A gloom was cast over 
our little city yesterday morning when the .words Optain 
Kenedy is dead’ were passed along our streets. His obituary 
pointed out the abiding friendship which had existed between Ken¬ 
edy and King, and with fitness summed up the accomplishment 
both friendstogether. " - they were intimately associated and a bi¬ 
ography of one cannot be written without reference to facts con¬ 
nected with the life of the other.They were equal to the important 
work of civilization assigned to them by Providence Texas owes 
them no small debt of gratitude.” Kenedy s death signalized in1 a 
very real sense the passing of the pioneer era Almost exactly ten 
ve«s after the death of Richard King, Mifflin Kenedy joined Ins old 
mr trier bet ond the remembered sound of steamboat whistles on the 
Rio Grande, be) ond the remembered sound of Longhorn heids mill- 
mg in the dust of die Wild Horse Desert. 





.V A New Century 

Brings New Ventures 




7_ t HEN 

the twentieth century 7 arrived, modernity had already begun to touch 
at the big ranch house. Telephone wires had put headquarters into a 
new kind of communication with town, with foremen on remote 
pastures. Lamplight had changed to the glare of acetylene which 
would soon be supplanted by the installation of Mr. Edison’s in¬ 
candescent electric bulbs.Water had been pumped to the house from 
one of the new deep wells Robert Kleberg had found, available at 
the turn of a tap, hot and cold.Thosc wells had brought a whole new 



augury for the future of the south tip of Texas-and new plans for 
the expansion of the ranch’s enterpnse. At the turn of the, centu y 
Robert Kleberg was engaged in negotiating for a huge addition to 
the ranch’s lands, the Laureles property which swept eastward from 
the edge of the Santa Gertrudis all the way to the shore of the Laguna 

^As r early as 18 6 2 Captain King had considered buying the Laureles 
from Charles Stillman; in some sort of arrangement with Stillman 
during the Civil War years King had in fact supermt^ded the rant ¬ 
ing there Then in 1868 Mifflin Kenedy, not Richard King, had 
bought the Laureles, fenced it, and ranched it successfully until 1882 
when the whole property had been sold to assyndicsite -o^amd 
inDundee, Scotland, under the title of the Texas Land & Cattle Co., 
Ltd The absentee investors had by no means found a bonanza ranch- 

Napier&OgcienofSanAntonio.While negotiations dragged through 

the year 1900 and most of 1901, the Santa Gertrudis was already 
buyingapart of the Laureles ““ le ;°" C ? Ctober , 12 ’ I9 °l’ WsB. 

Wells wrote Charles W. Ogden: Mr. Kleberg and myself will meet 
r- -r j j 17n , irse 1 f at your office in San Antonio on the after- 

The purchase was negotiated in two sections. By an agreement 
which had been drawn and dated September 17, 190., Mrs. Hen¬ 
rietta M King bought about 60,000 acres contained in the grants of 
Las Corn has Til InfemiUo and most of El Ch.lt,pm m return for 
-1, for S27 8io.oi.Thesc were paid by September 15, 

six notes, each tor v> 2 /,2 ‘ ' r 2. 

A r, formations continued for the purchase ot the remainder 
ident of the Texas Land & Cattle Co., four notes at four per cent 



interest, each for approximately one fourth of a total sum of 
$531,930.60, for nhich she received title to the rest of Laure es, 
about 110,000 acres, comprising the entire Rincon de Los Laureles, 
a portion of the Rincon dc Corpus Christi and 1266 acres of other 
lands. Ln estock, improv emcnts and equipment went with the title, 
and the Santa Gertrudis management assumed operation of the Lau¬ 
reles in 1906.' Among the properties acquired lias the old Laurel 
Leaf brand MifflinKcncdv hadrcgistcredm 1868; Mrs. Kingrcturned 
the right to use it, with sentiment, to John G. Kenedy at La Parra. 

The Laureles purchase added a great new ranch to the lit estock 
operation and brought the actual area of Mrs. King’s property to the 
million acres which the popular mind had already attributed to her 
ranch. During the first decade of the century Mrs. King also bought 
some fifteen to twenty smaller tracts which put about 65,000 addi¬ 
tional acres under her ownership.’ Then for a period of about ten 
years her ranch made no further major purchases. 

The turn of the century had brought a booming new interest in 
titles to Texas lands, an interest ei oked by a w ildly dramatic c\ ent 
presaging a new Texas economy the Spmdletop discoi cry of oil, 
near Beaumont in 1901. It brought from dusty files e\cry old deed, 
warrant and faded record that might conceivably put the possessor 
in touch with a claim to possible riches in oil land. Exact boundary 
lines and absolutely clear titles assumed new importance; suri eyors 
and land lawyers worked o\ ertime.The go\ emment of the Stare of 
Texas became newly interested in titles to lands within its public 
domain and began instituting a wholesale scries of lawsuits to chal¬ 
lenge titles, especially of lands formerly 1 composing Spanish and 
Mexican grants In 1902 the Texas land commissioner reported; 

It is believed that many of the claimants will be able to establish their 
titles, and some may be able to show they are entitled to hold the excess in 
area now claimed and held by them under a valid survey, but m such event 



Lie, or tf title is shown, the excess will be recovered. 


Lie, or lr uuc — 

the Nueces, found some of her titles una ^ ' valuable 

no question that the twnng sen tbe P alldlty Q f old titles, 

service to the whole region in g P cases d ; efinlt . lvely set- 

in causing careful new « s urveys^an ^^ acumen J am esB.Wells 

tling claims against titleho • became more than ever 

had so long wielded for his client Mrs. K g^ ^ wrote Wells 

apparent during these litigation . r n i d s anta Gertrudis soil yet.” 7 

to thank him for not losing aln ° fol ™ bl s re-examination of 

Tie 0,1 „».»» whet b “"£ s t“‘^™d“So..» g 
the area s land titles penetrate to Mrs. King 

opening of ,h. U- “ “ doling J 

leased the acreage of the »nc P Houston stockholders’ 

A.].Vick, who then transferred thelcaset of the i ease 

corporation called the King > J deve l opmC nt arrived 

was canceled in 1902. Th ° u § „ were brought m at White Point 
m the vicinity until 191 3 and though it was not until 1919 

twelve miles above Corpus Chr , leases on Mrs. King’s 

that any further action was taken regar mg ^ ^ ^ f or g 0t ten by the 
property, the possibility of “ y ‘ ars . Some estimate of 

ranch management during th S > stood _ wlt h artesian 

the value of the Rancho Santa Ger r , ndica ted by the fact that 
w ell water but without oil w ^ ls "^ an£ j land promoters report- 
in 1907 a gioup of eastern cap • hcr ranc!l> and was 

cdly offered Mrs. King ten million dollar 

refused.’ 



During the first years of the new century Robert Kleberg lived in 
the productive prime of his busy Iife.Thc problems of managing a 
million acres of pasture land, on which grazed 75- 000 head of cattle 
and nearly 10,000 head of horse stock, demanded only a portion of 
the astonishing energy Kleberg brought to his work. His mind was 
quick to fasten upon the far-reaching potentials of the artesian water 
supply he had discovered under the surface of coastal South Texas. 
Beyond the immediate benefits of water on thirsty ranching pastures, 
he studied the measurements of larger shapes, of future shapes: 
settlers arrn ing to create an area of irrigated farms, new crops, new 
towns, new \alucs for lands—all scr\cd by a railroad inside the 
ranch’s own front gate. Forging this vision into reality, he not only 
carried forward the huge livestock operation he managed, he experi¬ 
mented with new farm products for the land, he brought in a rail¬ 
road, he built a city, he nourished a whole region into a new phase 
of enterprise. 

Adequate rail transportation was the crux upon which shapes for 
the future dcpendcd.The Texas Mexican Railway which had gone 
into operation in 1881 pointed west instead of south from Corpus 
Chnsti, and went to Laredo on a roundabout way for connections 
with San Antonio and the rest of the nation. Its closest point con¬ 
venient to the Santa Gertrudis was Collins Station, twenty miles 
northwest of ranch headquarters. In 1888, when the S. A. & A. P. 
had gone into operation from Corpus Christi north to San Antonio, 
the ranch had found itself with far better rail facilities than those 
offered by theTex-Mex to Laredo: at the ] uncture of the S. A. & A. P. 
and theTex-Mex tracks a village had grown up which had superseded 
CoHins Station as the ranch's railway shipping point and postal ad- 
dress.Tnis little town was named Alice-after Mrs. Robert J. Kle¬ 
berg—and it was twenty miles from Santa Gertrudis headquarters, 
e ow er tip of Texas from Corpus Chnsti straight south was still 



unserved by rads.The formerly important border town of Browns¬ 
ville had languished tn the backwater of a merely local, diminishing 
trade, sunk in a sleepy isolation. It awaited in a rather desultory way 
a resurrection which only railway connection with the rest of the 
world could bring.™ 

Every attempt to achieve this connection had collapsed. As early 
as 1873 Richard King had sponsored an unsuccessful project for a 
line called the Corpus Christi & Rio Grande Railroad which would 
have linked Brownsville with Corpus Chnsn.Ten years later Count 
Joseph Telfener had planned a line through Brownsville into Mex¬ 
ico, but his plan had come to nothing." The grandiose promoter 
Colonel E. H. Ropes had arrived m Corpus Christi m 1889, pro¬ 
posing to dredge a channel through Mustang Island to make Corpus 
Christi a real deep-water ocean port, and further proposing to build 
a railroad from there through Brownsville and on south as far as 
Panama. In 1890, twenty-five miles of actual grading had been done 
on his Corpus Christi & South American Railway; m 1891, the 
heavy dredge Josephine was actually chewing slowly across Mustang 
Island toward what was to be called "Port Ropes.” But the Ropes 
ideas had far overreached their financial backing. During the money 
panic of 1893 the flamboyant Colonel Ropes left Corpus Christi for 
good, after a canewhipping administered by an irate local investor." 
One of the bitterest scars left by "the Ropes boom” had been the 
failure of the bank and the loss of the personal fortune belonging to 
Perry Doddridge, Captain King’s trusted friend, who died in 1902 
with his fortune unrepaired." Following the Ropes fiasco, yet an¬ 
other attempt to bring rail connections into Brownsullc had failed 
in 1S94, 11 hen the construction of the Pan-American Railway, a 
projected line from Victoria southward to the Rio Grande, ended 
m a sheriff’s sale of the rails and equipment." It was against this 
background of continued failure that some citizens of Brownsville 



e\en sponsored an aborted scheme for what was to be called the 
"Picket Line,” a stub connection to be built from Laredo doun- 

"M'eanwhile there had appeared a somewhat more solid possibility 
for the building of a line to serve the area south from Corpus 
Christi The pou erful Southern Pacific system had bought the S. A. 
&A P ,m 1893 thcfamousTcjiasRangcrMa]orJohnB.Armstrong, 
who was ranching on his property in the La Barren grant south o 
the Kenedy Ranch, approached Southern Pacific officials with a pica 
to extend their rails south from the S. A. & A. P. to Browns\ illc. 
Armstrong’s petition w as strongly supported by most o flits ranching 
neighbors, notably Mifflin Kenedy and Mrs. King. At the time, 
the Southern Pacific happened to be in straits with the Texas Rail¬ 
road Commission over alleged monopolistic abuses, but when the 
dispute was settled there were no legal restraints against the right of 
the Southern Pacific to extend its S A. & A. P. tracks to the Rio 
Grande if it so chose, and the big system forthw ith considered the 
south up of Texas “as its ow n presen c’ ’ into w hich it w ould extend 
rails at its leisure and design Then after due consideration of the 
possibilities, thcSouthcrn Pacific chose to bclicv c that the area south 
of Corpus Christi did not yet display sufficient promise to justify 
theexpenseofbuildingandoperatingahneto serve it.Innotdcigning 
to make answer to Armstrong’s repeated petition, the Southern 
Pacific succeeded in raising the ire of influential residents in Nueces, 
Hidalgo and Cameron counties Pressures w ere building. Artesian 
wells came in, flow ing strong, bringing visions, changing the eco¬ 
nomic prospect of the isolated area. Its citizens wanted a railroad, 
and they wanted action 17 

In 1900 Robert Kleberg had plowed an experimental farm plot of 
fifteen acres near the Santa Gertrudis headquarters and had planted 



trial crops of cabbage and onions, irrigating them with the flow from 
one of the ranch’s deep wells.The yields had been so spectacularly 
rich that Kleberg’s imagination was fired.' 3 Pursuing a bent for scien¬ 
tific inquiry, by 190Z he was engaged in a continuing series of pio¬ 
neering experiments to determine commercial crop possibilities, and 
to disseminate the information thus gathered for the use of the 
farming communities he hoped to see grow in the region. Cultivat¬ 
ing trial plots of irrigated vegetables and grain feeds for livestock, 
Kleberg also experimented with cotton. As a dry-farming crop it 
had been produced in Nueces County before 1890. K With the ad¬ 
vent of artesian wells for irrigation, cotton planting began imme¬ 
diately to boom. To his experimental station at the Santa Gertrudis, 
Kleberg also brought experts to establish nurseries of semitropical 
fruit trees, dates, olives, citrus.” The citrus experiments, which in 
1904 came under the skilled supervision of a horticulturist from 
California, Harvey C. Stiles, were the foundation for a highly suc¬ 
cessful citrus industry which now occupies a considerable part of the 
lower Rio Grande valley." In the midst of these many new possi¬ 
bilities for the development of the land, Robert Kleberg was not 
unmindful of the basic dream of his pioneering predecessor Richard 
King: efficient transport for beef cattle directly from the ranch’s 
pastures to the remote markets of the nation. It was time for a rail¬ 
road. 

Thoroughly tired of the Southern Pacific’s dilatory tactics, Kle¬ 
berg looked in another direction and found a new friend, Benjamin 
Franklin Yoakum, who had been employed by an old friend, Uriah 
Lott, during the construction and early operation of the S. A. & 
A. P. Since those strenuous days, Yoakum’s business and promo¬ 
tional talents had carried him to a position of power in the railroad¬ 
ing world, and had made him a magnate of the Frisco-Rock Island 



system “The prime role Robert Kleberg pH) cd in turning V cnlmm s 
aggressne attention toward a railroading project m Soutli Texas is 
indicated b) this letter w ritten from St Louis on June 8,190a 

Mr R ] Kleberg 

Alice Nueces Count} Texas 

My Dear Mr Kleberg—I im m receipt of)ours of Maj 25th which] find 
upon my return from Europe where I have been killing rime for the last 
few weeks I thank you for your letter and information contained which 
shall be treated confidential!), and should wc decide to lool firther in the 
Southwest shall be glad to take the matter up with you again In fact I shall 
be glad any time you are m St Louis or I am in Texas 
Yours v cry truly, 

B T Yoakum* 1 

The matter was taken up Yoakum conferred w ith his old friend 
and former employer, the indefatigable Uriah Lott It was he, that 
railroad MSionary who with sweat and insufficient funds had created 
both the Tex-Mex and the S A &A P almost barehanded, it was 
Uriah Lott, that man destined to drive iron horses into so many 
wilderness miles w ith so little ability to gamer any personal rew ard 
for bis toil, who finally brought a railroad dow n to the tip of South 
Texas On a preliminary scout for Yoakum and the interests he rep¬ 
resented m St Louis Lott wrote from Quanah, Texas, on October 
2, 1902 

Mr Robert J Kleberg Esq , 

Corpus Christi Texas 

Friend Robert—I am on a confidential railroad mission through Texas 
from Red Riv er to Rio Grande for one of the North and South lines that 
propose building to a Mexican connection My business is to look ov er the 
entire line personally and make a full report recommending what I think 
most advisable and upon my report Ibavenodoubt the road w ill be built 
at once I have inspected the route from Concho County to this place and 
Vernon since Monday morning and the roads arc too muddy for me to do 



much from here, and, after looking into Indian Territory and a piece from 
Vernon tomorrow, shall return to wherel left my baggage and go from there 
South to Corpus, coming there next Tuesday night. I should like \ cry much 
to see you, and if possible have you show me over the line where you prefer 
to have it go through Santa Gertrudis and Cameron County Returning 
from Brownsville, I shall drive over the line North to San Antonio via Oak¬ 
ville and connect it up with Concho County from there and hasten North 
If you cannot go with me, I should like to have you send some one perfectly 
familiar with the country whom you could instruct as to the route that 
would be satisfactory. 

I do not want you to think I wish to impose any expense of such a trip 
upon you, for I am prepared to pay for the best and quickest chat can be 
procured There is just now great rivalry among the trunk lines and I think 
now is your time to secure the very best outlet to Kansas City, St Louis and 
Chicago I will give you more particulars when I see you 

With best wishes for Mrs King, your u ife, children and self, I am, 
Truly )our friend, 

U Lore 24 

Three months later, as a result of Lott’s trip, a charter was issued 
on January 12, 1903, to a corporation organized for the purpose of 
constructing, owning, maintaining and operating a railroad from 
Smton in San Patricio County, south across Nueces, Hidalgo and 
Cameron counties 160 miles to the town of Brownsville.The line 
was to be known as the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway 
and its incorporators were Robert J. Kleberg, A. E. Spohn, Robert 
Driscoll, Sr., Uriah Lott, Richard King II, John G Kenedy, James 
B.Wells, Francisco Ytuma,Thomas Carson, Robert Driscoll, Jr., 
E. H. Caldwell, George F. Evans, Caesar Kleberg, John B. Arm¬ 
strong and John J.Welder.The first nine constituted the Board of 
Directors, with Uriah Lott, President; Robert J. Kleberg,Vice- 
President and Treasurer, and John G. Kenedy, Secretary/’ 

In April a five-day preliminary reconnaissance of the route was 
made by a survey group sent out by B F. Yoakum/ 6 During the 



course of sight-seeing in the Santa Gertrudis headquarters vicinity 
Robert Kleberg had stopped the wagon. “Here/’ he said,^standing 
at a point about three miles due east of Mrs. King s house, is where 
we want to build a town when Lott's railroad gets here.”" The site 


became Kingsville. 

Railroad builders in Texas, after the repeal of the land grant law 
in 1882, could not receive as rewards the great bonuses of public 
lands which had been handed out by the State for each mile of con¬ 
structed roadbed. 28 In 1903 the acreage required by a new railroad, 
either for its right of way or for aid in its financing, had to come from 
private ownership; the problem of finding individual donors of suf¬ 
ficient acreage to make railroad building possible was a basic concern 
of Uriah Lott as president of the projected St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico. Mrs. King, who owned the most land in the area, donated 
the most: a one-half interest in more than 75,000 acres, in addition 


to a right of way across her property. 1 ’ Lott found a similar co¬ 
operation from other incorporators of the company, especially Rob¬ 
ert Driscoll, John G. Kenedy and John B. Armstrong, who donated 
large tracts to meet the quota for lands required by railroad building 
contractors .’ 0 In the vicinity of Brownsville requisite donations ac¬ 
cumulated more slowly. A score of interested citizens there made 
contributions of land and money to buy land, but it was not until 
Lott went to Brownsville and held a mass meeting on June 6 , 1903' 
to promote the project and to put down the Southern Pacific at¬ 
tempts to block the project, that donations became adequate to meet 
contractors stipulations.The total of these donations was in effect 
a down payment, in the form of land bonuses, made by local citizens 
to the railroad builders The amount of the down payment required 
was set forth in the telegram sent from St. Elmo, Illinois, on May 28, 
1903, by the railroad building contractors who had been chosen for 
the work: 



To U. Lott, 

Alice,Texas 

We will agree to construct your railroad from a connection with the 
Mex-National at some point between Alice and Corpus Christi to Browns- 
ville,Texas, with a Branch to Hidalgo County on the Rio Grande Ruer, 
providing owners of property will give us one-half interest in 240,000 acres 
of land to be selected by you free of debt and approved title with abstract 
of tide with trustees within thirty days and furnish us free right of way for 
entire line and Branch, including depot grounds at all stations and terminal 
grounds at each end of the Line and Branch We will commence work as soon 
as deeds have been deposited and title perfected This proposition only good 
until June 25, 1903. Answer what we may expect. 

Johnston Brothers.’ 1 

The offer held good for another week: on July 1, 1903, the railway 
company entered into contract with the able and experienced John¬ 
ston Brothers. Beyond the donations of land, the hard cash required 
to construct the St. Louts, Brownsville & Mexico Railway came 
from the subscriptions of a ‘ 'Brownsville Syndicate” of investors at 
St. Louis, brought together by B. F. Yoakum." Before the end of 
July, construction offices were opened in Corpus Christi, and engi¬ 
neers were taking the field to establish the right of way. 1 ’ 

Meanwhile, at a directors’ meeting held on the town site of Kings¬ 
ville, officers for the actual operation of the railroad had been elected: 
Uriah Lott, President; Jeff N. Miller,Vice-President and General 
Manager. Shortly thereafter, the operational oigamzation had been 
completed by the following appointments: Duval West, General 
Attorney; James B.Wells, General Counsel; R. J. McMillan, Assis¬ 
tant General Attorney; W. P. Homan, Chief Engineer; L. A. Guc- 
renger, Resident Engineer; John D. Finnegan, Secretary and Treas¬ 
urer; W. I. Church, Auditor; H.W. Adams, General Freight Agent; 
Finley W. Parker, Car Accountant; C. B. Chase, Superintendent 



Motive Power, Herbert C. Dennett and C. J. Crane, Chief Clerks 
to General Manager, W. J Carnahan, Stephen Daly and H. A Jones, 
Construction Supervisors. 14 

Sixteen miles west of Corpus Christi a material yard was estab¬ 
lished at the point of juncture between the proposed north-south 
line and the east-west rails of the Tex-Mex; trackage rights having 
been secured for the use of the Tex-Mex line to that point, materials 
were soon piling up at the yard.This junction point stood in the 
middle of a pasture belonging to Robert Driscoll .The site was gi\ en 
the name of Robstown and it became the first of many towns bom 
as the tracks moved south across unpopulated ranges to the Rio 
Grande.” 

The construction organization worked without a hitch and track¬ 
laying progressed so rapidl) that the railway was built and in opera¬ 
tion within less than a year from the time construction began. A 
bunting-draped excursion train northbound from Brownsville to 
Corpus Christi made the first run over the completed line on July 4, 
1904. Flags wa\ ed, cannons boomed, brass bands played m a salute 
to Independence and the “Brownie” Line. 

Henrietta King rode down to the raw town site of Kingsv llle that 
day to await the arrival of the first tram ever to move on a scheduled 
run o\ er the prairie that had been her home for almost exactly half 
a century .When the train came in sight, “Mrs King stood up in the 
wagon, and, with hands clasped, overjoyed almost to tears, said; 
Thank goodness, it is here* 56 That morning a telegram addressed 

to Mr. and Mrs Robert J. Kleberg came from Brownsville. 

THE FIRST PASSENGER TRAIN LEFT FOR CORPUS CHRISTI THIS MORNING 
1 HEARTILY CONGRATULATE YOU BOTH ON THIS EVENT WHICH COULD 
NOT HAVE HAPPENED BUT FOR V OUR EARNEST EFFORTS AND HEARTY AND 
LOYAL COOPERATION 


U LOTT, PRESIDENTS 



The first annual pass General Manager Miller issued was made out 
to Mrs. H. M. King. 5 *The second was: 



Time Table No. One was set up, effective Monday, July 4,1904, 
at 12:01 A.M., for north- and southbound passenger trains running 
daily except Sunday. ” It is said the line operated no Sunday train out 
of deference to Mrs. King’s feelings regarding the Sabbath. 40 Sched¬ 
uled time for the passenger run of 158.06 miles between Brownsville 
and Corpus Christi was nine hours (the stagecoach service from 
Brownsville to Alice took forty jolting hours), and scheduled freight 
trains ran each way three trips weekly. 

Long before railroad surveyors had driven their stakes across the 
Santa Gertrudis, Robert Kleberg had chosen the site for the develop¬ 
ment of the town abouc three miles cast of ranch headquarters. He 
had by no means awaited chc arrival of the tracks to begin building 
the town.The railway company had received ics charter in January, 

1905: before that month was out another stockholders’ corporation, 
the Kleberg Town & Improvement Co., had been organized. Its 
president wasRobcrtJ. Kleberg. It was not only a means to plan, pro- 




mote and completely control the creation of a town and adjoining 
farm tracts, it was also the instrument through which the railway 
builders were given the land bonus donated to them by Mrs. King. 

To go into business the Kleberg Town & Improvement Co. re- 
ceiv ed from Mrs. King title to 41,820.6 acres lying along the railroad 
route including what is now Kingsville and 34,854.8 acres around 
what is now Raymondv llle, for subdivision into farm sites and 
town sites. 4 ’ The company then issued stock, 5000 shares at $100 a 
share and made a gift of 2500 of these shares to the railroad builders, 
thus presenting them with their one-half interest not only in the 
land but in the profits to be made from an organized sale of the land. 
The remaining 2500 shares m the company were owned by Mrs. 
King, except for a qualifying share held by Robert ]. Kleberg. 42 

By 1913 all but about 7000 of the 76,675.4 acres had been sold and 
the proceeds, “many hundred thousand dollars,” divided between 
the railway builders on the one hand and Mrs. King on the other/’ 
In 1914 a reorganization reduced the capital stock to 500 shares at 
$100 each; 44 subsequent subdivision and sale of farm sites in the 
vicinity of Alice and Bishop brought additional dividends in the 
continued operation of the company. 

Kleberg kept that operation so firmly m hand, controlling sales, 
discouraging speculators, that Kingsville and its farming environs 
grew soundly .The Kleberg Town & Improvement Co. promoted; it 
did not exploit/ 5 Kingsville developed unattended by the frontier 
phenomena of lawlessness and of economic boom and bust which 
ordinarily accompanied the arrival of a railroad and the hectic open- 
ingofnew country. 46 If citizens accustomed to wider latitudes came 
to resent the tight monopolistic rem Kleberg maintained over the 
community he created, they must have been aware of that rem the 
day they arm ed and chose to stay, and not even the fractious denied 
that Kingsville, compared to the doings closer to the Rio Grande 



when the railroad arrived, was bom and grew up in an atmosphere of 
order unexampled in South Texas. 

The survey of the town had been begun in May, 1903, embracing 
an area of 853 acres, divided into 226 city blocks defined by wide, 
straight streets. Alice Kleberg often conferred with the surveyor, 
Fred Warren, on the details of the town plan. Most of the streets 
were marked out on the prairie pasture and grubbed clean of brush 
by the time the railhead arrived from Robstown in February, 1904/ 7 
When the tracks had moved past the town site on their way south, 
and a well driller had brought in a warer supply for the Kingsville 
station, a caboose and a string of boxcars were shunted out on a 
siding to become headquarters of Vice-President and General Man¬ 
ager JeffN. Miller, and field office for the railway under construc¬ 
tion/’ For the next few months the only other signs of habitation at 
Kingsville were a few temporary shacks and tents pitched along the 
tracks, where construction crews camped and could find a meal for a 
quarter at a tent cafe/' 

In the early spring of r 904 a construction train brought in the first 
shipment of materials for the town’s first permanent business estab¬ 
lishment, the Kingsville Lumber Co.This key property was owned 
by Henrietta King and managed by the energetic Charles Flato, Jr., 
who immediately assumed a leading role in town development and 
was soon operating a banking venture in connection with the lum¬ 
beryard, the Kleberg Bank, which financed the town's building, and 
which was owned jointly by Robert J. Kleberg and P. M. Johnston, 
of Johnston Brothers/ 0 Sales promotion on town lots and farming 
tracts was soon under way; fifty dollars was the price for an ordinary 
lot and choice comers were listed at five hundrcd.Thc Kleberg Town 
& Improvement Co. was the source of title to every foot of property 
in the entire vicinity, and every deed contained a clause strictly pro¬ 
hibiting the sale of spirituous liquors under penalty of defaulting 



title. Mrs. King intended to see no saloons in her town, and there 
were none.Their continued absence was a pre-eminent factor in the 
peace and quiet which attended Kmgst llle’s growth.” 

As the spring of 1904 advanced, the railroad was busy building a 
depot, a general office and a roundhouse. John B. Ragland, brother 
of the foreman at the Santa Gertrudis, arrived to set up a general 
merchandise store in a shack “twelve by fourteen feet” financed 
largely by the Kleberg Bank. A little grocery shop with a dirt floor, 
a druggist’s shack which also doubled as post office, a tent cafe, Rag¬ 
land’s minuscule General Merchandise, and an open air lumberyard 
comprised the “business district” of Kingsville which greeted the 
first excursion tram on the Fourth of July, 1904.” 

The advent of the trams brought the arrival of inquiring "home- 
seekers" and prospectivecustomersto thcKlebergTown&Improve- 
ment Co., which opened an office in its own new Kingsville building 
before the end of 1904. In August of that year an able young news¬ 
paperman, Roy Miller—who would thenceforth be closely identi¬ 
fied with the promotion of many of Robert Kleberg’s enterprises— 
was employed as adi ertismg agent of the St. Louis, Brownsville & 
Mexico Railway to publicize the attractions of the area.” Miller’s 
promotional activities brought a widening publicity not only to the 
area but to the Santa Gertrudis ranch, and it brought increasing 
numbers of tourists and prospecting settlers to look over the land. 

The Kleberg Town & Improvement Co. began to attract buyers 
of both town lots and farm sites.These last were usually in tracts of 
forty or eighty acres and, depending upon their location, were sold 
for prices ranging from fifteen to twenty-four dollars an acre, with 
no down payment required and on easy terms “ The sounds of car¬ 
penters hammers and saw s were heard increasingly along the streets 
of the new town; up at the ranch headquarters three miles away cwo 
kitchens and two cooks were almost constantly busy, feeding an 



influx of visitors and new customers of the Kleberg Town & Im¬ 
provement Co .The company quickly saw the necessity of providing 
a decent hostelry for the new town, and early in 1905 it built a first 
class two-story hotel called the King's Inn, which was well furnished, 
with all the modern conveniences of the day and with a good dining 
room.The hotel immediately became the center of the town’s social 
activity.” By the time Kingsville celebrated the first anniversary of 
its first passenger tram the town built on the cow pasture had grown 
to a population of nearly 1000, “with two newspapers, a bank and 
sundry other buildings.” It was there to stay, its real estate values 
were firm and Robert Kleberg was stating for publication m the 
Texas Stockman &■ Farmer, July 5, 1905 
We are nor booming Kingsville and are not inviting boomers here . 

To the man who is seeking a home where climate, soil, water and all other 
natural conditions are the best, and 11 ho knows how to work, we offer such 
opportunities as are not found m many places 

We beltet e this country is to be one of the richest agricultural sections of 
the world, and we are spending much thought and energy and money with 
the view of making the most of its possibilities 

I am satisfied after twenty years of experience and experimentation, that 
the soil is adapted to all semi-tropical fruits, vegetables and farm crops 
With such soil and such climate, plenty of water and good railroad service, 
whac is to prevent us from making a paradise where the prairie was 

The Kleberg Town & Improvement Co. lived up to all its name: 
it built a town and it provided improvements. In 1905 it financed 
and began the installation of a waterworks, which was completed in 
1907 at a cost of about $75,000. 56 That same year the Kingsville Ice 
8t Milling Co., built by Robert Kleberg and backed by Mrs. King, 
brought an ice factory to town. 17 The Kmgsv die Publishing Co., 
owned by Mrs. King, published a weekly newspaper. 5 * The Kings¬ 
ville Pou er Co., built mostly with Mrs. King’s funds, lit Kingsville 
with electric light m 190s. 55 Outside of town, irrigated vegetable 



gardening and cotton growing burgeoned in a first surge of planting 
on the new farms. To create a system for supplying deep-well water 
to the local agriculture, Kleberg organized the Algodon Land &lrri- 
gation Co. in 1905.*° 

This was the one large expectation which was doomed to a decisi ve 
disappointment. As early as 1907 it became clear that Robert Kle¬ 
berg’s dream of extensive irrigated farming would not be fulfilled. 
In the Kingsville vicinity it was found that most wells were inade¬ 
quate to supply the large volumes of water required for irrigation 
purposes over any sustained period of time. Farther south, in parts 
of the Raymondville area, a small magnesium content in the deep- 
well water, flowing upon the irrigated fields, was found to he 
sufficient to clog the aeration of the cultivated soil to the increasing 
detriment of crops. Only a few seasons of general experience were 
required to prove that dry-farming of cotton, sorghum and other 
gram feeds was more feasible than irrigated farming which depended 
upon the local artesian water. 

Kleberg then regretfully discontinued the project for which the 
Algodon Land & Irrigation Co. had been organized and turned his 
attention to dry farms of cotton and of grain feed—and to profits 
mvol\ ed m processing and marketing the local cotton yield. 61 By 
1907 Mrs.King had already financed the first cotton gin near Kings- 
ville.This was the initial installation of what became the Gulf Coast 
Gin Co., owned solely by Mrs. King, which later built and oper¬ 
ated nearly all the gins between Corpus Christi and Brownsville. 
Related to this interest in cotton growing and ginning was the Kings¬ 
ville Cotton Oil Mill Co. in which Mrs. King invested $100,000 in 

i9ii. 81 

The proliferating enterprise of the Kleberg Town & Improvement 
real estate promotion and development, soil and crop infor¬ 
mation and experimentation, cotton and stock feed planting, gin- 



ntng and milling, public utilities, hotel operation, building material 
and construction, banking—was the burden of a man who was also 
engaged m actively managing the largest livestock ranch in the 
United States.To aid in the administration of the Kleberg Town & 
Improvement Co.’s daily business routine he set up the Kingsville 
Land & Investment Co. in 1910, and placed at its head a young man 
named John D. Finnegan, a native of St. Louis who had come to 
South Texas in 1904 as the Secretary and Treasurer of the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico. 61 Stationed as division superintendent at the 
railway offices in Kingsville, he divided his time between his railroad 
jobandhisduttes with the land and investment company. Finnegan’s 
knowledge of fiscal proceduies and expert accounting practices made 
him a most welcome new element m Robert Kleberg’s managerial 
affairs. In 191a Finnegan resigned from the railroad to begin a long 
career as chief accountant and purchasing agent for the multiple 
Kmg-Klcberg interests both in town and on the ranch. 

While the major business enterprises of Kingsville were being 
created and controlled largely by money stemming from the Santa 
Gertrudis, Henrietta King did not neglect to direct a personal atten¬ 
tion to other aspects of Kingsville’s life.The first church service in 
the town was conducted by a Presbyterian minister in the unfinished 
building at Mrs. King’s lumberyard. In 1905 she donated both a 
building site and the funds required for the construction of a Pres¬ 
byterian Church, the first church building m town. 6 ’In 1907 Baptists 
built a church; during the following year Methodists, Episcopalians 
and Catholics each erected their own building, a Christian Church 
followed in 1910. To each of these congregations Mrs. King offered 
a gift of town property as a building site for a place of worship. 6 ’ She 
provided Masons with a meeting place. 66 When the Kingsville 
Lodge was organized m June, 1905, it was designated “Chamberlain 
LodgeNo. 913,” mmemoryofapioneerMasonofBrownsville, the 



Reverend Hiram Chamberlain, and in gratitude to his daughter. 

The first public school opened at Kings* die in 1906 with thirteen 
pupils and one teacher; 68 by 1908 there were four teachers and^i2> 
pupils crowded into inadequate classrooms.The next year Mrs. King 
donated the grounds and all the required funds, about $75,000, * or 
the construction of an excellent two-story brick building of twenty- 
two rooms, which was open for the fall term of 1910. In her letter 
presenting this gift to the Board of Trustees of the Public Schools of 
Kingsville, Mrs. King wrote, “As I have carefully selected expert 
house builders for this work, so I would urge upon you the impor¬ 
tance of employing expert character builders for the work within. 
That same year the Presbyterian Synod of Texas began a movement 
for a school to be dedicated to vocational training for Mexican boys. 
Mrs. King donated a site for the school, 700 acres of land five miles 
south of Kingsv die; and a most remarkable minister, Dr. J.W. Skin¬ 
ner, slowly and arduously created from this unadorned gift of land 
an admirable school, the Texas-Mexican Industrial Institute." 0 

On the rad line between Robstou n and Brownsville there were 
twenty-one little stations, some destined to become thru ing towns, 
others to remain little more than lonesome tanks and station houses, 
or sidings fitted with cattle pens, built in the brush by the side of the 
rails. 7 ’ Those rails ran for fifty-eight miles on Henrietta King’s pas- 
tures.The Kleberg Town & Impro\ ement Co. by no means limited 
its interests to the de\ elopment of Kings\ die.When Sun eyor Fred 
Warren had finished marking out the site for that town, Robert 
Kleberg had sent him immediately seventy-two miles south on the 
rad line to a station on Mrs. King’s San Juan de Carricitos lands. 
There Warren had laid out the town sites of Raymonds die and Ly- 
ford on property which had been com eyed to the Kleberg Town & 
Improvement Co. It proceeded to sponsor a development of that 
area, using much the same methods as those employed at Kingsville, 



though on a reduced scale and with slower success. By 1912 the 
Raymondville-Lyford community held about foui hundred inhab¬ 
itants, most of whom where engaged in dry cotton farming on small 
tracts m the vicinity. 71 

The company’s interests were also involved at a station six miles 
northeast ofKmgsville, on a tiact of prairie blackland pasture bought 
from Robert Driscoll of Corpus Christi by a wandering ptomotei 
and colonizer, F. Z. Bishop. In developing a town site and in sub¬ 
dividing the adjacent farm land, Bishop appears to have been an 
agent working for Kleberg rather than an independent promoter. 75 
The town Bishop founded took his name—the railroad had first 
named the station Julia—and the waxy soil of the prairie that sur¬ 
rounded the little townof Bishop was such ex traordinarily nch cotton 
land that by 1912 hundreds of settlers had arrived to farm it. 75 

Another land development fifteen miles south of Kingsville, near 
a railway station designated as Spohn, grew m a different manner. 
Mrs. King sold a tract of her land there to Theodore F, Koch, a 
successful banker and land colonizer from St. Paul, Minnesota, who 
had been first attracted to pioneering business possibilities m the 
south tip of Texas by an illustrated article he read in the Review of 
-Revicws/'apiece doubtless springing from the promotional endeavors 
of Roy Miller. Koch inspected land and land values fiom Browns¬ 
ville to Corpus Christi, and in January of 1907 he bought from Mrs. 
King 18,881 acres m the Rincon de la Boveda grant for $189,839. 
The purchase was later increased by 5000 acres, and Koch asked for 
and received additional rights as exclusive agent for the sale of cer¬ 
tain nearby acreage owned by Mrs. King.The first step in Koch’s 
program was the removal of Spohn station to a more favorable site 
a mile south, and rebuilding and rechnstenmg it with a name more 
evocative for promotional purposes: Riviera. 76 By 191 z Koch had 
established a growing town, a community of small farms, two small 



dependent hamlets called Baffin Bay and Vatman, and a resort area 
nine miles east of the railway, Riviera Beach. Built on the shore of 
an inlet of the Laguna Madre called Baffin Bay, Riviera Beach 
achieved some currency as a resort served not only by a hotel and 
bathhouse, but by a little branch rail line built by Koch, the Baffins 
Bay & Western Railway. 77 A hurricane in 1916 brought havoc to the 
resort from which it ne\ er recovered, but the farm tracts sold by the 
Theo. F. Koch Land Co. survned as a permanent feature in the 
area’s development. 

Between Koch’s Riviera subdivision and the Kingsville tracts of 
the Kleberg Town & Improvement Co. was the railroad flag stop 
called Ricardo, six miles south of Kingsville. In 1908 the Kleberg 
company appointed an agent to sell tracts at Ricardo; seven years 
later there was sufficient cotton acreage in the neighborhood to war¬ 
rant the building of a local gin. Beginning in 1913, settlers there also 
brought in Jersey cattle, to establish what became a profitable dairy¬ 
ing business in the Ricardo vicinity. 7 * 

Two other stations on the railroad became important as opera¬ 
tional points on Mrs. King’s ranch. Headquarters for the whole 
southern division was moved from the old site at El Sauz to the rail¬ 
way station Nonas, named in Spanish for the ranch’s (and the rail¬ 
road’s) lawyer and great friend: nonas means wells At Nonas station 
the ranch made use of a two-story frame house built on railroad land 
only a few paces from the tracks, this gaunt, sunburned, hospitable 
edifice was to gam more than a local fame as the bachelor roost of 
Caesar Kleberg, the strenuous and genial superintendent who bossed 
the lower end of the King Ranch for thirty years. Norms was $0.7 
miles south from Kingsville. 79 Three and a half mil es north from 
Kingsi file was a rail siding named Caesar. It was here that the ranch 
built its largest set of shipping pens to handle the cattle it sent to 



market, as Richard King had dreamed fifty years before. Fifty years 
later, with the railway a section of a great trunk system, a sign at 
Caesar still says: 

THE LARGEST LIVESTOCK LOADING POINT 
on the Missouri Pacific Lines 
Santa Ccrtrudis Ranch 

The economic growing-up of the area served by the St, Loins, 
Brownsville & Mexico Railway was not unaccompanied by grow mg 
pams.The railroad itself suffered in the growth process it created. It 
went into a receivership in 1913 after having been taken over by the 
Frisco system and renamed the Gulf Coast Line, three years later 
it became a part of the Missouri Pacific. 

In 1904 the rails built across an almost completely unpopulated 
stretch of ranching country to a border town terminal of just seven 
thousand inhabitants opened up a territory so undeveloped that the 
profits of railroading through it were future potentials, not present 
actualities—as the Southern Pacific had accurately predicted, not 
choosing to gamble.There was admirable courage in the backers of 
the “Brownie,” who did gamble. By their willingness to risk as 
pioneers must risk, they made the actual commerce of new la n d 
commensurate with its promise. In J5107 the rhree-veai-rsld raihv^, 
hauled about five hundred carloads of farm products from the lower 
Rio Grande valley. By 1925 the produce of that valley was moving 
m 35,362 cars to distant markets.*° 

Though the land development expressed by such figures was grad¬ 
ual, the arrival ofthe rails caused an immediate commercial quicken¬ 
ing from Corpus Chnsti south to the Rio Grande. Brownsvij] e 
awakened from its sleep. Soon a branch line of the rails, from Har¬ 
lingen on the Arroyo Colorado to Fordyce above the old Mexican 
town of Reynosa, paralleled the river and opened a route to market 



for farm products from the rich alluv lal soil of the valley. A widening 
network of canals, built by the private capital of a series of land 
de\elopment companies, brought a flow of river water to irrigate 
and make products e a constantly increasing acreage. Mesquite jun¬ 
gles along the margin of the Rio Grande became plowed fields. Land 
prices chmbed.The kind of land that sold for $4 an acre in 1905 sold 
for S22 in 1910, unimproved.* 1 The first bale of cotton produced in 
the United States during that season of 1910 came from Mercedes 
in the Rio Grande Valley,* 1 the same year, oranges and grapefruit 
vv ere first picked in commercial quantities from the newly planted 
citrus grov es of the valley.*’ A modest resurgence of the old Browns- 
ville-Matamoros trade, fed now by rails instead of boats, joined 
with the agricultural dev elopment of the area and added to a growth 
of prosperity. United States dollars instead of Mexican pesos be¬ 
came the currency m general circulation at Brownsv die for the first 
time in that town’s history.* 4 

The increase in population which followed the adv ent of the rail¬ 
road reshaped the politics as w ell as the economy of the south tip of 
Texas Most of the new ly arm ed citizenry were Anglo-Americans 
who came carr) mg w ith them “the traditional ideas of local govern¬ 
ment and politics found in such states as Minnesota, Iowa and 
Kansas The local government they encountered in southmost 
Texas, the sw ay of a kind of patriarchal border bossism practiced by 
a small minority of Anglo-American old settlers ov er the large ma¬ 
jority of Latin-Americans who constituted decisive weight at the 
polls, was resented b) many of the new arrivals who could not see 
how their ovv n interests w ere furthered by such a bod) politic—and 
who w ere soon catty ing, b) their increasing numbers, a large voting 
weight themselves* 5 A shake-up was inevitable, and it was most 
notable in Cameron County, where politics were attended by great 
ittemess and b) some bloodshed When the heat and strain of the 



1910 election came, James B.Wells, boss of the local Democrats, was 
too ill to participate, buthisson, JosephK.Wells, managed a Pyrrhic 
victoiy over combined Republican and Independent forces,' 6 
The new citizenry on the farms and in the villages springing up on 
recent cow pastures were not only dissatisfied with their lack of voice 
in local county government as constituted, they found themselves 
and their mterestsphysically isolated by tnconvemenc distances fiom 
the county seats.The Raymondville community, for instance, was 
forty-six miles from officialdom at Brownsville; Kingsville was forty 
miles from its county seat at Corpus Christi and farmers at Riviera 
were nearly sixty miles from their Nueces County courthouse. By 
1910 there was a strong movement afoot for divisions within the old 
county lines to establish new counties and attendant new county 
governments to serve newly arrived clusters of population.The 
movement became insistent enough to bring action at Austin; the 
state legislature created several new counties of direct concern to the 
management of Mrs King’s ranch. 

Willacy County was first established in 1911, named for state 
Senator John G. Willacy who represented the district. The first 
Willacy County’s boundaries more or less enclosed what is now 
Kenedy County. It was not until a further division in 1921 that 
Willacy received its present location farther south, while most of 
its previously defined area became a newly created county named for 
pioneer Captain Mifflin Kenedy. 87 The original Willacy County’s 
courthouse was at the town of Santa; ten years later Santa became 
the county seat of Kenedy" and Raymondville was designated the 
seat of the newly located Willacy County. Both these changes 
brought the southern divisions of the King Ranch —formerly in 
Cameron County—into new jurisdictions. 

Two other new counties were formed by lopping sections from 
the western and southern sides of big Nueces. Jim Wells County, 



named for the most eminent lawyer in South Texas, was created m 
1911 with the county scat at Alice.* 9 Located northwest of the Santa 
Gertrudis headquarters, this new county contained a portion of the 
de la Garza Santa Gertrudis grant and some other pastures com¬ 
prising the northwest sector of Mrs. King's ranch. 

Two years later, by an act of the legislature dated February 2 7 > 
1913, Kingsville itself became the scat of a new county, named for 
the German-Texan soldier at thcbattleofSan Jacinto, Robert Justus 
Kleberg. Carved from the southern part of Nueces, Kleberg County 
contained the heart of the Santa Gertrudis ranch. 90 The personal 
property of Henrietta King comprised approximately eighty per cent 
of Kleberg County's total acreage. Manager Kleberg administered a 
preponderant part of the land and of the business in the area, and he 
also assumed leadership in any mov ement he bcliev cd w ould con¬ 
tribute to that area’s permanent dev elopment and prosperity. He 
heartily endorsed the creation of the new counties and worked for 
their establishment. 

The resulting new county administrations were clearly not ar¬ 
rangements for the more convenient governing of a "private do¬ 
main. On the contrary, the new county seats—particularly the one 
at Kingsv llle made the King Ranch s political position much more 
complicated. From Robert Kleberg's point of v lew, the situation 
related not merely to seeing friends holding local office, but to main¬ 
taining a strong voice in affairs which determined local tax rates. 
Public funds in increasing amounts were required for the expenses 
of local gov ernment Bond issues were demanded for both municipal 
and county improvements, especially farm roads. All the funds of 
course derived from taxes, in owning the huge majority of taxable 
property, the Santa Gertrudis ranch bore the huge majority of county 
and municipal costs The ranch accepted this as its proper obligation. 
At the same time, its predominance on the tax rolls went unmatched 



by any predominance at the voting polls: the interests represented 
by the ranch could be subject to a punishing tax rate created by the 
voting majority who would pay very little of the tax. “The develop¬ 
ment of South Texas,’’ which Robert Kleberg had joyfully antici¬ 
pated and then brought about, involved the Santa Gertrudis with a 
myriad ventures beyond its pasture fences, and planted a briar 
patch of politics within the front gate. 

Until the creation of Kleberg County, the political influence the 
isolated ranch could muster was devoted mainly to delivering votes 
to help the rather remote campaigns led by its friend, JamesB. Wells. 
Both the King and the Kenedy ranches did all they could m answer 
to pleas like the telegram from Wells to Caesar Kleberg in 1908: 
“Partnei, please get Robert to hoist Raymond to hold primary at 
Raymondville and other points and get out all the vote he possibly 
can. Answer.” 91 In return, Party Boss Wells—never in his life a 
candidate for public office—did his level best to take care of his 
political friends. Wells’ law associate, Harbert Davenport, noted 
that “the big cattle owners trusted him [Wells] in politics and 
usually suffered when they attempted politics on their own.”” 

The creation and existence of Kingsville and of Kleberg County 
necessarily focused the political attention and activity of the Santa 
Gertrudis ranch upon many local issues. In dealing with most of 
them, the aid and advice of James B.Wells were depended upon. His 
insight and effectiveness may be indicated by the record of peace 
and quiet, theabsenceofreally bitter political rancor, which attended 
the growth of Kingsville and the development of Kleberg County. 

In the midst of the changes brought to South Texas by a new 
century and a new railroad, the five Kleberg children began to glow 
up.The house on the rise of the prairie no longer stood isolated by 
miles of silent pastures crossed only by winding wagon roads. 

When the school term opened at Corpus Chnsti in September, 



the choice K.gh seat, to look out the window in the cup ‘ 

“pmate caboose” while it rattled and clac 'c over 

cmdery miles tow ardKmgsulle— where horses were watting. 

September of .904 Richard M.ffl.n-who had long ^ 
be called plain D.ck-was neatly seienteen and a junior “ ,^ nd 
Christi High. His sister Henrietta, fifteen in July, was a) ea 
him at high school. Alice, eleicn, was still in grammar sc• ^ 
eight-year-oldBob was starting third grade and the baby sis 
aged six, was just beginning school. , j 

Altogether exceptional talents residing m Dick Kleberg 1 P 
themselies long before he grew to manhood, manifesting a P i r ^^ 
ality shaped by almost excessive competence and confidence, 
physical and intellectual. He was as awiculate as he was aggr 
excellent at his studies when he cared toSc, lighthearted and ha 
some, gregarious, popular with his schoolmates, president o 
high school senior class, he was also suspcndel from school for 1 
fighting He played baseball as pitcher of the higi school team or 
sailed aboat on Corpus Christi Bay with the same skil t-erodeawu 
horse or roped and tied an outlaw steer. He was a t, c k shot, a 
splendid hunter, able in the practice of prairie lore he le^ed fro® 
old men of the cam po who lived close to the ways of the Uniterm 
earth and wild nature.The physically coordinated and co. et lU' e 
Dick was endowed with a mind of the same agile order as f p 0 Jy. 
He could use that mind w ith facile brilliance to store up mfc ^nof 
detn ed either from men or from books. He could pennant**-,, 



” “pov.d. h« own accompaniment on 
music: when he sang V , amongst Kmciios, he 

the guitar, accord,on or£“£ 3 LEnglfsh; his gift of 
spoke Spanish as natura >. ttcrtn g 0 f German he absorbed 

tongues was extende 7 a ‘ § km and b a CO mmand of French 
from his father and t e g ■ 7 and understan ding 

he acquired from a tutor. A poetic^ ^ ^ ^ & sentient 

of the range and its life, \ • , sq ab ) e Q f extroversion 

being-very uncommon m a persor A y ^ ^ marked hu 

and action distinguish for jJ fatber who was a 

character as he matured to want h.s eldest son to 

lawyer, the son and brother of y and ,f ced mm d 

seemed exactly fitted fo d aging child with an impish 

HissisterHenriettawasalnelyandeng g M ^ 

“ 1 'i?'P' 0n ^ pv' ) ' L iw 1 Mm m l■ l ^■' C t-^ , ICndmO[Pcr, , ' die butterfly would 

netta grew, gaiety inclined her spirit tow p [kl sad dle 

of town doings. She did frequent visitor ,t 

and dusty cow camps in l-tons were most primi- 

Caesar’s Nonas, “though the accomm her love for the 


tive.” Though she would live in taraway whenever ^ 

Santa Gertrudis was abiding, she came bad. 

opportunity presented >«elf became tombo y hands at 

Young Alice and[Sarah TS^ J especla lly unenthusiastic 

the cow works and roun p Corpus Chnsti Her character 

ov-school Ilf. and“ a “ “ ^O „d« in solitude, to 
_m her growing devotion to range 



knowledge of and communion with the land and the livestock- 
bore a marked resemblance to that of her mother’s beloved brother, 


Robert E. Lee King. 

Sarah, baby of the family, less Spartan than Alice, more at home 
outdoors than Henrietta, became a skilled huntress and horsewoman 
on the range, and the fat once of the KtiicnoSj who admired her loo .s 


and liked her sense of humor. 

The young Robert of the Kleberg family, whose name natura y 
became Bob, was eight and a half years y r ounger than his brother, 
a gap in age so wide that the two boy T s were able to share litt e 
genuine companionship until they were well grown. Bob and his 
sister Sarah, as the most junior members of the family, grew' up w ith 
a special bond of fellowship between them. 

There were resemblances in the characters of the two Kleberg boys 


and there were contrasts. Bob possessed self-assurance, but it was 
unlike Dick's. Bob had to work for his.The gifts of mind and body 
he possessed were neither so ready-made nor so di\ erse nor so amply 
sufficient as his brother’s. Bob had to stri\ e. It ga\ e his personality a 
tension absent in Dick. Bob’s wide grin was not his brother s con¬ 
fident smile. A self-sought discipline, a grapple for excellence, shaped 
Bob’s demeanor. 


The two boys were alike in their lo\ e for the life of the cow camps 
and their skills horseback .When Bob w r as six, he learned to do his 


part in holding a herd at roundup; at that age he was riding out 
before daylight with his father, brother, Caesar Kleberg and Sam 
Ragland, working cattle. By the time he was twel\ e. Bob was more 
expert with rifle and gun than most grow n men, and was a regular 
member of the adult hunting parties on the ranch. 0 He learned the 
lore of the outdoors; he also learned e\ ery phase of the ranch’s daily 
work by doing manual labor as a plain cowhand. *‘I ne\ er wanted to 



do anything else,” Bob said, more than forty years later. ‘ ‘Nothing 
is more fun. I never liked town, and I don’t like it now.” 

School was m town and at school he did not display hts brother’s 
easy aptitude with books, though his marks were good m subjects 
that interested him. Both brothers possessed highly perceptive and 
creative imaginations, yet the aptitudes springing from them were 
different. Dick’s strongest abilities were contained within the hu¬ 
manities, the arts; while the proclivity of Bob’s young engineering 
mind was more for the demonstrable fact and useful figure of prac¬ 
tical sctence.The Spanish the two brothers spoke provided some 
index to their attitudes Bob’s less adept tongue spoke the utilitarian 
idiom of the cow camp, with more than a touch of gringo accent. 
Dick, though he employed no Castilian lisp, spoke Spanish rounded 
and undefiled, as if he were discoursing in his only tongue. 

Bob entered school athletics as his brother did. He ‘ ‘played a little 
football” and earned a place on the baseball team, until he suffered 
a bad break in his pitching arm, cranking an automobile. In 1912, 
when he was fifteen and a sophomore at Corpus Christi High, motor 
cars were recent and strange and glamorous on the rough roads of 
South Texas. Bob’s grandmother King m one of her rare extrava¬ 
gances presented him with a five thousand dollar Packard.The me¬ 
chanically mmded Bob proceeded to soup up its top speed from 
forty to sixty miles an hour, a feat which he still remembers as a 
‘scientific accomplishment.” 

Beyond all else Bob’s consuming and abiding passion was the 
ranch. He was fitted to its life, he was fascinated with its operation. 
From the time when he was a very small boy he had lived with a 
ranching mentor and exemplar, old bachelor Sam Ragland stayed m 
a cottage about a hundred yards from the big house, and Bob’s father 
had sent Bob to live in a room next to the cattle manager’s The 



fledgling ranchman and the bluff cattleman had their meals at the 
big house with the other members of the family, but they had their 
quarters together at the cottage. In that companionship an tn t e 
long days on the pastures and in the corrals young Bob absorbed 
what the years had taught Sam Ragland about the comp icate 
chemistry that produced beef from grass. Bob Kleberg as a man 
would remember the evenings when the rain came pounding on t e 
cottage roof and old Sam in his nightshirt would come lighting up 
his pipe, strolling into Bob’s room, to listen to the welcome rain, to 
talk, to think aloud about the coming grass and how best to use it. 
“Whenyou can seethe cow chips floating,’ Sam would say, then 
we’ve had a rain.” 

Robert Kleberg, watching the characters of his two sons develop, 
in his affection and in his thoroughgoing Prussian way planned work 
for each of his boys when they were men ready to take their turns 
of responsibility at the Santa Gertrudis. Dick would become the 
lawyer-ranchman, capable of dealing not only with the work on the 
range but w ith other facets of the ranch’s interests, its relations with 
government, business and men beyond the ranch’s gates. Bob would 
become the scientifically trained stockman-agronomist, to help carry 
on the w ork Richard King had commenced and Robert Kleberg had 
continued, within the gates. 

When he finished high school at Corpus Christi in 1906, Dick 
was entirely ready to be a ranchman but he was not so sure about 
being a lawyerAVhatev er reluctance he felt was overcome by an af¬ 
fectionate regard for his father’s plans and wishes, and by a habit of 
obedience. In the fall of 1906 Dick entered the Uni\ ersity of Texas 
for a study of the law. He joined a fraternity. Sigma Chi, and en¬ 
tered w ith a characteristic gusto into college life, where he was active 
on the campus and outstanding in his studies. One of his professors, 
the jocular Judge W. E. Simkins r ex-Rebel and great raconteur, 



provided a lively stimulus to the brilliant young ranchman’s bouts 
with Torts and Equity. In 1911 Dick emerged from the university 
with a degree in law—and with another interest of a predominant 
fascination. He was engaged to be married to a student he had met 
at the university, the beautiful Miss Mamie Searcy of Brenham, 
Texas. 

All the family from the Santa Gertrudis, including the matriarch 
Henrietta King, traveled in a railway private car to attend the wed¬ 
ding and festivities held at Brenham on June 12, 1911. Friends from 
far and near were present ac che elaborate church ceremony. After a 
reception at the Searcy home the bride and groom left on a wedding 
trip to Colorado.The Kingsville Record reported: 

They will return to this city and make their future home at Santa Ger¬ 
trudis, just west of town, one of the most beautiful ranch homes in Texas, 
where Mr. Kleberg was born and raised, where his family Mr. and Mrs. 
R. J. Kleberg and children and Mrs.H.M King, his grandmother, owner of 
the immense King ranch, still make their home a good share of the time. 

The young couple arc both graduates of the State University where they 
first met. Mr. Kleberg graduated with high honors from the law school of 
that institution but does not follow his profession further than it serves him 
in assisting his father in looking after the interests of their vast estates. 

The bride is a most accomplished young lady. She has the honor of carry¬ 
ing off all the highest honors of her class, in literature, domestic science and 
other studies 

Though Dick did become a member of the Texas Bar soon after 
leaving law school, he never entered a general practice of law. 9 * In¬ 
stead, he settled at the ranch with his bride and became the super¬ 
intendent of the Laureles. 

The ranch work, dealing with more than a million acres and about 
80,000 head of cattle and iz,ooo head of horses, had been divided 
for administrative purposes into three interrelated ranches, the 
Santa Gettrudis, the Norias-Sauz and the Laureles. Sam Ragland 



had charge of all ranching affairs on the lands comprising the Santa 
Gertrudis and related acreage Caesar Kleberg at Nonas bossed the 
“South Ranch/' which was separated from the rest of the ranch by 
an intervening tw enty-fiv e miles of pasture belonging to the Kenedy 
and Armstrong ranches. Dick Kleberg took the job of supervising 
operations at the Laurelcs adjoining the Santa Gertrudis on the east. 
Each manager ran his sector at the orders of Robert Kleberg, whose 
ranching office at headquarters was now augmented by a town busi¬ 
ness office in Kingsv die presided o\ cr by John D. Finnegan. Caesar s 
affable brother, Al Kleberg, a young electrical engineer, had also 
arru ed to furnish a most able hand in the management of the lumber 
company and other town business enterprises owned by Mrs. King. 

Twenty miles across a flat prairie from the Santa Gertrudis, Dick 
and Mamie Kleberg settled into the rambling big house at the old 
Laureles headquarters place. It was isolated, and it was oftentimes 
rigorous for the young university graduate who had taken Phi Beta 
Kappa honors in domestic science," especially when there was ill¬ 
ness and the nearest doctor was a score of miles away, but Mamie 
entered with zest into the life her husband lov ed and for which he 
was so colorfully suited His skills beyond the daily range-riding 
management of a beef ranching operation were as diverse as the 
designing of a saddle tree which became commercially popular, the 
“Kleberg Special/'“"and the development of one of the finest Jersey 
dairy herds in America. His sporting interests gav e dash to life at 
the Laureles. He bought and bred fast horses which he himself rode 
at racing meets, and trotters which he drove in sulky races/ 01 He 
raised champion bird dogs and taught them in the field. He coursed 
coyotes, sometimes with wolfhounds, sometimes with a fast horse 
and a quick loop of his rope. He bred strains of fighting chickens 
and pursued the laws of their genetics (which he applied to livestock 



breeding) with the same avidity he displayed in laying a few bets on 
his iron-spurred fowls at the pits. His mother, believing the best of 
her favorite son, once said, “Richard is the only one of my children 
interested in poultry.” 

Life at Laureles was further heightened by the range characters 
employed there: the Irishman Pat Cody, foreman during the regime 
of the Scottish syndicate, in the tea and scones days of Captain Tod 
and his tweedy wife; the caporal Augustin Quintanilla, who possessed 
in surpassing measure every Kmtno skill; the incredibly strong and 
seemingly immortal Faustino Villa, who had been a deck hand on 
the Colonel Cross with Captain Richard King, and who at the age of 
one hundred years swam a half mile across theSanta Gertrudis Creek 
swollen in flood to deliver the mat! to El Abogtto. 

“Theyearlwas born,” Faustino Villa said, “MEN were born.”‘“ 

The size, the color, the wealth of Mrs. King’s ranch commanded 
increasing attention from the press, increasing interest from the 
public.The aging widow in plain black who owned such a remark¬ 
able and picturesque property had long since become a personage, a 
grande dame of note far beyond the pastures of Texas.Tbe President 
of the United States himself—though he had not been able to 
schedule a tour of the Santa Gertrudis— had called upon Mrs. King. 
On October zz, 1909, six days after he had held a meeting at El Paso 
with President Porfirio Diaz of Mexico, William Howard Taft on 
his way homeward by rail to the White House had paid a visit to 
Corpus Christi. After a short speech before the gathered crowds, in 
which he agreeably expressed interest in harbor improvements to 
make Corpus Christi the deep water port it had not yet become, 
President Taft had attended the formal opening of the Corpus 
Christi Country Club and then retired with his entourage to the 
Broadway mansion of Mrs. King, where he was entertained at lunch- 



eon and presented with a gift.Thi 
mgton a Running A /\S saddle 
Kuuno bridle and a pair of spurs. ! 

That year of 1909 Henrietta King became a great-grandmother. 
Her grandson, Richard King III, after graduating as valedictorian of 
his class at the San Antonio Academy in 1903 and attending agri¬ 
cultural school at the University of Missouri, had married Miss 
Pierpont Heaney, daughter of a prominent physician of Corpus 
Chnsti, in 1907-The young couple had established their home at 
Corpus Chnsti where their first son, Richard Lee King, was born in 
1909. 

Only three of Mrs. King’s own children, Richard II, Alice and 
Nettie, were still living. At the turn of the century, August 28,1900, 
her daughter Ella King Welton had died at Concordville, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, after a long illness, and had been buried by the side of her 
father and brother in San Antonio. Ella’s daughter, Henrietta Mary 
Welton, was an only child and much belov ed by the grandmother 
for whom she was named. She married Nathaniel Burwell Page or 
Virginia; though the Pages lived in Virginia, they were regular visi¬ 
tors at the ranch. 

With the improved railway service in the area and the increasing 
use of automobiles, Mrs. King’s big houses both in town and on the 
ranch were used more often for gatherings and v lsits with her chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren, and to entertain the large circle of her 
family’s friends. 

The attic spaces on the original front unit of her big ranch house 
had been converted to third-story rooms, fitted with dormer win¬ 
dow s and finished with a front gallery railed and ornamented with 
scrollw ork to match the larger porches below. Standing high and 
v\ ell groomed in new white, mellow and inv iting in the midst of a 
smooth wide lawn and the shade of big trees, the old house on the 


portly President carried to Wash- 
made on the Santa Gertrudis, a 



rise above the prairie—and above tbe growing town of Kingsville— 
was a literal embodiment of die gradual growth and increasing grace 
of the Santa Gertrudis, different tndeed from the plain shape of the 
one-story frame ranch house built on bare wilderness ground half 
a century before. 

In the early morning hours of January 4, 1912, Henrietta King, 
nearly eighty years of age, saw this home which represented so much 
of her life burn to the ground. 

A group of visitors from the East had been hunting at the ranch 
and had departed for the train at Kingsville early in the evening, 
leaving only Mr. and Mrs JefFN. Miller as guests in the house with 
the Klebergs and Mrs.King. While everyone was asleep, sometime 
before 4-00 A M , fire broke out within the highly inflammable 
wooden walls. It was later established that a cranky gardener named 
Mahoney, employed at headquarters, had a long record as an arsonist 
and probably set the blaze. 

Dick Kleberg’s bulldog awakened Caesar and A 1 Kleberg in their 
downstairs room by barking and pulling at their bedcovers. At 
about the same time, the Millers discovered smoke and flame.They 
were m one of the upstairs bedrooms in the long addition built on 
the rear of the original house, and without waiting to dress they 
dashed along the bttccrly cold outside second-story porch to warn 
the Klebergs at the front of the house.The Klebergs and Mrs. King 
were able to hurry down the stairway m their part of the house, but 
the interior stairs m the rear addition were already blocked by flame, 
so that the Millers were forced to climb and slide down from the 
outside porch to escape. In a fall to the ground Mis. Miller broke 
two ribs. 

Meanwhile Mrs. King had \ ery calmly emerged from the burning 
house, wearing a black dtess and carrying two small bags, one with 
medicines and another with a few valuables. 



Someone m the family, counting heads, suddenly called out 
“Where’s Alice?” Al Kleberg dashed into the house and came bacK 
out carrying young Alice Kleberg, who had not awakened in the ex- 
citement and was still half-asleep. 

Robert Kleberg, with his nightshirt tucked into his trousers, went 
with Al into the smoky office and vault at the southwest corner room 
oFthe downstairs.Togcther they were able to toss some of the ranch 
records and papers to safety outside. Sam Ragland, who was tiying 
to move the piano, was ordered by Mrs. King to come out of the 
house. “Let nobody get hurt,” she said. “We can build a new home. 
We can t replace a life.” 

The eighteen-year-old Alice, now entirely awake, ran to the bell 
tower by the kitchen building and rang the big bell there, long and 
hard. Its clang awoke every hand around headquarters; the sound 
carried to Kingsville. Flames burst suddenly from the house roof, 
lighting the sky, making the fire visible for miles across the prairie. 

No fire fighting equipment was available.The family, the Millers, 
the Kttttftos stood dazed at the leap of the flame, the red tumble of 
falling timbers, the furious clouds of yellow sparks knocked whirling 
into the far dark. As the helpless and half-dressed crowd moved back 
from the bite of the heat and great sheets of licking fire ate the walls 
away, someone suggested to Mrs. King that she go with the rest of 
her family for shelter at the commissary. 

More than forty years later, Al Kleberg remembered how she 
came out of the house, mm ed away from the baleful glare and taint 
of smoke. “I can see her now,” Al Kleberg said. “All dressed in 
black with a little black bag in her hand. She turned and threw a kiss 
at the burning house.” 

In the gra) light of the winter morning after daybreak there were 
two fort}-foot brick chimneys standing black and alone over a 
mound of smouldering rubble at a quecrly empty place by burned 



stumps of trees and scorched grass.The wires along the railroad 
tracks away from Kingsville carried stones; distant newsrooms wrote 
headlines, “Famous King Ranch House Is Burned,” “Occupants 
Escape Death.’” 04 

Aside from the records and papers rescued from the office, and a 
few small keepsakes haphazardly carried away from the flames, the 
house and all its contents were utterly destroyed. Ashes and rubble, 
which were carefully sifted in an attempt to find valuable jewelry 
lost by Mis. Miller, yielded nothing.The fire cut theSanta Gertrudis 
home place totally and irretrievably away from the physical setting 
and the accumulated mementos of its past. 

Three days after the fire Robert Kleberg sent a message to his 
friend B. F. Yoakum in New York, to answer a telegram in which 
Yoakum had expressed his sorrow over the destruction of the hos¬ 
pitable house. In a style heavily reminiscent of another well-known 
visitor at the ranch, Edgar A. Guest, Kleberg wired. 

THEY MAY DESTROY, THEY MAY BURN THE BUILDINGS OF SANTA GER¬ 
TRUDIS IF THEY WILL, BUT THE SPIRIT OF HOSPITALITY AND FRIENDSHIP 
WILL HANG AROUND HER STILL HER GATES ARE OPEN WIDE AND ALL HER 
FRIENDS MAY ENTER AND NONE WILL BE DENIED 

A one-story sttuctureof five rooms, devised as temporary housing, 
was hastily erected about fifty yards from the ruin,while the man¬ 
ager of the Rancho Santa Gertrudis turned his thought toward a 
replacement of what had been lost. Mrs. King set forth one con¬ 
dition for it. “Build a house,” she said, “chat anybody could walk in 
in bools” The rest she left to her son-in-law and the architects he 
engaged."” 4 

It was Robert Kleberg’s aim to build what he termed “a monu¬ 
ment to Mrs. King’s hospitality.” In that monumentality he based 
his conception fittingly enough upon the memory of an impressive 
casa grande he had once seen at the casco of a hacienda in Mexico. 



Participating m the design and planning, lie supervised creation of 
a grandiose house which required two pears and Sjso.ooo to build. 

Its walls of hollow tile and stuccoed concicte rose up fireproof 
and massive upon the site of the old frame ranch housc.Thc dazzling 
whiteness of its gteat size, its complexity of )uts, turns and trims, o 
crenelations and corbels, archways and tiles, its pierced tower, a 
combined to produce the effect of a mammoth villa built to stand 
m the florid light of a hot southern sun. If its scrambled elements of 
Mexican, Moorish and California Mission, of Long Island and Wild 
Horse Desert, left something to be desired by captious critics of 
architecture, the building also had a strong presence, a curious 
grandeur that somehow mellowed to fit the pastures of South Texas 
and to grow attractive with the passage of time. 

The great house had twenty-five rooms, cadi with its fireplace; 
there were nearly as many baths; it had wide and cool verandas, a 
grand salon with murals of the Alamo, of ranch landscape and of its 
wild life and livestock.There was a dining hall for fifty guests, and 
a patio planted with tropical trees, shrubs, blossoming vines and 
vivid flowers.Tower windows overlooking the patio were fitted with 
stained glass by Tiffany. Italian bronze balustrades lined the main 
marble stairway .The floor of the salon was made of mesquite boards, 


cut from the ranch, polished and pegged with ebony .There were 
especially loomed rugs on the tiled floors of other rooms; mounted 
heads of Longhorn steers and antlered bucks hung on the walls. 
Only in the matter of furniture is Robert Kleberg said to have dis¬ 
played a hand not lavish: the house took a great deal of furniture and 
he bought it m sets which were utilitarian, plain and mostly un¬ 
comfortable. In the baronial-ranch atmosphere of the vasty rooms 
and halls “nothing showed a trace of the feminine touch"; it took 
years to provide them with a measure of the graceful comfort the 
family had enjoyed at the old house. 



Though the new home was not entirely completed until 1915, it 
was finished enough for the family to move into by late 1913. In the 
course of its construction numerous additions and improvements 
were made on outlying buildings around headquarters. A new car¬ 
nage house, a ten-car garage and a modern dairy barn were built. A 
kitchen and dining room were installed in the second floor of the 
commissary, for the use of chance visitors, job hunters and wayfarers 
who came constantly to the ranch.The old commissary building, 
the nearby servants’ quarters, and the fireproof stables which had 
been built in 1911 were all refurbished and newly painted. A major 
landscaping program was initiated to develop a setting appropriate 
to the big house.The lawn was enlarged, planted with a smooth and 
thick mat of carpet grass.Tall date palms, big-leafed banana trees and 
feathery lines of pink-blossoming tamarisk, shrubs and beds of 
flowers, grew to contrast handsomely with the native willow, ebony, 
huisache and big gnarled mesquite.The roadway leading into this 
Texan casco became an avenue lined with alternating palms and ebony. 
When the building and planting were completed m 1915, ranch 
headquarters had assumed the aspect which m every essential regard 
forms its appearance today, forty years later. 

Two daughters of the family were married in the big house when 
it was very newly finished. In a ceremony held at 8130 on the morning 
of January 30,1915, Alice Gertrudis Kleberg married a young cattle¬ 
man, Tom T. East. Henrietta was her sister’s wedding attendant 
and Caesar Kleberg was East’s best man. Minerva King, daughter of 
Richard King II, played the piano and Dick Kleberg sang “Til the 
Sands of the Desert Grow Cold.” Following a big family wedding 
breakfast, the newlyweds left directly for San Antonio Viejo, the 
groom’s ranch south of HebbronviIIe in Jim Hogg County about 
seventy-five miles from the Santa Gertrudis, where the young couple 



established their home and shared the arduous ranch life they both 

knew and loved. , r 

Six months later, on June 26,1915, the big house was the scene ot 
far more elaborate festivity when Henrietta Rosa Kleberg marrie 
John Adrian Latkin of NewYork. Larkin, who later became Vice 
President of the Celanese Corporation, was a companion and Prince¬ 
ton classmate of Tom Armstrong, son of the ranger and ranchman, 
John B. Armstrong. Tom had introduced Henrietta to his college 
friend; at the wedding Armstrong was Larkin’s best man.The cere¬ 
mony—with bridesmaids, groomsmen and a flower girl in attend¬ 
ance—was performed at an altar of flowers beneath the Tiffan)' 
windows in the patio. Henrietta’s brother Dick sang “Because, 
accompanied by Cousin Emilie Kleberg of Galveston; at the altar 
Robert Kleberg gave his daughter in marriagc.The bridal couple 
took their leave while Ptincetonians of the wedding party sang Old 
Nassau” then gave the Princeton cheer, speeding the happy Larkins 
on their w ay to a honeymoon in the Adirondacks, a summer home 
at Croton-on-Hudson and a town life far removed from South 
Texas. Among the wedding gifts were a loving cup from the cow- 
bo) s at Nonas and a painting of Texas bluebonnets from the Santa 
Gertrudis hands. 

With Mamie and Dick Kleberg at Laureles, Alice and Tom East 
at San Antonio Viejo, Henrietta and John Larkin in NewYork, only 
the two youngest Kleberg children lived at the Santa Gertrudis— 
and Bob was away for most of the year at college. 

After graduation from Corpus Christi High School m 1914 Bob, 
at the strong request of his father, had enrolled in the school of 
agriculture at theUnn ersity ofWisconsin Recounting it later. Bob 
said, “The discussion with father was what I should study, not that 
I did not want to go. It was understood that I w ould go. It was my 




idea at the time to study electrical engineering. My father told me 
he had always felt handicapped that he did not have the training or 
education he needed for the agricultural and ranching side of his 
responsibility in managing the ranch. He wanted me to study agri¬ 
culture for a year, if I was not interested in it by that time, I could 
shift to any other course of study. Needless to say, I did become 
interested, and continued in that course.” 

He joined Sigma Chi and applied himself as much to the fun of 
campus life as he did to books. He went out for track, sailed ice 
boats on Lake Mendota and learned to ski in the Wisconsin winter 
weather. During the two years he attended uni versity his grades were 
average. 

Events at home summoned him early m i9i6.The ranch manage¬ 
ment was shorthanded. A bitter drought had begun to wither the 
grass at the Santa Gertrudis. And its big house had been built to 
greet a time of trouble. A new cycle of violence had come again to 
the old contentious place south of the Nueces. Lashed by a great 
revolutionary upheaval m Mexico, fired by old hatreds on the north 
bank of the Rio Grande, bandits were riding again where Richard 
King had fought them forty years before. 



ii_R.ES I DENT PORFIRIO DIAZ 


had ruled the Republic of Mexico since 1884. In the twenty-seven 
years of his iron-handed regime Mexico had enjoyed peace. Natural 
resources had been developed, internal improvements had been 
made, national solvency and firm foreign credits had been achieved, 
prosperity hitherto unknown in Mexico had appeared. Yet there had 
been a monstrous governmental fault within this outward better- 
ment.The Diaz prosperity was slanted. It reached only the rich and 
the powerful.The working population grew poorer while a small 



class of property holders grew richer. A chasm between the few rich 
and the many poor grew too wide for any despotism co bridge. 

The collapse of the Diaz government was somewhat strangely 
brought about by the mild and unmilitary son of a rich family of 
hacendados in Coahuila, Francisco Madero.This studious and ideal¬ 
istic little man with a dark goatee had written a book, a temperate 
and reasonable tract on Mexico’s need for political freedom, entitled 
The Presidential Succession of 1910.' The ideas expressed in it were by 
no means those of an incendiary, yet in the fevered series of events 
attendant co Diaz’ re-election that year the modest Madero by force 
of circumstance and in spite of himself became the voice and then 
the militant rallying agent of all Mexico’s long repressed malcon¬ 
tents. After being thrown in jail at San Luis PotosI (and released 
through the influence of his family), and after a flight to refuge in 
Texas (where he declared the Diaz re-election null and void and pro¬ 
claimed himself ready to assume the provisional presidency pending 
new elections), Madero recrossed the international boundary in the 
desert west of El Paso on February 14, 1911, to join with and take 
command of armed revolutionists who had already gathered to lay 
siege to the border town of Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua. Amongst 
the rebels were two leaders Madero could not control: Pascual 
Orozco, a storekeeper from southern Chihuahua, and Pancho Villa, 
a cow thief and bandit from Durango. While emissaries of Madero 
were negotiating with officialdom in Mexico City, Orozco and Villa 
took the siege of Ciudad Juarez into their own hands; on May 10, 
J911, they assaulted and took the town.The battle was in defiance 
of Madero’s orders, yet the victory made Madero the sudden master 
of northern Mexico, and sent revolt pounding through the land. 
The rotten structure of the old regime fell with a crash. In less than 
three weeks after the battle for Ciudad Juarez the eighty-year-old 
dictator Diaz was in flight for a haven in Europe, and the 37-year- 



old doctrinaire Madero was onhis triumphant passage to the capital, 
where he was hailed as “the semi-divine deliverer of the masses from 


bondage.’ '* 

By character and by experience 
with the situation he had shaped, 

unchecked defiance of the first tw„.-- e - , 

and Orozco at Ciudad Juarez, was an early and clear indication ot 
the tragedy in store. Francisco Madero was in essence a prophet, not 
a leader. He was soon a victim, caught up and enmeshed m violent 
events and with ambitious men beyond his capacity to measure or 
to control. After a sorrowful series of uprisings and betrayals, plots 
and counterplots, on the night of February 21, 1913, while being 
transferred from the National Palace to the federal prison, the de¬ 
posed President Madero was brutally shot at the orders of the 
reactionary military man who had manipulated himself into the 
usurpation of the power of the presidency, General Victoriano 
Huerta.The assassination of Madero cast the revolutionary struggles 
of Mexico into a deeper dimension and into a labyrinthine violence 
which lasted for seven more ravaging years, until the nation was 
worn out with bloodshed. 

Huerta managed to stay m power for a year and a half before he 
was driven from the country His most formidable opposition was 
that which bore the large label of the Constitutionalist Party— 
which was itself split into factions waging war with each other— 
nominally headed by Venustiano Carranza, a singularly self-right¬ 
eous, be-whiskered ex-governor and landowner of Coahuila. By the 


Madero was incapable of coping 
the anarchy he had unchained.The 
he confronted, Vilia 


time Carranza succeeded to the provisional presidency, his tenure at 
the National Palace and the troops who sustained him in office were 
bitterly opposed by many forces the actual leadership of the revo¬ 
lution was military rather than political, and had frayed out into a 
wide assortment of more or less autonomous chieftains living by 



their own waning devices. Soldiery and banditry became largely 
indeterminable. 

From the multitude of leaders three great field chieftains emerged: 
Pancho Villa m the North, Emihano Zapata in the South, Alvaro 
Obregon in the West and at the middle. It was the battle align¬ 
ment of these three major figures in relation to Carranza that created 
the large pattern of events for the five last years of the revolution. 
Villa fought Carranza. Obregon fought for Carranza against Villa. 
Zapata opposed both Carranza and Obregon, but only by defensive 
action within Zapata’s own territory. 

The dynamics of the duel for power favored Obregon. In battle 
he eventually reduced Vilia to military impotence, while other forces 
were working to Obregon's advantage. After a Carranzista general 
had murdered Zapata, after Carranza himself had been murdered m 
flight from a revolt led by Obtcgon’s friends, after an interim gov¬ 
ernment had bribed Villa to peace by the gift of a great hacienda, 
after surviving Zapatistas were quieted with a grant of lands and a 
promise of agrarian reforms, the strongest survivor of the revolution 
stepped up. In November of igzo Obregon became the president of 
a Mexico peaceful by exhaustion: the revolution was over.Tbough 
it is true that the decade of travail gave birth to political, economic 
and social reforms which shape present-day Mexico, the revolution 
itself was tragically marked more by bloody grapples for personal 
power than by struggles to correct the abuses which had caused the 
national upheaval m igu. 

During the Diaz regime foreign capital had been cordially invited 
to Mexico and ic had often received special prtvilege.The country’s 
rich resources in metals and oil, the railroads, the industries and 
utilities, had been so dominated by foreign investment that the mass 
of the Mexican population had begun to feel cheated of its own 
economic birthright, of its own economic destiny .The national up- 



using was a surge of passionate nationalism. Mexico for Mexicans 
became a battle cry. A hatted of Americans for whatever influence 
the '‘dollar diplomacy” of "the Colossus of the North might or 
might not have on the Mexican economy, became part and parcel 
of the Mexican revolutionary spirit. Its virulence-manifested m 
bloodshed, pillage, confiscation of property-racked at American 
residents in Mexico. Its threat became an immediate concern of 
Americans In mg along fifteen hundred miles of border facing Mex¬ 
ico, and a vital concern of the United States government.’ 

The Diaz Ruralts who had patrolled the Mexican frontier, main¬ 
taining order with a deadly efficiency, were suddenly dispersed in 
the spring of 1911. During March, President Taft ordered the mobi¬ 
lization of 25,000 United States troops for stations at points close 
to the Mexican border. 4 A watchful tension gripped citizens along 
the Rio Grande.Yet no revolutionary turbulences appeared along 
the lower reaches of the river opposite the south tip of Texas until 
early in 1913 when a revolt against Madero, shortly before his death, 
brought stirrings to the garrison at Matamoros 5 Late in February 
the Gov emor of Texas sent four companies of Texas militia and 
eight Texas Rangers to Brow nsv die, a troop of Army Regulars from 
the 14th United States Cavalry arm ed at the same time. 6 

Scattered bands of Constitutionalist forces opposing the federal 
garrisons of Huerta began to operate that spring in Nuevo Leon and 
Tamauhpas. In May they took Reynosa; in June they stormed 
Matamoros and captured it. Refugees poured across the border into 
Texas, there were wholesale executions of prisoners by the Consti¬ 
tutionalist commander; harsh tributes in cash were extorted from 
Matamoros business houses.The rabidly anti-American Constitu¬ 
tionalists made threats, and in the grow ing atmosphere of rapine 
and brutality the citizens of South Texas saw the ghosts of old times 
and old hates rise up and begin to ride. 7 



President Woodrow Wilson was engaged m a policy of backing 
the Constitutionalists and their “First Chief” Carranza against the 
Federals of Huerta, and in a policy of turning the other cheek, whilst 
writing a high-minded note of protest, as his official answer to vio¬ 
lence against United States citizens and their property in Mexico. 
When revolutionary leaders observed no other punishment or retal¬ 
iation, they mistook Wilson’s forbearance for weakness and pro¬ 
ceeded to abuse Americans at will. In 1914, bands of Mexican raiders 
began to cross the river for plunder on the Texas side. A United 
States Navy and Army landing against Huertistas at Vera Cruz in 
Aptil of that year, and an American military occupation of that port 
for six months, did not help to convince Mexicans that they had no 
business on the north bank of the Rio Grande. 8 

In August a great war broke out in Europe.The German foreign 
office quickly measured the American sympathy for the Allies, ahd 
just as quickly calculated the uses of the Mexican antipathy for the 
United States. Foreseeing eventualities, the Geimans lost no tune 
m setting up an undercover apparatus in Mexico, not only as a head¬ 
quarters for spying on the United States but as an agency to fan hate 
and foment war between the Mexicans and Americans. Soon “Ger¬ 


man agents were scattered all over Mexico, German army officers 
were teaching military science and tactics to Mexican soldiers and 
revolutionists, and a powerful wireless station m Mexico City Was 
sending information from the United States to the Central Powers,’ ’ 9 


Late m the spring of 1915 there were increasing raids on outlying 
ranches and farms and roads north of the Rio Giande. Anglo resi¬ 
dents near the border in the south tip of Texas were not only wrath¬ 
ful over such criminality itself, they began to be aware of a mystifying 
conspiratorial strangeness m the Mexican people they knew ar,d 
amongst whom they hved.The manners of friendly Texan-Mexicans 
changed They withdrew m reserve, some became furtive, some bg_ 



came sullen. Unknown horsemen were seen riding m *<=bmsK 
Disturbed Americans felt an alien wrongness m the • 

them spoke out, “What m the name of goodness is the matte 

you Mexicans, are you all going crazy here’ 

y The matter with the Mexicans was the work of German.agent 
It was revealed later when the United States entered the war m 
19.7 that Germany was actually toying with the propagan^ po^ 
biht.es of a crackpot scheme “to unite Mexico and Japan m h 
Germany in a general war on the United States for d* purpose of 
restoring the Southwest to Mexico and giving the Far West J 
pan:’' 1 Some measure of the absurd fantasy to which Mexican p 
were led by a promise of German help came to United States official 
early in 1915, when a deputy sheriff of Cameron County appene 
to arrest the Mexican by the name of Basilio Ramos, alias 15. K. 
Garda, who had in hts possession a paper which explained the cu¬ 
rious behavior of many border Mexicans.This paper, written in 
Mexico, achiev ed notoriety as “The Plan of San Diego. It ha a 
pipe dream weirdness that bulged old border men s eyes: ^ 

The Plan of San Diego prov ided that on February 2 o, 1915, at two o cloc 
in the morning, the Mexicans were to arise in arms against the United States 
and proclaim their liberty and their independence of Yankee tyranny At e 
same time they would declare the independence of Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Colorado, and California The army w ould be the Liberating 
Army for Races and People’, and the red flag w ith its white diagonal 
would bear the inscription ‘Equality and Independence.’ Funds would 
provided by levies on captured towns, and state governments would be set 
up in the state capitals 

E\ erj North American man o\er sixteen would be put to death as soon 
as his captors could extract from him all his funds or ‘loans’, every stranger 
found armed should be executed regardless of race or nationality, no lead 
should enroll a stranger in the ranks unless he were Latin, negro, or Japanese 
The Apaches of Arizona and other Indians w ere to receiv e ev ery guarantee 
and have their lands returned to them 



The fiv e states were to be organized as an independent Mexican republic, 
which at an appropriate time would seek annexation to Mexico When suc¬ 
cess had crow ned the initial effort, six more states north of those named— 
evidently Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, Wyoming, and 
Utah—were to be taken from the United States and giv en to the negroes who 
were to select a suitable banner for their republic This buffer negro state 
would he betw een the Mexicans and what one of the signers of the Plan 
called ‘the damned big-footed creatures’ of the north ” 

All that ever came of this outreaching fever of the imagination was 
a long series of ragged raids and laige threats upon the lives and 
property of border Texans. Even so, events were sinister enough 
from mid-1915 through 1917 to dtstupt ordinary daily existence and 
commerce. Life between the Rio Grande and the Nueces became 
almost constantly complicated with alarm. Hatreds flared at each 
new report of outrage committed by the revolutionists and bandits 
who came raiding across the border. New companies of Texas Rang¬ 
ers were enlisted. An aroused citizenry armed itself in fear of an 
actual invasion from the south.There were heated requests for more 
United States troops to guard the river. 

During the first days of August, 1915, a formidable band of Mex¬ 
ican horsemen rode the brush more than fifpv miles north of Browns- 
vdle.When their presence on the Sauz division of the King Ranch 
was reported to Caesar Kleberg, who was at Kingsville for the week 
end, he telephoned to the rangers at Brownsville and to the Army 
command at Fort Brown, requesting immediate help for the handful 
of cowboys, headed by foreman Tom Tate, who were charged with 
the protection of the southern end of the ranch Early' in the after¬ 
noon of August 8 a special tram left Brownsville, bound for Nonas. 
It earned an Army captain, a squad of eight troopers from the 12th 
Cavalry, two Texas Ranger captains, several rangers and a group of 
local peace officers. Upon their arrival at Nonas, they found King 
Ranch horses ready and waiting The whole armed party, except for 



the squad of troopers, mounted and rode southeastward with Tom 
Tate and several King Ranch cowhands, looking for a fight m the 
direction of the Sauzpastures where the Mexicans had been reported 
An hour and a half after the special train’s departure, the regular 
afternoon northbound had left Brownsville Aboard it for the ride, 
stirred by curiosity or er the purposes of the special tram ahead, were 
three adventuresome customs inspectors-Portus Gay, Joe Taylor, 
Marcus Hinds, and their friend Gordon Hill, a deputy sheriff ol 
Cameron County—all of them armed, all of them ready^for any 
excitement they might encounter up the line They had it 
Alighting from the tram at Nonas in the hot sun of late afternoon, 
the four men walked to the porch of Caesar Kleberg’s two-story 
frame headquarters house, which stood isolated and exposed on the 
flat and bare ground a few feet from the railroad tracks 15 The new¬ 
comers found the recently arrived corporal, his seven troopers, and 
eight ranch people at the house Frank Martin and Lauro Cavazos, 
King Ranch cowboys, George Forbes, a ranch carpenter, andhiswife, 
the colored cook Albert, and his wife Edna, and two Mexican servant 
women Supper was ready The four newest arrn als were inv ited in 
to eat with the others—and told of the armed party which had earlier 
ridden off toward Sauz looking for bandits 
A few moments after supper when the men had walked out of the 
house into the still brightly lighted summer e\ enmg, they saw riders 
approaching from the east and Marcus Hinds said, “There come 


the rangers back 

They were not rangers As they came loping m the dust—there 
were fift) -eight horsemen—the sixteen men at the Nonas ranch 
house saw the big Mexican hats on the riders, saw their red flag 
waving heard the sudden cutting whine and pop of Mauser rifles 
opening fire at a range of 250 yards 



The besieged men grabbed up their own guns, ran for quick cover 
behind the railroad embankment, and returned the fire.They at once 
realized that they were being enfiladed from the south and the west 
as well as attacked frontally from the east: Frank Martin and two 
of the troopers were hit in the cross fire during the first few moments 
of the fight.The corporal and the rest of his squad maintained a 
steady fire with their Springfields and Lauro Cavazos killed the 
bandit leader’s horse, stopping the advance, while the Nonas de¬ 
fenders managed co move their three wounded into the house and to 
regroup and resume firing from behind two big rolls of barbed wire 
and a heavy steel form used to make round water troughs, which 
were inside the yard fence around the house. 

The attackers then maneuvered to the south, gathering and taking 
cover in the section house by the railroad tracks and behind a nearby 
outhouse and a pile of cross des.The exchange of fire grew hoc and 
heavy, though the ranch defenders were reluctant to shoot into the 
section house, knowing that the section foreman, his wife and some 
of the section hands with their families were huddled inside.The 
bandits’ bullets raked the ranch house, drilling through its thm plank 
walls. George Forbes was shot through the right lung; one of the 
wounded soldiers was hit again in the leg as he lay on a bed.The four 
women m the house hugged the floor and were not hit. 

The Negro cook Albert, dumping a mattress over his scared wife 
Edna, yelled, “Woman, you don’t know what a Jightm’ man you 
married!” and ran to the telephone which was fastened to the ex¬ 
posed outside wall on the ranch house porch. With bullets whistling 
at his back, Albert rang Kingsville and actually got his boss on the 
phone. "Mister Caesar! We need help NOW!” Albert bellowed. 
Caesar helplessly stuttered that there was a tram ready in Kingsville, 
loaded with men and guns, but that he could find nobody to run the 



engine. “You just turn that engine loose and start that tram thts- 
away!” Albert shouted. “G’bye Mister Caesar-I got to gohght 
some more—” 

The fight lasted from six o’clock all through the fading evening 
light. In the last glow of dusk about eight-thirty the bandits charged, 
shooting and yelling. Cool marksmanship on the part °f tbe men 
in the ranch house yard again stopped the advance; Joe Taylor killed 
the wildly cursing leader of the charge as he came within forty yards 
of the fence. Firing eased off into silence.The beleaguered men, with 
little ammunition left, stayed at their posts in the dark. 

A little over an hour later they heard hoofbeats and voices noisily 
approaching from the southwest. It was the party of rangers and 
peace officers riding m from their unsuccessful scout, totally un¬ 
aware of what had happened at Norias.They would have been fired 
upon had not one of the edgy men in the ranch yard, Lauro Cavazos, 
recognized the familiar voice of Tom Tate. No one yet knew that 
the raiders had slipped away in the darkness carrying a number of 
their wounded, leaving ten dead. Of the party at Nonas, a Mexican 
vv Oman had been killed by the bandits at the section house, and 
there were four wounded in the bullet-torn headquarters. Shortly 
after the return of the scouting party, trains both from Kingsville 
and Brownsville arrived with doctors, nurses and reinforcements 
with ammunition to spare. 16 

The weary defenders of Nonas were then assaulted through most 
of the night with the freely given adv ice of the lately arriv ed non- 
combatants. Portus Gay said, “We were told over and over again 
what we should hav e done, and had to listen to several of them that 
w ere not m the fight tell what they vv ould hav e done if they had been 
therc.This kept up until Ranger Captain Henry Ransom started to 
tell vv hat he vv ould hav e done under the circumstances, when he was 



stopped by Joe Taylor with: ‘Listen.WE were here—tve did not get 
a man killed—we were here when they came, we were here when 
they left, and we are still here, and I don’t know what you all would 
have done if you had been here, but I do know that there w as not a 
goMatn son of a bitch of you here 1 ”' 

A wounded bandit was found near the section house and he talked, 
before he “died.” He said the raiders had not expected "to find 
anyone at the ranch house except three or four cowboys, that they 
were going to rob the ranch and the ranch store, and also the south¬ 
bound night train. He said they thought they would find supplies, 
saddles, guns and ammunition at the ranch, and that they thought 
they would get money from the mail, express and passengers on the 
tram, then they were going to burn the ranch house and the tram .” 17 

The next morning the raiders were followed as they headed south 
toward the river, but they were not caught. Some of them had been 
identified, however; and more than a dozen were later tracked down 
and killed. 

Within the next six months there were m the immediate area 
twenty-six recorded clashes with Mexican incursionists.They made 
vicious raids on isolated ranches, they derailed two trains and shot 
and robbed the victims in the wrecks.There were bloody ambushes, 
running battles m the brush, brutal shootings of helpless captives. 
Alarms grew so great that thousands of National Guardsmen were 
mobilized and sent into military camps along the Rio Grande. 
Major General FrederickFunston, commanding border troops from 
headquarters at Fort Sam Houston, got so frazzled at trying to 
catch the elusive raiders north of the river that he made official re¬ 
quest of the War Department for a pack of bloodhounds and a band 
of Apache scouts." 

The troubles nearly brought on a fullfledged war. Late in the 



night of March 9, 1916, on the desert 850 miles north and west 
from the south tip of Texas, a large force operating under orders 
from Pancho Villa swooped down upon the little border garrison 
town of Columbus, New Mexico.Ten American civilians and eight 
American soldiers were killed in fighting off this surprise assault 
and violation of the international boundary. President Wilson was 
forced to puc down his pen and pick up a sword: six days after the 
Columbus raid, Major General John J. Pershing led a punitive ex¬ 
pedition into Mexico with orders to capture Vilia alive or dead, an 
objective Pershing and his men would pursue without success but 
with bloodshed during the next ten months in the sandy deserts and 
rough sierras of Chihuahua. 

In that same month of March, 1916, the border banditry touched 
directly at a member of the family from the Santa Gertrudis. Just 
before nightfall on March 17, Alice and Tom East drove in from a 
cow camp to their headquarters place on the San Antonio Viejo. 
East got out of the car and went into the bam to see about some 
stock feed, while his wife drove their car toward the corral around 
the other side of the bam.When East started to open the bam door 
opposite the one he had entered, he looked out and was astonished 
to see about forty armed Mexicans “just standing around" m the 
barnyard He quietly shut the door without being seen. Unwarned, 
Alice East drove into the barnyard, the bandits surrounded the car. 

“They didn't harm me at all," she said later. 

She was allowed to walk, accompanied by the bandits, to the 
house of the Franklin family who In ed on the place and worked for 
the Easts.There the bandit leader demanded food. 

In the co\ er of darkness, East thrashed his way afoot sev eral miles 
to the cow camp where he dispatched a messenger to the rangers 
stationed at Hebbronv llle, thirty-fi\ e miles away. 



Meanwhile the bandits’ conduct was singularly mild. During the 
night they robbed the ranch commissary, taking ninety dollars and 
all the shoes, clothes and groceries they could find. At daybreak they 
caught some of the East horses and rode away.” 

By mid-morning the ranger party from Hebbronville, a dozen 
men, arrived in a truck loaded with their saddles and guns. East 
mounted them on ranch horses and they all started in pursuit of the 
raiders. After twenty-five miles of trailing, the party surprised the 
Mexicans in their camp. During the ensuing fight in thick chaparral 
one bandit was killed and an unknown number wounded; they ran, 
and seven of their stolen horses, two mules, saddles, bridles, pistols 
and rifles were captured.” 

A short time later threats were made against the Santa Gertrudis 
headquarters. One morning a telephone call from a peace officer in 
Kingsville warned the ranch that a band of raiders was reportedly 
gathering to attempt an assault, probably that night, upon the big 
house itself. The Klebergs, smarting yet from the Norias raid and 
the inept preparation for it, took the warning seriously. 

Bob Kleberg had recently arrived home from the University of 
Wisconsin; he took a leading part in organizing the measures for 
meeting an attack. High-powered rifles, ammunition and field 
glasses were gathered and carried to the roof of the big house; a 
searchlight was hastily rigged atop the tower. Trustworthy Kirtefios 
were issued guns; vantage points all around headquarters were 
manned with armed men. 

Toward evening the Klebergs repaired to the roof, to the rifles set 
handily behind che crenelations crowning the high white walls.The 
matriarch Henrietta King insisted upon a personal tour of the de- 
fense.When she had been shown where her people were posted and 
exactly how they were alerted and armed, she expressed a very sensible 



satisfaction.'Tm going to bed',’ she said "Everything seems in order” 
No attack took shape-but the night did not quite pass without 
a shot. One of the house servants, Severo Lucio, posted in the lonely 
blackness at the south entrance to the great downstairs hallway ot 
the house, tripped himself and his shotgun went off, shattering a 
chunk of plaster from the edge of a doorway in the hall.When the 
sudden bang had finished echoing through the startled dark, there 
was a military reaction from the elder Kleberg's Irish chauffeur, 
posted with a gun at the head of the bronze-railed staircase. 

“Frrrrtend or foe?” he bellowed. Receiving no answer he added, 
tentatively, “If frrrricnd, whistle—" 

No raiders ever approached the Santa Gcrtrudis, yet the ranch 
exercised due caution.The possibility of real violence was not dis¬ 
regarded. In the excitement of the times, guards and fence riders 
patrolled.The searchlight on the tower stood ready to stab its chalky 
beam into the darkness each night, to probe the pastures and the 
thickets around the rise on the prairie. Ranch bosses never went out 
unarmed. Bob Kleberg said later, "We were careful, riding or even 
standing around in camp, about who came up behind us." 1 ' 

On May 13,1916, Robert Kleberg was in San Antonio, wiring his 
wife in New York. 

WE ARE HERE TO KEEP YOU FROM WORRYING MEXICAN CONDITIONS 
LOCALLY SAME AS WHEN YOU LEFT ALL WELL GRANDMA FINE ENJOYING 
CHANGE DON T HURRY HOME ENJOY YOUR STAY TRUST ME I DON T LIE 

ROUT 

By June of that turbulent year, heavy Army forces commanded by 
Brigadier General James Parker had taken station along the lower 
Rio Grande. Up to that time, it had been clearly evident that the 
Mexican marauders had been operating in Texas with the sanction 
of the Constitutionalist "First Chief,” Venustiano Carranza. Gen- 



eral Parker at Brownsville suddenly got rough. On June 17 he 
ordered half a company of infantry equipped with a wireless, and 
five troops of cavalry, including a machine gun unit, to cross the 
Rio Grande in pursuit of a Mexican raiding party, about ten miles 
upriver from Matamoros. Orders from Washington recalled the 
United States troops next day, yet their few hours of presence on 
Mexican soil brought a panic to Matamoros. The Carranzista com¬ 
mander there evacuated his garrison and ordered the citizenry to 
leave the town, in flight from an assault he believed impending. 12 

The menace of Parker’s machine guns was heightened at the time 
by reports of Pershing's operations against Villa in Chihuahua. 
Threat of action by United States soldiery, and the formal recog¬ 
nition the United States State Department granted the Carranza 
government at Mexico City that summer, had a marked effect along 
the lower border. Armed incursion by formidable bands of Mexican 
raiders thenceforth ceased in South Texas, though the threats and 
alarms continued. 

“Mexican troubles” were only a part of the worries of South 
Texas ranchmen. Drought gripped the land. Rainfall at the Santa 
Gertrudis in normal years averages about twenty-six inches annually. 
During the period from early 1916 through 1918 that average fell 
below eight inches on parts of the ranch. 

While the King Ranch watched for raiders, it had to gather and to 
ship thousands of its cattle to leased pastures in the North; it was 
necessary to buy and distribute daily feed, mostly cottonseed cake, 
for some 20,000 head left on the suffering headquarters pastures, 
and to shift another 25,000 head from the Santa Gertrudis and 
Laureles to the Norias-Sauz area where stock could subsist on the 
drought-resistant sacahuiste grass and on prickly pear from which 
the thorns had been burned. 



One man armed with a kerosene torch made for such work cou 
burn off enough pear each day to sustain life m about a hundred head 
of cattle. Crews of these pear burners had to be maintained an 
supplied across the vastness of the ranch pastures. Early m 1918 cold 
northers killed much of che pear. Some idea of range conditions 
maybehad from the fact that the ranch offered for sale threehundred 
head of good riding horses at one dollar a head—and found no 

Early in this crisis of prouding for the herds, the 63-year-old 
Robert Kleberg was stricken with illness. In 1916 palsy broke the 
robust health he had enjoyed and seriously impeded most of his 


outdoor activity. 

While in Colorado that year Dick Kleberg had appendicitis, and 
the appendix ruptured. He nearly died, his recovery took many 
months. Preoccupied with her husband's illness and the care of their 
three-year-old daughter Mary Etta, Mamie Kleberg was also ex¬ 
pecting another child. A son, Richard Mifflin Kleberg, Jr. — Little 
Dick”— was born Nov ember 20, 1916. 

When war came in the spring of 1917 and Dick Kleberg’s health 
had started to mend, he devoted only a minor portion of his time 
to ranch work. Holding a Texas Ranger's commission, he found 
duty connected w ith Army Intelligence on the border, and in Mex¬ 
ico became one of the operativ es against the sundry German sub- 
versive agents who flourished during the da} s of Franz von Papen s 
activ lties. 24 


The United States entered World War I eight days after Bob Kle¬ 
berg's tvventj-first birthdaj.With his brother engaged in other 
service, with his father physically unequal to the task of overseeing 
the ranch’s operation, the recent student from the University of 
Wisconsin found a large weight of ranching responsibility riding 



his young shoulders.They were ready shoulders, and they were to 
prove tireless. Moreover they were not alone. “Sam Ragland and 
Caesar Kleberg had the expeuencc and the knowledge to give. I 
asked for it all the time,” Bob said. He became the acting—and 
tensely active—manager of the nation's biggest beef ranch in a mon¬ 
ster drought at a crucial time of war. 

When his draft number came up on January 14, 1918, there was 
a decision to make. His father made it. Robert J. Kleberg, Sr., de¬ 
manded that Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., file an appeal for draft defer¬ 
ment, as an essential manager in an essential operation.The appeal 
was filed; the defeiment was granted. 

During the hard months of 1918 while the war wore to its end, 
there was time for nothing but the grinding daily work, time for no 
preoccupation but that of keeping scores of thousands of cattle alive, 
keeping hundreds of thousands of acres in opeiation, producing 
beef. The drought continued unabated. The range work was per¬ 
formed shorthanded. Bob Kleberg was away from the ranch for only 
two days during the war.The difficulties inherent in his job may be 
read m the profit and loss totals of the time. In the year 1916, when 
the drought had just begun, Mrs. King’s whole ranching operation 
made a net profit of $277,496 55, in 1917 net profit had melted away 
toanetlossof$77,266.63. During 1918, in the midst of a war boom 
with most industries riding high, Mrs. King’s ranch suffered a net 
loss of$144,475.37.” 

In only one regard were the operational worries of the Santa Ger- 
trudis lessened during 1918 Tension concerning raids fiom Mexico 
eased off.Thcre were still scattered acts of violence, yet the border 
teemed with such numbers of Army troops, Texas Rangers and spe¬ 
cial officers that the threat represented by Mexicans suspected of 
conspiring with German spy rings, and just plain horse thiei cs and 



grudge holders was not a v cry grar e threat. It had faded by the time 

the war was or er. 1 j 

During the border disturbances there were Texas Rangers ana 
peace officers who dealt summary injustice and reprisal to many 

innocent Mexicans. Some of these acts were as reprehensible as some 

of the raids they were intended to punish. Early in 1919, the Honor¬ 
able ].T. Canales of Brownst lllc, representative in the Texas Legis¬ 
lature, brought about an mi cstigation concerning outrages suffered 
by Mexicans in Texas during the period of the border trouble.Two 
thousand pages of evidence were adduced by the Canales hearings. 
To more than match these, another record of bloodshed and wrong 
and racial hate \\ as compiled by a senatorial im cstigating committee 
from Washington later in 1919: it brought together 3500 pages of 
testimony setting forth the American losses of life and property in 
Mexico and on the border during the ret olution. 28 

The drought broke and the rams began to restore the pastures in 
1919, 29 yet the Santa Gertrudis management was sharply aware or 
the losses its livestock operation had sustained during the t\\ o pre¬ 
ceding years—and of the approach of a general postwar slump.The 
elder Kleberg considered that a sale of land might be an ad\ isable 
way to proude a cash balance for use in the uncertain times. He 
found a buyer for a choice sector of the ranch's Laureles property. 
On June 13,1919, Mrs. King sold to P. A. Chapman, a \\ ealthy oil 
man from Waxahachie, 34,833 acres of the land which later became 
the model farming de\ elopment known as Chapman Ranch, sixteen 
miles south of Corpus Christi.The price Chapman paid for this rich 
blackland was S22.50 an acre. 10 Shortly thereafter he bought 6000 
adjoining acres at the same rate.* 1 These two transactions together 
brought nearly a million dollars cash to Mrs. King’s account. 

Bob Kleberg could not share his father’s enthusiasm for farm land 
de\ elopments. He had t\\ o reasons Bob was com meed that all but 



a minute fraction of the land would ultimately prove better suited 
to grazing than to farming. Moreover, agricultural development, 
no matter how marginal, is accompanied by a climbing ra.\ rate— 
which some day a ranch with immense acreage might not be able 
to pay. 

Bob foresaw the necessity, despite “the development of South 
Texas” so dear to his father, for a firm decision which m its largest 
aspect deals not with any desirable rise of land values or with any 
undesirable rise of tax rates, but with something of infinitely greater 
consequence: how men may most beneficially use a given piece of 
land with a given average annual rainfall. Decades before. Captain 
King had considered the land a pasture and had put it to a pasture’s 
natural uses. Bob Kleberg would return to his grandfather’s original 
idea. From early in the century until 1924 the ranch was operating 
more than 15,000 acres of farm land—some 10,000 west of Bishop 
and 5000 at Santa Gertrudis—growing cotton and gram feeds. Com¬ 
mercial farming ceased on King Ranch land at Bob Kleberg’s in¬ 
sistence. 

His bias for the branding iron and prejudice against the plow was 
forcibly expressed to his father when the elder Kleberg was enthusi¬ 
astically considering a new land promotion project along a rail line 
to be built by the Southern Pacific south from Alice to Harlingen. 
The railroad ashed and hoped for a land bonus from the King Ranch, 
a tract in the western part of the Nonas-Sauz division. It was the 
railway’s promotional plan to transform the sandy dry pastures there 
to irrigated citrus farms. Kleberg asked his son for an opinion, 
“Biggest fool thing you could think abouc,” Bob told him.When 
consulted, James B.Wells agreed with the younger Robert The elder 
Kleberg quietly dropped his ptoposal for the promotion of more 
agriculture in the area. 

The transaction with P. A, Chapman was the King Ranch’s last 



sale of any considerable piece of its pasturcs.Thcnccforth the ranch 
retained the acreage it owned-and acquired more. In 1921 Mrs. 
King added to her holdings in the San Salt ador del Tide grantw hen 
she took title to 21,122.4 acres, m payment of notes owed to her 
since 1913 by Fred W. Sprague.’ 1 This acreage became the extreme 
southwest comer of the Nonas-Sauz properties- close by La in/ 
id Rcy, an important regional sourceof salt since early Spanish times. 
(Mrs.King owned a quarter interest in the 4605-acrc tract which 
held the lake and saline-crusted shores of La Sal del Key It furnished 
salt for her cattle.) 

The ranch properties were further enlarged in 1922 when Tom 
East transferred title to his San Antonio Viejo ranch of 76,870.4 
acres to Henrietta M.King in full cancellation of the indebtedness 
he had contracted during the ruinous years of drought and falling 
market. She leased the whole property back to East and his wife 
Alice, who continued to operate it as before.” 

During the last decade of her long life the w tdow of Richard King 
became the august survivor of an era immensely remote from the 
tumultuous times that arrived in the w akc of world w ar. Confronted 
with the changes those times w ere bringing, conscious of a mortal 
hour that must find her soon, Henrietta King did what she could to 
safeguard that which she cherished most in a mutable world: her 
family and her ranch. On the fifth of July m the war y ear of 1918, she 
signed a lengthy new last will and testament, drawn up at her request 
by her trusted friend James B.Wells.” Its provisions w ere designed 
to assure a just partition of her many properties among the many 
members of her family, and also to assure by a ten-year period of 
trusteeship the unbroken continuance of her ranch’s operation while 
it was being prepared for ultimate division amongst heirs.The will 
was an instrument which projected her ranch, her family, her own 
spirit, into the future. 




The future was much in the mind of the matriarch who had lived 
through so long a past.Three months after she signed her will she 
decided to make one of its articles an immediate gift rather than a 
delayed bequest. She gave to the daughter who had "faithfully de¬ 
voted practically her whole life to my care, comfort, consolation 
and aid,” the land which had been that daughter’s home since her 
birth in the midst of another war, fifty-six eventful years before. 

By a "General Warranty Deed of Gift and Bill of Sale from 
her mother, on October 28, 1918, 15 Alice Gertrudis King Kleberg 
became the owner of Santa Gertrudis headquarters, embracing 
30,439.23 acres and all the improvements thereon, including the 
great house.The gift also included an additional 8111.89 acres of a 
rich blackland farming tract known as the Palo Alto Farms, in the 
Bishop vicinity. Alice leased back to the ranch management the prop¬ 
erty to which she now held full title, and its operation continued 
unchanged. 

Six years later Alice Kleberg executed a deed of gift by which she 
ga\e the Palo Alto farm tract to her son Robert ]. Kleberg, Jr., as 
Trustee for all her children, including himself, and for Caesar Kle¬ 
berg, who participated in the gift.’ 6 

Meanwhile Bob, as Trustee for his brother, sisters, himself and 
Caesar, made two major land purchases.The first of these, dated 
June 13, 1924, was the 34,924 acres comprising the old Cornelius 
Stillman property in the San Salvador del Tule, the price paid was 
Si57,i58.oo.* 7 Two weeks later, June 30, he bought the Ed C. Las- 
ater ranch of “approximately 107,030 acres” south of Falfurrias 
for a sum ofS 547,619.19. Both purchases, financed through the San 
Antonio Loan & Trust Company, were made possible through 
the sale of the land in the choice Palo Alto tract. 18 

Bob Kleberg, as Trustee, in effect thus converted eight thousand 
acres of rich farm land to some one hundred forty thousand sandy 



acres of ranch land, a transaction of immense significance to the 
Kleberg family’s ranching future. Bob said of it later. “It is evident 
that I believe more in ranching than I do in farming.The purchase 
was made not only because it was a good purchase but also because 
it was known that large parts of the sandy country of the ranch would 
be partitioned to the King and Atwood families. It would be dan¬ 
gerous to operate the King Ranch without sandy land in conjunction 
with the other heavy black lands of the ranch.There was also a vast 
difference in the mineral interest under 8000 and 143,000 acres. It 
was part of a long-range view to keep the King Ranch intact. Mother 
and father concurred in this.” 

Bob leased boch the Lasater and the Stillman acreage to Mrs. King 
immediately after purchase. In the reorganization of the ranch after 
the death of Mrs. King, the Stillman pasture, Robeit J. Kleberg, 
Jr.,Trustee, would be leased and operated as part of the King Ranch’s 
Nonas Division. Under the same trusteeship arrangement, the La¬ 
sater property would create a new division of the ranch, called the 
Encino. 

Four months after Mrs. King had deeded the Santa Gcrtrudis to 
her daughter Alice, the aging matriarch made another kind of a gift 
to the son-in-law who for thirty-four years had been der oting all his 
mind and all his heart to the Santa Gcrtrudis and its interests. A part 
of these interests was the possibility of oil m the earth under the 
ranch’s pastures. Petroleum had become a titan, a prime mover m 
the conduct of the world’s business; the search for new petroleum 
sources had sharpened. Probing at the promise of the long coast all 
the way from the black pools at Beaumont to the crude-soaked rigs 
at Tampico, searchers n ere looking again at Mrs. King’s ranch. To 
deal with them she ga\c Robert J. Kleberg, Sr., a new and full pou er 
of attorney, and, along with it, a small gift "for the Trust and Con¬ 
fidence reposed in him bj me.” On March 1,1919, by an instrument 



tided “Power of Attorney Coupled with an Interest, she ga\ c him 
for his own a >/,* mterest m any o.I, gas or other mineral which 
might be found “upon, m. or under” any of the land she: owned 

"in each or anyoftheCounticsofCamcron, Hidalgo, Starr,Willacy, 

Brooks, Jim Hogg, Jim Wells, Kleberg, Nueces and San Patricio. 

Beginning later in 1919, Robert Kleberg made various leases and 
watched set eral oil exploration and drilling projects operating upon 
the ranch’s land.With the exception of a single gasscr six miles 
southeast of Kingstille, brought in on February 3, 1920, and then 
capped, there was no successful petroleum development upon the 
ranch’s land during his lifetime.Yet the 3/32 interest which Mrs. 
King had presented to him became a part of his estate. It proved to 
be a rich gift to Robert Kleberg's children. 

Mrs King survived all her own children except Alice. In April or 
1918 a message brought news of Nettie King Atwood’s death. Her 
brother Richard traveled to Chicago to represent the King family 
at the obsequies; through the y cars Nettie and her mother had never 
entirely repaired the breach in their relationship. 40 

Four years after Nettie’s death the son and namesake of Captain 
King died suddenly of a stroke while on a v isit in St.Louis, Septem¬ 
ber 27, 1922. He was buried there in the family cemetery plot of 
his wife, Pearl Ashbrook King, who died three years later, on 
November 17, 1925.The Corpus Christi Callcr-Ttmes wrote of the 
generous and openhearted Richard King II on the day after his 
death, “There is probably no other man in South Texas who held 
the regard of his fellow man more than did Mr. King/Tfe Cattleman, 
in its issue of October, 1922, pointed out that“Mr. Kmgwasone of 
the first to introduce agriculture to South Texas.The first farm was 
on his La Puerta ranch nearly half a century ago.” He had lived to 
see the cotton lands in the vicinity of Corpus Christi become one 
of the richest farming areas in the nation. 



In that year of 1922 Corpus Christi reached a milestone in its 
development as an important coastal city. For decades its citizens 
had been trying to find a means to make it a deep water port open 
to the ocean shipping of the world. In 1919 there had been a new 
and stronger agitation for an adequate harbor, following the destruc¬ 
tion brought to the jerry-built port facilities by a fierce hurntfane 
that year. A body of leading citizens, headed by Robert J. Kleberg, 
Sr., had formed an aggressively promotional organization known 
as the Deep Water Harbor Association for South and West TeJias. 
After prodigious labors m compiling data and preparing harbor .sur¬ 
veys, in promotion and publicity, m rallying civic and commercial 
support throughout all Texas south of San Antonio, m lobbying 
(by Roy Miller, mostly with funds furnished by Robert Kleberg) 4 ' 
for the necessary political assent m Washington, the association had 
its reward. On May 25, 1922, Congress passed an appropriation to 
begin work on a real harbor for ocean-borne commerce at Corpus 
Christi.The port’s total cost came to about five million dollars, 
derived from federal and state funds and a local bond issue, and it 
required four years to build. 

Robert Kleberg’s health did not allow his presence at the dedica¬ 
tion ceremonies opening the new port on September 14, 1926, yet 
this occasion represented one of the largest satisfactions of the career 
he had spent in "the development of South Texas." His predecessor 
Captain King had hoped and worked for such a port since he and 
his partner Legs Lewis had first dreamed of transport for the cattle 
they raised on the wilderness pastures by the Santa Gertrudis. Sev¬ 
enty years later the captain’s son-in-law saw that vision become 
reality. 41 The Nueces County Navigation Commission said in 1953: 

No citizen of Texas contributed more to the founding of the Port of Cor¬ 
pus Christi than the Honorable Roberr J. Kleberg Thirty-three years ago as 
chairman of the General Executn e Committee of the Deep Water Assocn- 



non for South and West Texas, he led the nat.on-tt.de oiqraj "JjJ 
brought about the Port's establishment, donating mumficcntlj ofIn taUn 
and h.s funds to bring into reality a facility tthich made Corpus Christ. 


great city it has become 41 

In the years of change that followed the first World War the ranch 
on the Santa Gcrtrudis suffered the loss of the lawyer who had served 
it for forty faithful years. After long and wasting illness, James 
B .Wells died at Brownsville on December 21, 1923.TIUS brilliant 
attorney and remarkable man— loved by bis friends and rcspccte 
by bis enemies” 44 —left a name written large in the annals of the 
Texas Bar and in the political history of southmost Texas. In his 
relationship to Mrs. King, to her family and to her ranch people, 
Jim Wells was an affectionate friend as well as a professional coun¬ 
selor. His death was a grief. Twenty-nine years later Bob Kleberg 
wrote: “Certainly Judge Wells, more than anyone else, helped in 
putting together the original ranch and I know every member of our 
family will be eternally grateful to his memory.” 4 ’ 

The long life of the famed matriarch of the Santa Gcrtrudis had a 
quality of legend. As her age ad\ anced beyond ninety, the frail figure 
m widow's black seemed 1m ested w’lth the stateliness of a lone sur¬ 


vivor from a former chapter of history. Henrietta King lived out 
the last of her years m an unassailable calmness “with a hope full 
of immortality as my change draw's near.” 46 The w’orld about her, 
the house she lived m, the pastures she owned, the people she loved, 
grew misty with great time. 

Death came to her at the age of ninety-two, about ten o’clock on 
a spring night at the Santa Gertrudis, March 31, 1925. 

Her body lay in state in a bronze casket in the flower-banked big 
front room of her great house, while her family, her friends, her 
employees, came to the rise on the prairie where she had lived for 
se\ enty brave and useful years. Messages to her family sped along 



the wires leading to Kingsville. Relatives and friends arrived on the 
iron rails from the four quartets, from far cities. News of the death 
traveled over country roads, carried by the lips of sunburned drivers 
behind the steering wheels of dusty, brush-scratched automobiles, 
men with harness reins in their hard hands, men spurring sweated 
horses through tall grass and thickets of thorn to rough settlements 
and lonely camps. 

From the farthest cornets of far South Texas pastures there began 
a great convergence upon the Sanca Gertrudis. Men came with their 
wide-brimmed hats in their hands.They brought their wives who 
dabbed damp handkerchiefs at weather-rough faces.They brought 
their solemn-eyed children.They parked their wagons and their cars 
to camp on the grass and under the trees. 

All the Kwenos came. Some of them rode horses two days and a 
night to arrive in time.The foremen of the cow camps gathered as a 
body at headquarters and went to present themselves to Alice Kle¬ 
berg, to express their sorrow formally and in the ancient style to 
La Manama’s daughter, to pledge again their faithfulness to her 
family. 

A great throng crowded to the simple funeral rite at the big house 
on April 4, at three-thirty in the sunny aftemoon.When the service 
conducted by the Reverend S. E. Chandler was concluded, a cortege 
more than a mile long moved behind the black hearse down the 
gentle slope from the Santa Gertrudis on the road to town, to the 
cemetery of Kingsville which Henrietta King had planted and 
named Chamberlain Park m honor of her father. 

An honor guard unlike any other on the face of the earth led the 
slow proccssion.Thc ranch’s con boys, nearly tv. o hundred of them, 
wearing their range clothes, riding their range horses, accompanied 
La Palrena : v. ho had ah\ ays been their pai tisan, upon her final journey. 

At her crowded gratcsidc, during the hi inns, eulogies and last 



prayers, gray-haired bankers from Manhattan rubbed shoulders with 
leather-faced brush choppers from the lonely callos of El Sauz. 

When the casket was lowered into the earth there was a stir at the 
edge of the crowd where the bare-headed horsemen stood.They 
mounted to their saddlcs.They came reining forward in single file, 
unbidden and uncommandcd save by their hearts, to canter with a 
centaur dash once around the open grn\ c, their hats down at side 
salute to Henrietta King. Then her vaqueros rode away in the si¬ 
lence, toward the herds they had watched for her and would go on 
watching. 

Among the funeral wreaths and florists’ arrangements in the 
banked mound of color left upon the grat cs raw earth, was a home¬ 
made bouquet of huisachc blooms; there was a Running W woven 
of wild flowers. 

That fall, the remains of her captain, her son Lee and her daughter 
Ella were brought to Kingsville from San Antonio and reinterred 
at the indomitable Henrietta King s sidc.Thcy sleep there under a 
tall shaft of granite marked simply: KING 
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her three grandsons, Richard King HI. Richard M. Kleberg and 
Robert ]. Kleberg, Jr. Of these trustees, the will named as executors 
Robert J. Kleberg, Sr., James B.Wells, Caesar Kleberg and Richard 
King III. Wells was not replaced in cither appointment; actually, 
seven trustees and three executors would administer the settlement 
of the estate. 

It was imperatu e, however, to seek from the court the immediate 
appointment of temporary administrators empowered to disburse 
and receive estate funds while the will was in legal process of being 
recorded and admitted to probate. On April 4, 192.5, three days 
before the will was filed, the probate court of Kleberg County was 
petitioned for the appointment of two such temporary adminis¬ 
trators. 1 One of these was Robert Driscoll, a close personal and 
business friend of the family and president of the Corpus Christi 
National Bank.The other was Richard King III, vice-president of 
the same bank.They were duly appointed by the court, and served 
the estate until probate enabled the three executors appointed by 
the will to assume their duties.* 

The court also named three appraisers for the estate, qualified by 
knowledge and experience to evaluate land and livestock in the 
vicinity: J. C. McGill, operator of the Santa Rosa Ranch in Kenedy 
County; Joe H. Keepers, Jr., stockman and inspector for the Texas 
Livestock Sanitary Commission; and W. M. Doughty, former 
county judge of Hidalgo County, ranching neighbor and lessee of 
Mrs. King’s La Coma tract m the San Salvador del Tule grant. 

The detailed inventory’ of Mrs King’s properties—listing every¬ 
thing down to such items as “50# lard can,” ”8 hame straps,” “3 
lock nuts, 2 sugar bowls”—recorded the scope of her enter- 
prise.Totals on the appraisers’ work sheets’ indicated that the estate 
was the owner of 997,444 56 acres of ranching and miscellaneous 
lands not including the related King Ranch acreage of the Santa 



Gertrudis headquarters or the Stillman and Lasater tracts which were 
properties of the Klebergs, not of the estate. Upon the estate’s pas¬ 
tures there were tallied 94,347 head of cattle, 3782 head of horse 
stock, 802 mules, 47 jennies, 355 goats, 595 sheep and lambs.The 
Statement of Gross Estate, Mrs. H. M. King, '‘as prepared by the appraisers, 
read thus: 


REAL ESTATE 


ASSETS 


Ranch Lands.54,784,324.27 

City Property'. 73<555-oo 54,857,879.27 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 

Cattle and Horse Stock. 

Cash Account. 

Land Notes. 

Secured & Unsecured Notes. 

Rincon Improvement Co. 

Stocks and Bonds. 

Accounts Receivable. 

Merchandise at Stores. 

Office Furniture. 

Automobiles and Trucks. 

Machinery and Supplies. 

LIABILITIES 

Bills Payable. 

Bills Payable State Lands. 

Vouchers Payable. 

Accounts Payable. 

Commission due Agents. 

Funeral Expenses. 

Probating Will. 

Legal Expenses. 

Total Assets.87,101,473.12 

Total Liabilities .... 1,695,531.13 

NET TOTAL . .85,405,941,99 


1,086,119.00 

52,079.82 

559.475-50 

315,756.41 

1,287.50 

132,625.00 

68,959.20 

7.74 J -97 
1,079.45 
8,470.00 
10,000.00 
S7,101,473.12 

81,151,545.89 

47,639.44 

16,823.32 

323,489.97 

9,784.49 

10,860.50 

387.52 

135 , 000.00 
51,695,53/.I3 
























The board of trustees took oicr management after the probate of 
the will late in the summer of i 9 2 5 .The estate gave cachtrusteea 
monthly salary ofS 4 >6-66, the three executors rcccn cd added com 
pensation in the form of commissions.’ 

The year 1925 was marked not only with drought but with the 
lowest ebb of the postwar deflation in the cattle industry, hrom 
1920 to 1925 there had been a steady decline in the livestock market, 
in the latter year, mnety-fne per cent of western cattle loan com¬ 
panies went into liquidation. 6 Thousands of stockmen lost t eir 
ranches. At such a time Mrs. King’s estate faced liabilities totaling 
more than a million and a half dollars, together with the ccrtaintj 
of hav ing to raise cash to pay huge estate taxes. Prospects for finding 
the cash were poor. Money had to be borrowed—and the ranch 
operation itself had been losing money steadily, c\ cry year but 1922 
when a small profit was shown, since the war’s end. 

General economic conditions created part of the unsatisfactory 
balance. It was also becoming increasingly clear to the ranch s man¬ 
agement that a part of its trouble stemmed from its own cattle 
herds.They were not doing well. 

Since 1886 Robert Kleberg had been engaged m upgrading the 
ranch’s tough Longhorn range stock by continued infusions of blood 
from two fine British beef breeds, the Shorthorn (earlier called 
“Durham” or “Teeswater”) 7 and the Hereford. For j ears the ranch 


carefully separated herds of about 4000 pure- 
2500 purebred Hercfords to supply the stud 
for the upbreeding of the range stock.This continuous upbreeding 
had changed the character of the ranch's commercial herds.Though 
they made more desirable beef, they had perceptibly “lost m hardi¬ 
hood, reproducer eness and rustling ability.” It was found that 
Shorthorns and Herefords ran two to four degrees of fever when 


had been maintaining 
bred Shorthorns and 



they stood exposed to the blazing South Texas summer sun. TTe 
swarming insect pests of the coastal flats plagued them; they suffered 
from screw worm, cancer-eye and ocher diseases. In unfavorable 
seasons the ranch’s range cows produced meager crops of small¬ 
boned calves . 8 During the roundups following the 1925 drought, 
for example, the ranch branded only 15,773 calves, the smallest 
number in years, and only fifty per cent of a normal calf crop. For 
more than a decade the ranch had been watching what was unmis¬ 
takably a gradual weakening of its “improved” commercial beef 
herds . 5 

Though the Klebergs were at that time in the midst of an intensive 
and extensive experimental program to create cattle better suited to 
thrive upon their ranges—by crossing the Shorthorn with the Brah¬ 
man blood from India — the results were promises rather than ful¬ 
fillments in the year 1925. During that first season of the trusteeship, 
neither the herds nor the financial statements of Mrs. King’s estate 
were in comfortable condition. 

The senior Kleberg attended to every matter of ranch or estate 
business brought to his attention, but his growing infirmity had by 
now confined him largely to a wheel chair. By common consent of 
the board of trustees, the 29-year-old Bob Kleberg continued as 
General Manager of the ranch. With a vehemence which had grown 
to be a part of his character and his conduct, he addressed himself 
to the difficulties ac hand, both on the pastures and in the ledgers. 

A predominant worry was the amount of tax the estate would be 
required to pay the Federal and State govcrnments.This amount of 
course depended upon an officially' acceptable appraisal, for tax pur¬ 
poses, of the estate’s lands and livestock.Valuations on nearly' a 
million acres of many varying grades of grazing lands and on nearly 
a hundred thousand head of different kinds and qualities of livestock 



were necessarily arbitrary opinions, however mformcd.Tbc 
ernes were not for sale; and even if placed on sale the price 
might or mighc not reasonably fetch in an actual market- 

actual worth-were very widely open to question. 

Tax officials were naturally anxious to establish the highest valua¬ 
tions possible. Trustees of the estate were understandably just as 
anxious to keep appraisals low.Thcy were painfully aware that too 
high a tax could very well bring the ruin and the breaking up of the 
ranch—as various newspaper stories and rumors were pointing out 
at the time. 10 , 

The valuations on the lands and livestock submitted by the estate s 
appointed appraisers were not accepted by the taxing authorities. 
They sent their own appraisers, who proceeded radically to hoist the 
valuations." The trustees protcsted.The issue o\ er fair and just ap¬ 
praisal of the estate’s property went before the Federal tax com¬ 
missioners and remained in contest.Thc estate's trustees and its 
attorneys spent painstaking months accumulating evidence ro sup¬ 
port the estate’s tax return, obtaining volumes of affidavits, and 
proofs of land and livestock sales, to demonstrate values. Bob Kle¬ 
berg spent six months m Washington helping to compile the 
presentation of the estate’s case to the Treasury, when he had to 
return to the ranch’s operation Caesar Kleberg worked in Wash¬ 
ington for another six months. 

Exploring a possible source for part of the tax money which would 
be required, the King estate took the occasion in 1926 formally to 
remind the Government again of claims filed and ignored for half 
a century, styled Rtchard King v United Mexican States, for total losses 
of $396,950 suffered in the old border depredations and still unpaid. 
These claims, set forth in a lengthily documented Memorial, were 
submitted before the General Claims Commission." Sixteen years 
later, by the Settlement of Mexican Claims Act of 1942, the estate 
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was actually awarded damages which, when the installment pay¬ 
ments are all made, will amount to a total of S 81,000. 

Meanwhile, in 1926, the estate’s tax contest went right on. “The 
values we made were correct and fair values for the times,” Bob 
Kleberg says. “A valuation of four to five dollars an acre on a million 
acres of raw ranchland was about right, but it took a long time 
for the Government to admit it.” 

There was another aspect to the determination of the amount of 
Federal tax due.The Revenue Act of 1924, which became effective 
June 2 of that year, very substantially increased tax rates applicable 
to net estates in excess of $ 100,000 as compared to the rates pre¬ 
viously in force under the Revenue Act of 1921. A retroactive pro¬ 
vision became law in the Revenue Act of 1926 and wiped out the 
increase of rates for the period which included the date of Mrs. 
King's death in 1925-The lower rates contained in the Revenue Act 
of 1921 therefore became the applicable rates in the payment of the 
tax owed by Mrs. King’s estate. 

When the contest concerning the taxable evaluation of her prop¬ 
erty was finally terminated by mutual agreement late in 1928, the 
Government had very materially reduced the amount of tax it had 
at first sought to collect. Mrs. King’s estate paid death taxes in a 
total of 8859,416.07.The Federal tax amounted to 8530,017.52, 
plus interest ofS74> OI ^.44; the total ofS6o4,033.76 was paid in 
three installments, in 1927, 1928, i929.The Texas inheritance tax 
0f8225.382.31 was all paid in 1929.'’ 

The trustees had to borrow the money to pay, bringing the ranch 
the nearest it has ever been to financial peril.Whcn the national 
economy crashed late in 1929 Mrs. King's estate owed creditors 
more than three million dollars.” 

Four years later. Bob Kleberg astutely found the means to carry 
the ranch's burden of debt. 



The Humble Oil and Refining Co. of Houston had leased certain 
of Mrs. King’s lands and explored for oil there early in the 1920 s. 
Oil indications had been found, but no producing wells had been 
brought in and the leases had been allowed to lapse. A decade later 
Bob Kleberg suggested to Humble executives, among whom were 
some good friends, a careful reconsideration of the oil potentials at 
the ranch.To support an argument m far or of the possibilities, Kle¬ 
berg mentioned that he doubted if oil men could show him any 
million acres along the Gulf Coast between the Louisiana line and 
Tampico where oil was not present. If the Humble company would 
obligate itself to explore and develop the minerals and to make 
annual bonus payments large enough to cover the interest on the 
debts owed by Mrs. King's estate, it could have exclusive drilling 
rights on about a million acres. Negotiations were opened. 

An agreement of momentous import was signed on September 26, 
1933, when Humble leased the lands to be partitioned among Mrs. 
King’s heirs, 971,711.43 acres, as well as the Lasater and Stillman 
acreages of which Bob Kleberg was Trustee, and the Santa Gertrudis 
headquarters tract owned by Alice Kleberg. In all, the oil company 
received exclusive exploration and drilling rights on i,133» i 5^ , 3 i 
acres. Further terms of the agreement gave the ranch an annual bonus 
of thirteen cents an acre for drilling rights, the lease also granted the 
usual royalty of one barrel out of every eight of all oil extracted from 
the property .The estate received a cash loan of $3,223,645, secured 
by a first mortgage on the King Ranch land. Interest was at fi\ e per 
cent; $500,000 of the principal was due in five years and the re¬ 
mainder in twenty.' 5 

The three million-odd dollars of the loan were used to clear away 
the debts of the estate. Oil and gas were found on the estate’s land 
beginning m May, 1939, almost six years after the signing of the 

lease. * See Appendix XII for the story of oil development on the King Ranch- 
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years of the trusteeship. Cotton and other commercial rmv crop 
growing was abandoned in fat or of range grass planting and a very 
limited cultivation of gram feeds. In 1914 Robert J. Kleberg. r ” 
had first plotted a pasture to sotv it experimentally with Rh° des 
grass This import from Africa seemed exactly suited to South Texas 
soil and weather. By 1931 the ranch had a stand of 17,000 handsome 
acres in Rhodes grass. It grew so well that it tvas hart ested for hay, 
at the same time, the planted pastures served as choice grazing en¬ 
closures for selected herds. Special bams for the storage of the 
Rhodes grass hay were designed and built on these pastures. Eac 
bam had a capacity of 175 tons and cattle could self-feed from them. 
“Agriculture” at the ranch became pasture improvement. By 194° 
about 75,000 acres of the property tt ould be plowed and successfully 
sown with Rhodes grass 17 

Topography, soil and natural pasturage varied greatly within the 
ninety-three miles between the south line of the lower Sauz and the 
northern fence of the Santa Gertrudis.The wide coastal flats and 
open prairielands were found most suitable for breeding ranges, 
while the brushier and more broken country 7 , far more difficult to 
work, tvas generally used to support the steers which would go to 
market as beef.The ranch management, explaining its operation in 
1926, tvrote that it used its lands “under a system which contem¬ 
plated the breeding part of the range producing enough call es to 
stock that part of the Ranch which is not suitable for breeding 
purposes. It is only by operating these pastures as one ranch that it 
is possible to get the cattle produced on the different ranges in con¬ 
dition to realize the most moneyThe management tvas acutely 
aware of the advantage it enjoyed by possessing diversity m it 5 
ranges. The sands of the Norias-Sauz prot ided a t ital complement 
to the loam and blackland pastures of the Santa Gertrudis-Laureles. 
Though these last contained richer soils and prot r ded more nourish- 



mg grasses for livestock when it rained, the poorer sand country to the 
south was in effect a kind of ranching insurance; it grew a hardier 
herbage better capable of sustaining life in cattle when drought 
gripped the land, and drought often did. 

In good years, most of the W beef steers—from which the 
ranch derived most of its income—were placed on a blackland pas¬ 
ture at the Laureles, to gain weight before shipment. A large por¬ 
tion of these beeves was then sent to stouter grass on pastures 
located in the best part of the old Osage Nation—between Paw- 
huska, Oklahoma, and CedaryaJe, Kansas—belonging to James L. 
Barroum and to the firm of Chapman & Barnard, to fatten on these 
ranges for three or four months before shipment to the markets of 
St. Louis, Kansas City or Chicago.Througb the years Barroum and 
Chapman & Barnard handled well over a hundred thousand head of 
King Ranch beeves. 

Moving the right cattle to the right pasture at the right time, and 
then to market, could be compared to a curious game of chess. It 
was played with thousands of perishable pieces. Wrong moves were 
ruinous. A combination of right moves made money. The pieces 
themselves and even the grass on the board were alive, and must not 
wait. It was a game that absorbed the hearts and minds of the ranch¬ 
ing family of Klebergs.The elder Robert with his sons Bob and Dick 
and their Cousin Caesar were engaged at the time in experiments 
which were leading to the creation of a new breed of cattle: they 
were literally carving new pieces and, by range grass planting, at¬ 
tempting to build a better board for their creative game of cattle 
chess. As in any game of chess, they played by planning ahead. 

The ranch’s vast and various pastures were integrated so that their 
different values and uses had become dependent parts of a whole 
mechanism operating for a single purpose: the large-scale conversion 
of grass to marketable beef.To lop any important pasture away from 



the working mechanism would maun the procedure- and this was 
the prospect in store for Mrs. King’s property when it would be 
partitioned to the various heirs at the end of the ten-year trusteeship. 
r The Klebergs wanted to see the operation of the ranch remain 
intact after partition, through some future management agreement 
with the other heirs as shareholders in a continuing great enterprise. 
When it became clear that no large family arrangement would be 
agreed upon, the Klebergs surveyed the possibility of purchases from 
other heirs, for the future maintenance of the enterprise under one 
ownership.To explore this possibility and to act upon it, Bob Kle¬ 
berg was appointed his family's business agent and manager by a full 
power of attorney from his father on May 27, 1926, 19 and another 
from his mother, dated July 6,1928.“ Thus, while he managed the 
ranch’s current operations for the trustees of his grandmother s es¬ 
tate, he also became the custodian of the Kleberg’s future plans. 

His own future plans were indissolubly bonded to the Santa Ger- 
trudis and to a new household he had established there. 

About the middle of February, 1926, less than a year after the 
trustees had made him manager of the ranch, and while he was en¬ 
gulfed in the first great wave of the estate’s problems, he had gone 
to San Antonio for a day of business.That evening he was introduced 
to a young visitor in the city. Her name was Helen Campbell. 
Slender, bronze-haired and brown-eyed, she was as pretty as she was 
poised. Her father, the Honorable Philip Pitt Campbell, was a 
Congressman from Kansas for more than twenty years. His daughter 
had grown up at the capital and across the Potomac in Virginia; she 
had gone to school at National Cathedral; she had toured Europe; 
she had attained a cool, easy grace. She rocked Bob Kleberg. 

Ranch business had to wait.The impetuous man from the Santa 
Gertrudts courted Miss Helen Campbell at about the same speed 
he used a rope at a roundup. Seventeen days later, March 2, I9 2 ^' 



they were married at Corpus Christi. After a ten-day wedding trip 
to New York, they hurried to the Santa Gertrudis, to unending 
rounds of responsibility in a ranching world new to Helen Kleberg. 

She entered it with perceptive eyes, estimating the meanings as 
well as the vibrant colors of her husband’s world of wide grasslands 
and great herds, of hatted centaurs in the blazing sun.With level 
intelligence she sought and found adjustment to the strong savor 
of the life into which she was plunged. In it she came to provide the 
calm, articulate counterpoise to her husband’s tensely driving force. 

They lived at first in the big house with other members of the 
family, then they moved to a more modest menage they arranged 
for themselves. A white frame cottage stood at the edge of the 
garden behind the big house, beyond the garage. Half-hidden m 
thick greenery, under the shade of big hackberry trees at the end of 
a walk bordered with date palms, flowering shrubs and the big trop¬ 
ical leaves of banana trees, the cottage had charm and it had privacy. 
The Klebergs took it over and built additions which converted the 
small house into a three-bedroom country lodge. It was as comfort¬ 
able as it was rambling. Its ranch-style porch, extending along the 
entire face of the house’s L-shape, was glassed in and furnished to 
make a handsome and inviting front room, in a visible setting of 
leafy, sunny green.The simple and sequestered bouse beyond the 
garage became the permanent home of the Bob Klebergs, and the 
real headquarters of the ranch. A daughter, destined to be their only 
child, was born to Bob and Helen Kleberg on October 20, 1927. 
Christened with her mother’s name, Helen King Kleberg, the little 
girl was promptly dubbed “Helenita.” 

Wltb Bob married and settled at the ranch, the elder Klebergs saw 
all their children save Sarah busy with family lives of their own. 
When Sarah had finished school at Miss Spence’s in New York, she 
had returned to the bighouse to live with her parents, and to become 



a part of the ranching life she loved at the Santa Gcrtrudis. S e 
worked there, keeping accounts at the headquarters commissary; she 
rode skillfully as a cow hand at the roundups; she often joined her 
brother Bob and his friend Tom Armstrong on strenuous hunting 
trips as an expert huntress and good company m camp. 

When she was thirty years old she fell in love with Henry Belton 
Johnson, Jr., a ranch employee whose father had managed farming 
operations at the Palo Alto Farms. She was married to the handsome 
young Johnson in a ceremony held at the Santa Gertrudis on July 23, 
i928.Tragedy came to them.The husband was stricken with brain 
tumor a few months after marriage. A son, Belton Dandy Kleberg 
Johnson, was bom in 1929. His father died m 1931.The next year 
Sarah married Dr. Joseph H. Shelton of Kingsville, a physician fif¬ 
teen years her senior. Another son, Robert Richard Shelton, and a 
daughter Santa, who died in early childhood, were born of this 
marriage, which ended with the death of Dr. Shelton by heart attack 
in 1939 Sarah's own ill-starred life ended in a motor accident three 
years later. Her two strong sons, “B” and Bobby, went to live with 
their uncle Bob and Aunt Helen, who raised them to manhood. 

By the time Bobby Shelton was born in 1935, the family springing 
from the union of R. J. Kleberg, Sr., and Alice Gertrudis King 
counted fourteen grandchildren. Sarah had two sons, Bob had one 
daughter. Up in New York, the Larkins were parents of John Jr.» 
Peter, Henrietta and Ida. Over at the San Antonio Viejo the Easts 
had Tom Jr., Robert and Alice Hattie, and since the birth of the 
Dick Kleberg's first two children, Mary Etta and Dick Jr., there had 
been two additions to the family, Katherine and Alice. 

Under the terms of Mrs. King's will her favorite grandson, Rich¬ 
ard Mifflin Kleberg, inherited the house on Broadway in Corpus 
Christi. In 1925 the lawyer-ranchman and his wife moved their 



family, to take up residence at the big house m town where their 
children could have the advantages of city schooling. 

Since R.J.KIeberg, Sr.’s, invalidism, his son Dick had been charged 
not only with bearing a hand in the ranch s management and live¬ 
stock breeding programs, but also with carrying on much of the elder 
R.J.’s outside interests m public service. Among these was the work 
of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association.The sen¬ 
ior Kleberg had served as its president twice, in 1899 ar) d again m 
1901; his son Dick had served on the Executive Commitcee for 
eleven years, from 1913 to 1924. In 1926 he was elected president, 
“the only instance m the history of the Association where both 
father and son have been honored with its highest office.’’ Dick’s 
effectiveness as head of the association and as an aggressive leader in 
campaigns for association aims (such as lower freight rates for cattle¬ 
men, modern beef grading, fair weighing, stricter brand regis¬ 
tration, tariff protection, tick eradication, predatory animal control) 
caused the overthrow of a long established precedent, fellow mem¬ 
bers elected him president for two consecutive terms.*' 

His public activities for the association, his successful work for 
the establishment of the South Texas Normal School at Kingsville 
(which m 1929 became the flourishing Texas College of Arts and 
Industries), his energetic roles in such organizations as the Kleberg 
County Standard Dairy & Livestock Association, American Jersey 
Cattle Club, American Brahman Breeders Association, Better Beef 
Association and many others, all pointed toward his capacity for 
politics Though he sought no political office, his timber as a pos¬ 
sible public figure did not go unnoticed in South Texas An editorial 
in the Hebbronvtlle News, October 12, 1927, said. “He is a man of 
strong ideas, and while he has played politics only to the extent of 
assisting in electing good men to office, yet, if at some future time 



he should aspire to political honors, and he is still a young man, 
there is good reason to believe that he may become Governor of his 
native State.” 

Early in November, 1931, Harry M. Wurzbach, Republican in- 
cumbcnt of the 14th Congressional District of Texas for eleven 
years, died suddenly. His district comprised eleven counties in south 
central Texas and contained two sizeable cities, San Antonio and 
Corpus Christi. A special election was set for November 24, 193 1 ' 
to elect Wurzbach’s successor. Hts party chose C.W. Anderson or 
San Antonio as the Republican candidate.Thc Democratic party 
machine of urban San Antonio put up Carl Johnson, and three or 
four less prominent contenders were entering the race. Friends 0 
Dick Kleberg called on him and urged him to run. 

Before he consented, he went to see his father.The aged R. J. m °' 
mentarily forgot that his son’s legal residence was now in Nueces 
County instead of the district containing the King Ranch—which 
had been the bailiwick of good friend John Nance Gamer since 1902. 
“You’re not going to run against John Garner!” R. J. said. 

“No, Dad, we’re now in different districts.” 

“Then run like hell,” was the answer. 

On a whirlwind campaign Dick managed to speak in every county 
of the 14th District during the ten days left before the election. He 
ran on a platform of seven enumerated planks.These stated his ad¬ 
herence to the fundamental principles of his party, his desire to see 
government “the servant not the master of the people,” his strong 
advocacy for “a modification of the Prohibition laws,” his promise 
to diligently represent his whole district and each of its varied in¬ 
terests, his special devotion to the welfare of the farmer and livestock 
raiser, his desire to support legislation to aid and benefit the laboring 
man and to fulfill all governmental obligations to ex-servicemen, 







and his pledge to protect the interests of the American people in a 
questions of foreign policy. His campaign fliers were headed: 
A VOTE FOR RICHARD M KLEBERG is a Vole for a DEMOCRAT 
Who Believes in State Rights, Local Self Go\ eminent 
and All the Old-Time Principles of His Party. 

His party was crucially interested in seeing a Democrat replace the 
deceased Republican Wurzbach: Democrats were building to a ma¬ 
jority m the House of Representatives after thirteen years of Re- 
publican dominance.When the ballots of the 14th District were in, 
Democrat R. M. Kleberg had a clear plurality of more than 5000 
votes. Next morning, November 25, 1931, the New York Times ran 
a picture of the new cowman-Congressman with a headline TEXAS 
CLINCHES HOUSE CONTROL and a tally of the new line-up- 
Democrats 218, Republicans 214. Democrat John Nance Gamer 
became Speaker of the House. His ranching friend from the ad¬ 
joining district moved to Washington with Mamie and the children, 
and took up new duties a long way from Laureles pastures. 

After serving out Wurzbach’s unexpired term, Dick Kleberg was 
elected to six successive terms, 1932-1944. During his entire tenure 
he served with noticeable energy and effectiveness as a member of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. His work as a legislator was 
principally directed toward the field he knew best and cared for most, 
the nation s farms and ranches. He was the author of a number of 
agncultural bills, the most important of which was the act estab¬ 
lishing the Farm Credit Administration as an independent agency 
of the government; he had a prominent part in writing much of the 
farm legislation enacted during the years he spent in Washington. 
His interests as an outdoorsman were strongly voiced in his support 
of such bills as the Migratory Bird Conser\ation Act, he was actit£ 
in the writing of the Duck Stamp Law. 



His command of the Spanish language and his rapport with those 
who spoke it made him extremely useful to Congressional groups 
working toward better cooperation between the United States and 
Latin America. On an official mission to South America in 1942 
his understanding of the Latin mind and his public addresses in 
Spanish made new friends for his country; his friends mentioned 
him more than once as eminently suited for an ambassadorship 
south of the Rio Grande. 

At home his popularity was not exactly diminished by his conduct 
at grass roots affairs like the Robstown rodeo.There theSolon from 
the Capitol got on a horse, entered a breakaway calf roping event 
and proceeded to rope and tie a calf in sixteen seconds flat—no purse 
winner, but clearly a Congressional record. 

Re-distrtcting had changed the boundaries of his constituency in 
l934.Three of the northern counties, including Bexar which con¬ 
tained San Antonio, were dropped from the 14th District. Eleven 
counties were added— including Kleberg, Kenedy and Jim Wells— 
and most of the ranch became a part of the district he served. 

The record shows that Kleberg was generally a staunch supporter 
of his party’s legislative program, of Franklin Delano Roosevelt and 
of the New Deal, until about 1938 when Kleberg became convinced 
that the Democratic Party was violating “the Oid-TimePrinciples.” 
He spoke his convictions, and he voted often with the opposition. 
In the 1940’s all other considerations were submerged in the ex¬ 
igencies created by a world war, yet Kleberg’s inner cleavage with 
hts party’s conduct of domestic affairs grew continually wider. 
When he ran for re-election in 1944, he was defeated in the Demo¬ 
cratic primaries by John E. Lyle of Corpus Christi. 

Dick Kleberg came home from Congress maintaining that he was 
as staunch a Democrat as ever. He said that he didn’t Iea\c the 



party, but that the party left him After spending thirteen of his 
fifty-set en years in public sert ice at Washington, he returned to the 
Santa Gertrudis and the felicities of ranching again 
In 1925 when the elder Robert Kleberg assumed his duties as the 
senior executor and trustee of Mrs King s estate he was sev enty-two 
years old The following year he suffered a mild stroke, a partial 
paralysis poignantly extended his infirmity It did not destroy the 
vitality of his spirit or his constant concern with the operation or 
the ranch Each day he was lifted from his wheel chair into his 
automobile, on its seat he made an inspection tour daily. The 
physical handicap by no means injured his mental povv er. His in¬ 
valid s chair was the seat of senior authority in the administration 
of the estate’s business until the day of his death Unable to hold a 
pen to sign documents brought to him, he provided himself with 
a rubber stamp of his signature, which he himself applied when 
required 

His invalidism was mitigated by the warmth of his family’s af¬ 
fection He lived in the big house as the beloved paterfamilias, 
taking cheer from his vv ife, who adored him, from all his sons and 
daughters, from his growing number of grandchildren, from his 
friends who came to see him 


OF these friends none brought him more cheer than a gifted trav¬ 
eler w ho for years vv as in the habit of stopping at the Santa Gertrudis 
whenever he could—Will Rogers, with his rope, his grin, his fore¬ 
lock The famil) remembers how he ate quickly at the dinner table, 
how, before the meal was done, he would hurry upstairs to the 
invalids room, and how the laughter would ring from that room 
and sound along the halls Rogers v enerated Robert Kleberg both 
for his humamtj and for his mastery as a ranchman, as he became 
more enfeebled, Rogers visits became more frequent From v isit to 
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a good brace Then turn your horse to the left, and if you do it right you turn 
the old critter tail m front of head 

You don’t tip him an exact somersault It’s a kind of a side-twister, but 
he slides along looking back where he come from Well, they had some fine 
roping there, mostly fan cy, as the Mexicans are the real originators, and the 
best in the world as ropers , 

Well, Sarah, that’s the daughter, and Alice, that’s another one, and Bob s 
wife, that's the one that’s got charge of the cattle, they took us to the 
“wagon,” where one of their round-ups were working TTiey was dragging 
out oh es for the branding, and w hen I saj calves I mean little fellows, kinder 
scrawney, weigh about seven fifty to eight hundred, just about the size or 
a horse 

It's brush) down there, and they can’t miss They ha\ e practiced all their 
li\ es (They are all Mexican boys that not only them, but their fathers and 
grandfathers were raised on this same ranch) They are a real bunch of cow¬ 
hands They use grass ropes, not rawhide 

They can follow a steer through that thick brush so fast and so close to 
him that they ha\ en’t got a chance to throw at his head for the brush, but 
they put their horse right on his heels, then throw and get his hind feet 
without swinging, and do it, too 

They brand right out on the range Bob Cleyberg [sic ] wanted me to try 
it, and I did, but, Lord, I was m there swinging around and messing things 
all up I would hit where the calf had been just previously They had bojs 
that would rope ’em out all day, and NOT swing, just pitch away out to the 
end and get % eal on the end 

Head, hind feet, “mongano” (front feet), and they got good horses They 
had tw o or three hundred saddle horses on this * ‘remuther, ” and good beans 
That s what makes a good cow outfit, is good beans Just give me some good 
beans and I will follow you off I sure w ish I was on a ranch 

I would like to stay a ) ear on that outfit But I got to get back and see what 
Mr Hoo\ er is doing and kinder keep my eye on Calv in and encourage the 
Democrats But I like roping the best ** 

The senior Kleberg’s last days were warm not only with affection 
from his family and friends but with great pride m the work of his 
two sons. He saw them fulfilling his hopes and plans He li\ed for 



ten months after Dick’s election to Congress, taking immense satis¬ 
faction in the knowledge that his forthright elder son was ably 
serving South Texas and the nation—while he saw his younger son, 
with altogether exceptional gifts both as a stock breeder and as a 
business head, stand up worthy of the ranching responsibilities and 
the ranching dreams at which his father and his grandfather had 
labored. 

Well content, forty-seven years after he had joined his own hard¬ 
working destiny to that of the ranch on the Santa Gertrudis, Robert 
Justus Kleberg, nearly seventy-nine, put down the burden. He died 
in his upstairs room, with his family present, early in the afternoon 
of October io, 193a. 

Scenes resembling those of seven years before were repeated. Like 
Mrs. King’s, his body lay in state at the big house.There were the 
gatherings of the quiet crowds from the ranch, from the region, 
from afar, and the paying of homage to the memory of a strong and 
straight friend, of a distinguished citizen. 

All the Kineiios came to the bier, to see El Abogao for a last time. 
Candido Garza, a small gray-haired man who had worked for the 
ranch all his life, stood a long time before the patron. He cried 
silently but be said aloud, with the voice of all his people, “ Adios , 
amigo m!o.” zi 

Three Presbyterian ministers conducted services at the ranch on 
the afternoon of October 12; five thousand people reportedly stood 
at the graveside in Chamberlain Park at Kingsville lace r that after¬ 
noon.When the Masonic ceremony came to a close, the cowboys 
from the farthest reaches of the ranch again rode by an open grave 
in a final salute. 

For half a century at the Santa Gertrudis Robert Justus Kleberg 
had been faithful to a trust. Fidelity was the fundamental substance 
of his life.To it he had added another element springing from the 





deeps of his own nature, from his ovvn quality of mind and spirit. 
This was the obligation to excel. All his life he aimed not to labor 
passably, but rather to labor surpassingly well. He was not content 
with the merely adequate. His cast of mind made progress a tangible 
entity: it was to be continuously sought and eventually found.To 
his sons he spoke of progress as “a road paved with past mistakes 
corrected.” Yet it was more. Before there could be a road to pave, 
there was a course to lay and a faith to tread it. He built Richard 
King’s ranch from half a million to more than a million acres. He 
ranched them with skill, through good times and bad. He stocked 
them with scores of thousands of the best livestock he knew how to 
breed. He found a way to provide them with unfailing water, he 
improved their pastures with new' grasses. He made experimental 
science a part of his husbandry. 

His services as a citizen excended far beyond the ranch. He was a 
prime mover m bringing a railroad to the land, and ocean shipping 
to that land’s edge. He brought permanent populations and a pros¬ 
pering commerce to formerly empty prairies, found new products 
for yet untilled prairie soil. He created towns and he built a city. 
Across the span of a fruitful life spent in ‘ ’the development of South 
Texas,” he lived to see young men in roaring aircraft speed high 
over pastures where once he had watched young “Kansas Men” on 
horseback. 

He died with the shape of his accomplishment assured, with his 
desire for excellence visibly projected into the future, through his 
sons—that was the true achievement.The continuity, more than 
that, the increasing genius of the ranch’s management through the 
three generations of its existence, and the continuing promise of 
genius in the fourth generation, is the most conspicuous and the 
most impressive fact in the story of the ranch. Ranchers, not scions, 
spring from the Santa Gertrudis. 
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The senior Kleberg d.ed three years before the termination of the 
trusteeship. Seeking some means to keep the ranch-or as much of 
it as possible-intact for future operation after the division stip¬ 
ulated m Mrs. King's will, Robert Kleberg's family had already on 
March 12 and on November 30 of 1929 negotiated for the purchase 
of interests held by two other heirs, Henrietta Wclton Page and 
Elizabeth Atwood Baldwin. 

On December 14,1934, with the end of the trusteeship less than 
four months away, the widowed Alice Kleberg and her two sons 
organized a family corporation for the purpose of operating t t 
part of the ranch which the Klcbergs would own after partition.The 
company was incorporated under the name KING RANCH It is 
to be noted that although the Santa Gcrtrudis property had been 
popularly referred to as the King Ranch for decades, it did not 
officially name itself the King Ranch until 1934. 

When the company was formed the 72-ycar-old Alice Kleberg 
conveyed to it her real estate and livestock properties and the hold¬ 
ings devised to her by Mrs. King’s will. Dick and Bob Kleberg, as 
trustees for themselves and their three sisters in equal shares, then 
purchased from their mother all the stock in the corporation.Thej 
elected their corporation officers: Dick, chairman of the board; Bob, 
president and general manager, their mother, secretary and treasurer. 
The trust under which Dick and Bob held the stock was to endure 
for a term of twenty years. Thus organized, the Klcbergs prepared 
for the division of Mrs. King’s estate/ 1 
On March 30 and 31, 1935, transfers for final partition according 
to the terms of the will were delivered by the trustees and executors 
who had set aside the respeeme shares of each heir, executing all 
deeds and conveyances. Next morning, April 1,1935, ten years after 
the death of Henrietta M. King, her heirs received their inheritances. 

By far the most salient item in each bequest was its piece of the 
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CO the heirs of Richard King II, one-eighth to Henrietta Welton 
Page, and one-eighth to the Atwoods-but did not dispose ot t e 
remaining one-fourth.The trustees decided that this remaining one- 
fourth should be divided equally among Alice Kleberg, the heirs o 
Richard KingH, Mrs. Page and the Atwoods, and so partitioned the 
residuary esrate.Their decision was later upheld in court litigation 
with the Atwoods. 

The San Antonio Viejo Ranch in Jim Hogg County was a part 
of this residuary estate and its acreage was apportioned according y- 
Mrs Kleberg by her purchase from Mrs. Page and Mrs. Baldwin ha 
added their shares to her interest in the residuary so that King Ranch 
recen ed title to a total of 42,038.5 acres of that property—to which 
it added 24,022 acres by purchase from the heirs of Richard King II, 
Alice and Tom East continued to ranch it 


Richard Kingll’s three heirs, Richard King III and his two sisters, 
Minerva King Patch and Mary King Estill, chose to set up their own 
ranching operation, as their own family enterprise, at the Santa re 
Ranch which they received in the partition.This property, compris¬ 
ing 147,258.5 acres and an approximate 20,000 head of cattle, was 
thenceforth completely severed from the King Ranch.To align the 
separate holdings more conveniently after the partition, the heirs 01 
Richard King II acquired from King Ranch some of the stock par¬ 
titioned to it in the Corpus Christi National Bank and its interest 
in lands in Bee and Goliad counties amounting to 3834.41 acres.The 
Kings also sold to King Ranch their interest m some of the cattle on 
the San Antonio Viejo and the Lasater and Stillman pastures. 

The King family, maintaining the historic firm name of R. King 
& Co., has operated the Santa Fe Ranch and the 10,000 acres of the 


Agua Duke Ranch which remain in the family's ownership, as a 
flourishing enterprise to the present day, branding its In estock With 
the first officially recorded brand of Captain King’s original ranch, 



the venerable H<, which Richard King II received when his parents 
presented him the Agua Dulce in 1883. Among other properties 
devised to his heirs by Mrs. King was title to 112 sections of land 
(71,680 acres) in the arid western Texas counties of Crane, Upton, 
Edwards, Val Verde and Crockett.This land was not subject to the 
ten-year trust under the will, and therefore passed to the Kings im¬ 
mediately upon their grandmother’s death in 1925 and'was later 
disposed of by them. 

In her will Mrs. King made special provisions for her grandson 
Richard W. Atwood who was a mental patient in a sanitarium near 
Chicago. She directed the trustees to set up a trust fund which would 
yield three hundred dollars monthly for his care and maintenance 
for the rest of his life, and provided that unless he recovered his 
mental competence his share as a legatee in the Nonas East property 
was forfeited to his brother and sisters. Accordingly the trustees set 
up the trust fot him, consisting primarily of his one-third interest 
in the Atwood three-eighths of the Nonas East Ranch. 

Edwin and Alice Atwood were both residents of Chicago, not 
interested in South Texas ranching, bitterly hostile and resentful 
concerning their ranching relatives there, and dissatisfied with the 
terms of the legacy from their grandmother— from whom they had 
been estranged for thirty years/ 6 

Two years before the end of the trusteeship and division of the 
estate, the Atwoods instituted a rancorous and prolonged litigation 
designed to impugn the trustees in their administration of the estate, 
to challenge the correctness of the estate’s partition, and to contest 
the validity of the Humble oil lease on the King Estate's land. 

The first suit, brought in 1933, asked that an “accounting be had 
of all the acts and doings and of all the failures to act of said 
trustees”; that the trust estate be reimbursed “for money, property, 
and other assets found to be due by reason of improper actions or 



failure to act pursuant to the will": and that "Robert ]. Kleberg, Jr., 
Richard Mifllin Kleberg, Caesar Kleberg and John D. Finnegan be 
removed as trustees under theiv.Il ofthe late Mrs.Hcnr.cttaM.Kmg 
and suitable and qualified persons be appointed m their places. 

The court rejected the Atwood allegations and demands. Judge 
T. M. Kennedy, United States District Court for the Southern Dis¬ 
trict of Texas at Houston, ruled' I think and find that the p an o 
partition was fair and that the partition itself was fairly, properly, 
equitably and lawfully made, except as to the creation ofthe spccia 
trust for Richard \V. Atwood. In that matter, which was vague) 
phrased in the will, the court held tint the trust fund should a\c 
been set up separately in cash and the cost apportioned to all t ic 
heirs, including the Atwoods, instead of to Richard Atw ood s share 
only .The trust fund w as altered to conform to the court ruhng.This 
was the extent of fault found after a rigorously complete probe into 
the administration of the estate and c\cry minute item or its 


accounts. 

Edwin and Alice Atwood refused to accept partition of Mrs. 
King’s estate as set forth by the terms of her will.Thc acrimonious 
litigation persisted in by their Chicago law ) cr w ent on and on.Their 
suit was defeated, the decision against them was upheld on appeal 
to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, and the United States 
Supreme Court refused to review' it—jet the Chicago law)cr went 
on suing. 1 * 

Discover)' of a rich oil field on their ow n Sauz Ranch in 1944 u ' aS 
not unwelcome to the Atwoods, howcv cr. 

At the time of the estate's partition on April 1, 1935.” the ^ rst 
Atwood suit was in court and, pending settlement, Edw in and Alice 
Atwood disavowed partition under the existing tcrms.Trustces ot 
the estate were compelled to maintain the operation of the Sauz 
Ranch, in mitigation of damages and as responsible managers for the 



absentee Chicagoans, for fifteen years: it was not until April 20, 
1950, in judge Kennedy's court in Houston, that Edwin Atwood 
finally accepted the legal delivery of the Sauz property. In court that 
day Edwin Atwood also testified that he and his sister Alice had 
conveyed forty-five percent of their interest in Mrs. King’s estate to 
their lawyer,Thomas Hart Fisher, as compensation for his services. 

With the disposition of the lands partitioned to the Atwoods, 
the Kings and Mrs. Page thus outlined, it is easier to describe the 
lands to which the Kleberg family corporation retained title and 
which now comprise the King Ranch. 

Neither the acreage nor the ranching operation was radically 
changed by the partition.The heart of the ranch, containing head¬ 
quarters and the ranch’s finest herds, was the Santa Gertrudis 
Division. All of it and all of the Laurel es Division, together totaling 
428,055.43 acres, m addition to the Santa Gertrudis headquarters 
tract of 30,439.29 acres which she already owned by gift from her 
mother, were devised to Alice Kleberg.The King Ranch retained the 
entire northern sector of the old ranch intact. According to the terms 
of the will, on the morning of April 1, 1935, 471,383.86 acres were 
to be separated from the old ranch’s southern sector, yet the new 
King Ranch corporation retained 202,368.90 acres of the Nonas- 
Sauz through the purchase of the Page and the Baldwin interesrs.To 
these the King Ranch added, by leasing from Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., 
Trustee, the lands which he had purchased in 1924, the Stillman and 
Lasatcr properties tocalmg 141,734.98 acres.’" Altogether, these 
southern pastures comprised 344,103.88 acres. When these weie 
added to the Santa Gertrudis and Laurclcs, the Klebcrgs owned a 
formidable expanse of 802,542.54 acres, not including the San 
Antonio Viejo and some noncontiguous parcels of real estate which 
were also a part of Alice Kleberg’s legacy. With all the lands, 
she received as her portion approximately 60,000 head of cattle. 



The Kleberg-owned King Ranch was organized into fouradmims- 
trative divisions, an arrangement it retains to this day .The bantu 
Gertrudis of 203,468.19 acres and the Laureles of 255,026.53 acres 
remained exactly as they were before partition. 

At the Nonas the Klebcrgs added their Stillman pasture to their 
Page and Baldwin purchases, making a newly bounded Nonas Di¬ 
vision composed of 237 - 34 S- 9 6 acres- with headquarters still at the 
ramshackle old two-story house by the railroad tracks at Nonas 
Station. . 

An entirely new di\ ision named the Encino was formed from t 
Lasater land located west and north of the Nonas and separate 
from it by the King family’s Santa Fe Ranch.To enlarge the Encino 
Division the Klebergs made a ten-) ear lease, later renewed, on an 
adjoining tract known as the Ball Ranch.The leased acreage when 
combined with the Lasater land made the Encino a working unit o 
131,017.07 acres. 

The San Antonio Viejo was not a part of the King Ranch proper, 
though the 66,060.5 acres °' er ln J im Hogg County did belong to 
the family corporation, it was in fact the ranching realm or the 
Tom East family. 

When the San Antonio Viejo and the leased Ball land were in¬ 
cluded in the total, the entire ranching acreage operated by the King 
Ranch corporation and by the East family came to 889,463.1 acres. 
Though the corporation would acquire land in other states and in 
three foreign countries during the next two decades, the size of the 
home ranch itself would not be further expanded. Contrary to press 
reports and the popular belief that the King Ranch embraces a 
million acres, the actual area of the land the corporation now owns 
in South Texas is exactly 726,924.12 acres.’ 1 

The many ramifications of the business attending the trusteeship 
and partition of Mrs King’s estate, the Atwood trouble, the shaping 



of the King Ranch family corporation, the continuing operation of 
a great land and cattle enterprise, of course made legal counsel 
enormously important.The scholarly Joseph K.Wells represented 
the ranch in the years immediately following his father’s death in 
1923; so did attorney Edward Kleberg of Corpus Chrisn. 

In 1924, negotiations for the purchase of the Lasater land brought 
Bob Kleberg into a first business contact with Leroy G. Denman of 
San Antonio. Denman's father, Judge Leroy G. Denman, had upon 
occasion represented Mrs. King’s ranch. He had been eminent at the 
Texas Bar as amember of the firm ofDenman, Franklin & McGowan, 
and in banking circles both as a director of theSan Antonio National 
Bank and as the president of the San Antonio Loan & Trust Co. He 
had died m 1917, his 2j-year-old son had capably stepped inco his 
place as a leading lawyer and as a banker at San Antonio 
When the two young men, Leroy Denman and Bob Kleberg, met 
for business in 1924, they became fast friends Denman arranged for 
the financing of both the Lasater and Stillman purchases through 
his San Antonio Loan & Trust Co., while the Kleberg’s Palo Alto 
farm tracts were being sold, chenceforth Bob Kleberg called for 
Leroy Denman’s aid and advice with increasing frequency. 

By 1930 the able Denman had become the principal legal counsel 
for the ranch and one of the Kleberg family's most respected friends. 
In the twenty years that followed, until his death in 1950, Denman’s 
services were prodigious. He brought the ranch through the maze 
of legalities incident to the trusteeship and partition, grappled with 
its debts and taxes, built the legal structure for the King Ranch 
corporation, guided it through the muddied waters stirred by the 
Atwoods’ litigations and left a brilliant law yer-bankcr son, Leroy 
G. Denman, ]r., who would follow in his father's footsteps as the 
devoted attorney for the ranch. 

In the course of the ) ears through the trusteeship, new men had 



found places in the ranch’s managcment.The ancient and sapien 
Sam Ragland, boss of headquarters division and a trustee ot Mrs. 
King’s estate, had retired from active range work; he died in 1935 - 
In 1926 Lauro F. Cavazos had replaced Ragland as working foreman 
of the Santa Gertrudis Division. Cavazos, a descendant of the Jose 
Narciso Cavazos who in 1781 had received the San Juan de Carricitos 
grant from the Spanish Crown, had come to work as a young cow 
boy on Mrs. King's ranch m 1912. He had been one of the steadiest 
of men under fire in the Nonas raid in 1916; he had seen action as 
an artilleryman in France during World War I, and he had returne 
to work on the ranch in 1921. His ability had made him foreman 
five years later. , 

Cher at the Laureles, Charlie Burwell had become Dick Kleberg s 
successor as boss of the work on that di\ lsion.The big, powerful y 
built, highly competent Bunvcll had been a Texas Ranger, then an 
employee of the Cattle Raisers’ Association. He had first come to 
the ranch in 1921 with a tick eradication crew.When he was ofrere 
the foremanship of the Laureles in 1930, he was planning a pursuit 
of his ambition to study law and to become a member of the Texas 
Bar; it took him several months to decide upon the course of his 
future.Then he had chosen: not the law but the Laureles. 

]im McBride had been the hard-working foreman on the Lasater 
land which Bob Klebergbought in 1924. When the property changed 
hands, McBride stayed on as the able headman there. His son, Billy 
McBride, after graduation from Texas A & M and a return in 1946 
from service in the North African and Italian campaigns of World 
War II, would one day join his father at the Encino Di\ tsion. 

The years had brought a profound knowledge of men, land, live¬ 
stock and practical ranching to Caesar Kleberg. His knowledge was 
blended with such acumen, with such diplomatic and dependable 
managerial ability, that on the ranch he was referred to sometimes 
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ion, There he maintained a position not only as a top horseba 
hunter and trainer of Caesar’s bird dogs, but also as an un- 
matchablc raconteur whose burning narratives fried the ears of 
visitors at Caesar’s strictly bachelor diggings by the railroad tracks. 



One of these guests, after an hour or so of post-pokcr sleep mte 
Olympian Nonas atmosphere, complained at 4:30 A. M Well, 
Caesar, it don’t take t ery long to spend the night with you. 

The range bosses of the King Ranch, presiding over cow camps 
of skilled and faithful Ktnenos, made a closely knit and exceeding )' 
adept organization for performance of the never-ending toil over 
the long reaches of the ranch’s quiet grass. There were other less 
picturesque phases of the ranch’s work which required fully as much 
devotion, and skill of another kmd. the business office kept the 
whole operation going. 

Since 1912 John D. Finnegan’s able management of fiscal affairs 
had been a prime factor in the ranch’s e\ olution. He knew nothing 
about livestock but he knew a very great deal about sound business 
practice.That knowledge was woven into the fabric of the King 
Ranch’s business routine and business success. Finnegan created an 
maintained a detailed system of accounting for the whole enterprise, 
grappled with its tax schedules, took the burden of daily office 
detail, and trained young men, like Cy Yeary and J. B. Fisher, for key 
office jobs of the future. Bob Kleberg said, “Mr. Finnegan gav c the 
bone and smew to the big development of the ranch.” 

In 1932 when illness forced Finnegan’s semi-retirement, the ranch 
was fortunate to have at hand another man of like caliber. Al Kle¬ 
berg, after an absence in the Army during the war and after six years 
as an engineer with the Humble Oil Company, had returned to the 
ranch’s employ. He assumed Finnegan’s position as general manager 
of the business office in Kingsville, and for the next twenty years 
filled that position with the same degree of competence as his pred¬ 
ecessor. 

Another figure of prime importance was J. K Northway — no covv 
camp boss or business executive, but a Doctor of Veterinary Med¬ 
icine. He had first come to the ranch in 1916, a young man fresh 



from college. He had remained—and he remains to this day— 
demonstrating not only a veterinarian s skill but a remarkable eye 
for the conformation of livestock and a thorough-going gift for 
genetics. His work at the ranch was soon extended beyond a guard¬ 
ianship of the health of the herds. In the Klebergs’ experimental 
program of crossbreeding, which led to the creation of Santa Ger- 
trudts cattle and to a great family of Quarter Horses, the records 
“Doc” Northway kept became a vital department of the ranch’s 
enterprise.” 

Over all departments, divisions, coiv corrals or office desks, the 
driving force was Bob Kleberg. A torrential vitality poured from 
him and reached to the remotest fence corners.With his steamboat¬ 
ing grandfather’s gift of command, Bob Kleberg ran a taut ranch. 
He held it together, he sparked it, he made it go, he kept it going. 
He had seen his father’s life quota of vital energy spread thm in the 
business complications attending' ‘ the development ofSouthTexas! ’ 
Expending his own welling flood of vigor. Bob Kleberg channeled 
it to the development of the King Ranch. 

From crack of dawn till after dark he rode strong horses, drove 
stripped-down ranching cars, paced at office desks. He pushed others 
hard.With his own energy he was pitiless. He had opinions and he 
held to them, hotly and volubly. He had supreme confidence in 
what he was doing and in how he did it.There was a creative power, 
like that of an authentic artist at work with living animals and grass, 
in the way he handled the pastures, shaped the herds, bred the beef, 
dominated the works and made the ranch the most accomplished, 
most prosperous, most famed livestock ranching operation of his 
time. 

His driving force, his push, his engrossment u ith his task shaped 
all his behavior and his talk, and tinged each moment of his con- 
sciousncss.Yet his preoccupations by no means warped him away 



from sociability. A natural conviviality was part of his unquench¬ 
able energy: his friendships were strong and so were the pleasures he 
drew from companionship. He was tempered by a robust animal 
health he absorbed from the outdoors: moreover, he possessed the 
interior happiness of a man living for his work. , 

There were responsibilities connected with his work which he 
found far from happy .The King Ranch had its enemies as well as its 
friends Animosity toward the ranch, toward its manager, and es¬ 
pecially toward its fence, reached a high tide in the 193° s * Richness 
was suspect: during the Depression bigness was badncss.There was 
no question about the size of the King Ranch. Whether or not it was 
bad, it got a bad time—from some of its neighbors, a few of its 
kinsfolk, and from the press. 

In 1931 the King Ranch became invoked in a bitter controversy 
over the building of a state highway through Kenedy County .The 
proposed route passed for fifteen of its fifty miles across the Nonas 
Division. At the beginning Bob Kleberg stated that he would accede 
to public demand, and he prepared to donate to the state a hundred- 
foot-wide right of way through the Nonas. 

State engineers then questioned feasibility of construction through 
the heavy drifting sands along the route. Local and state political 
pressures embroiled procurement of funds for the proposed high¬ 
way. Examining their own interest and convenience, a majority of 
the big ranchers in Kenedy County (five of them, including the 
King Ranch, owned ninety per cent of the county’s land and con¬ 
trolled its tax rate) came to the conclusion that a paved route across 
the county was to them neither necessary nor desirable. Bob Kleberg, 
theKenedys, Armstrongs, Yturri as and McGills opposed the project. 

As a substitute for the Kenedy County road, Kleberg led in the 
proposal of a seashore highway up the entire length of Padre Island, 
which would offer the shortest, straightest route to connect Browns- 



ville with Corpus Christi, and be a scenic drive for the attraction of 
tourists to the area. 

A majority of residents in the lower Rio Grande valley rejected 
the Padre Island proposal, and demanded as a rightful public con¬ 
venience the elimination of the then current detour around Kenedy 
County and the building of a paved overland traffic outlec from 
Raymondville straight north, through the closed fifty miles of 
Kenedy County, to Riviera m southern Kleberg County where the 
highway already led on to the coastal cities of Texas. 

After two hard years of damnations and recriminations, key ranch¬ 
men of Kenedy County consented to the highway through their 
pastures.Though the right of way was agreed to and deeded without 
cost to the state in 1933, the highway department did not bring the 
road to actual completion until 1940.“ 

At the height of the storm the Houston Press , January 10,1933, had 
coined a phrase with a headline TEXAS’ WALLED KINGDOM 
OF KENEDY — Cattle Prunes Bar Way With Barbed Wire While Valley 
Begs For Highway The' ‘walled kingdom’ ’ stuck. The opprobrium of 
the phrase outlasted the contention that had created it, and became 
attached not to Kenedy County but to the King Ranch. 

The epithet and its implications derived from the fact that the 
ranch in sptte of its size stoutly maintained its rights against trespass. 
Its fence, built to protect its livestock, also enclosed a state game 
preserve. It was patrolled by wardens appointed by and responsible 
only to the state, but paid in part by the ranch Implementing a 
long-sighted program for game preservation within its own area, 
the ranch's self-imposed hunting regulations were far more stringent 
than state game laws.” The results were apparent in the flourishing 
wildlife populations on the ranch’s pastures. Easy targetsforhunters’ 
guns made trespass a temptation to many, and greatly helped to 
make the words "walled kingdom” a pat allusion. 



The physical presence of frequently patrolled King Ranch fences 
along scores of miles of public highways had evoked a collection of 
local tales which were as hardy as folklore, about dire punishments 
said to be awaiting hapless intruders upon the ranch s vast spread. 
The stones, insofar as their origins can be traced, stemmed from the 
undocumented but real shootings and hangings of cow thieves and 
bandits m the brush during the cattle wars before 1885, and from 
hazy but probably true incidents of hard treatment dealt to sus¬ 
picious Mexican vagrants during the border violence of 1915 an< ^ 
1916 More recently poachers— some of them engaged in a ruthless 
slaughtering of game for regular markets—had been arrested or else 
roughly ejected from behind the King Ranch fence; embellished 
and baseless local gossip springing from such incidents furnished 
nourishment for a continuing body of warped information con¬ 
cerning the ranch's purported measures against trespass. Late in 1936 
much-publicized circumstances surrounding the unsolved disap¬ 
pearance of two men in the King Ranch vicinity lent a specious 
measure of substance to the old legends and rumors. “The Blanton 
Case" and the press stories that accompanied it imbued a large 
public with a lasting impression that the “walled kingdom” was a 
“proven" fact. 

A 57-year-old farm worker named Luther Blanton and his son 
John, twenty-four, lived at the hamlet of San Perlita, eight miles 
cast of Raj mond\ llle and two miles from the west fence of the game 
preserve on the Sauz Ranch. On the afternoon of November 18, 
1 93^» the two Blantons went out with their guns, presumably to 
hunt. Mrs. Blanton later stated she heard three distant shots some¬ 
time after her husband and son left She said she heard no other 
shots .When her men failed to return that night, she notified neigh¬ 
bors and a search began. 

The identity of the Blantons’ tracks, or their direction, was not 



The threats of violence—not the malice against the ranch—sub¬ 
sided when the rangers arrived. Ranger Captain Bill McMurray s 
extended investigation of the Blantons disappearance yielded no 
more results than Sheriff Cragg s. A game warden and a fence rider 
employed on the Sauz were among those questioned and released. 
The rangers went over the ground, took testimony, conducted a 
series of searches through the tangled brush in the vicinity, on ana 
off the Sauz property. A deputized citizens’ posse led by Constable 
Ernest Oakes of San Sebastian also made a search on the Sauz Ranch. 


The Blantons, living or dead, in South Texas or elsewhere, have 
not been traced.The incidents of that baleful November afternoon 
when the Blantons vanished from sight have not been ascertained. 
Continued investigation never uncovered a useful clue; the King 
Ranch never made a statement except to repeat that it had no knowl¬ 
edge of what happened to the Blantons. Local discussion of the case, 
complete with endless varieties of the “inside story,” continues to 
this day and continues to leave the mystery unsolved. 56 

Two things are clear.The virulent personal bitterness of a very few 
inhabitants of Willacy County, not the unknown fate of the 
Blantons, stirred the furor against the ranch—and the inordinate 
publicity it received was a natural consequence of what the press had 
already created and called a “walled kingdom.” 

The Blanton incident was the harsh climax to a phase of King 
Ranch history marred by controversies in the public eye, and marked 
by a skeptical, often hostile press. Contentions and antagonisms 
began to ease m 1937. From the trying period of trusteeship and 
transition through which Mrs. King’s estate had passed, a King 
Ranch emerged in the modem guise of a business corporation vv ith 
vast interests, multifold ramifications, public obligations—and 
unique achiev ements in livestock breeding and range improvement. 
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superbly adapted to mote temperate climates, were not the ideal 
stock for subtropical rangelands. In the course of the years since 
,886 he had infused the ranch’s original Longhorn herds with large 
proportions of Shorthorn or Hereford blood, and while he watched 
them make better quality beef, he also watched them fare poor y 
and lose their former hardihood under the hot sun of coastal lexas. 

A few of the tough and prolific Brahman cattle from India were 
creating notice in East Texas at the turn of the century .These ig 
beasts were often vicious, bard to handle, and they lacke cju^i lty 
as fine beef, but they were adapted to tropical heat, they ha »g 
tolerance to insect pests, and they demonstrated an ability to en 
for themseh es on coarse or scarce pasturage. Stockmen along t e 
Gulf Coast eyed the Brahmans with interest, but government import 
regulations at the time se\ erely restricted the number of these catt e, 
and ranchmen found it next to impossible to procure pure Brahman 
stock for introduction to their ranges. 

The first Brahman blood arrived on Mrs. King’s ranch in 1910,10 
the form of a huge black half-bred Brahman-Shorthorn bull, t e 
gift of Tom O’Connor of Victoria.' As a tentative experiment, 
Robert ]. Kleberg, Sr., added this bull to the Shorthorn bulls in a 
pasture with some four thousand purebred Shorthorn cows. All trie 
resulting male offspring of the O’Connor bull were castrated except 
for one promising red bull calf called Chemera, and all the heifers 
were turned back with Shorthorn bulls It became apparent within 
the next several seasons that this experimental cross of Brahman 
blood with the ranch’s Shorthorn stock had produced the best range 
cattle for hardihood, size, and ability to fatten yet seen on the ranch. 

Meanwhile cattl e of Brahman blood had become more easily av ai ~ 
able to stockmen in the warm Gulf Coast states In 1918 the senior 
Kleberg, at the strong behest of his son Bob, was able to procure 
from the leading Brahman importer, A P. Borden of Houston, 


fifty-two selected three-year-old bulls of three-fourths to seven- 
eighths Brahman blood. 

To initiate a breeding program conceived by young Bob Kleberg, 
endorsed by his brother Dick and cousin Caesar, and somewhat 
hesitandy approved by Bob’s father, the Borden bulls were divided 
and placed among eight different breeding herds composed of 
twenty-five hundred excellent purebred Shorthorn cows and bulls. 
Bob’s program was a highly iconoclastic procedure—all textbooks 
deplored the crossbreeding of purebreds—and Bob’s father had been 
working for more than thirty years to develop his purebred Short¬ 
horn and Hereford herds.’ 

The placing of the Brahman bulls in the ranch’s best Shorthorn 
breeding herds indicates two things clearly: by 1918 Mrs. King’s 
ranch faced a vital dollars-and-cents necessity for a more productive 
range animal, and the ranch management felt persuaded that it must 
take radical measures in an attempt to develop such an animal. 

The mere crossbreeding of common South Texas range stock with 
Brahman blood was by no means unorthodox by that time; many 
stockmen were using Brahman bulls and were enthusiastic about the 
results. Ed C. Lasater was saying, “Brahman cattle raise the value 
ofSouth Texas rangeland two dollars an acre.” Tom East, replying 
to a visitor's query about the wildness of Brahmans, was saying 
dryly, “I’d a lot rather say ‘Yonder they go 1 ’ than ‘There they lay’.’’ 
The stout Brahman crossbreds were becoming a widespread and 
visible boon to most ranchmen m the area. 

Yet a crossbreed was by no means what the King Ranch looked 
for.The Klebergs were breeders, not mere multipliers, of cattle. 
Studying their first crosses and second crosses, they looked for a 
type and they evolved a breeding plan aimed at fixing a type— a big 
and strong, solid red, heavily fleshed beef producer of about five- 
eighths Shorthorn and three-eighths Brahman ancestry. Dick Kle- 



berg said, "Cattle ate machines to gather and sell grass.Wc want a 
big rack to hang the grass on.” , , 

The instrument enablmg the Kiebergs to fix the type they looked 
for appeared ra the auspicious shape of an extraordinary ted bull 
named Monkey, sired by one of the Borden Brahman bulls, Vinotero, 
out of a Shorthorn milk cow at the Laurelcs' which carried about 
one-sixteenth of Brahman blood through the original O Connor 
bull and his King Ranch son Chcmcra. 

The prepotent great bull Monkey, born in 1920, turned into^a 
selected breeding herd m 1923, actitcas a sire until his death in i 93 2 » 
fixed desirable characteristics so firmly into his offspring—he ha 
more than a hundred and fifty useful sons—that through him t ic 
Kiebergs were able to create a new breed of cattle. Monkey was 
the foundation sire from whose progeny the Santa Gertrudis bree 
took shape. 4 

The first distinctn e American breed of cattle was created not y 
trained geneticists equipped with a research laboratory and a scien¬ 
tific experimental station, but by a family of practicing ranchers 
using their own judgment, their own livestock, their own pastures 
and their own money to shape what they themselves needed for the 
profitable pursuit of their own business 
Three current misconceptions about their work ought to be dis¬ 
pelled The creation of the breed was no “haphazard” affair, it 
was the result of an astutely executed breeding program.The bun 
Monkey was not “an accident” of breeding, his appearance was no 
more and no less an accident than the appearance of any outstanding 
individual in planned matings Finally, the de\ elopment of the 
Santa Gertrudis breed was not the result of having “millions or 
dollars poured into it ” On the contrary, the breed was a child o 
necessity, created to check the financial losses suffered by the ranch, 
and an actual lack of funds, during the years 1918-1925. The pres- 



ence of Monkey and his robust offspring upon the ranch pastures 
after 1925 is the principal explanation for the change, after several 
unsatisfactory years, from annual losses to annual profits in the 
ranch’s livestock operation. 5 

The new breed “originated through the necessity of finding a beef 
type animal which was better suited to the climatic and range con¬ 
ditions of South Texas.” 4 The Santa Gertrudis inherits from its 
Brahman blood the loose skin which enables it to withstand great 
heat, and the tough skin which renders it nearly immune to noxious 
pests. 7 From the Brahman the breed derives its marked ability to 
rustle for a living under a blazing sun either in humid tropics or 
upon ranges parched with drought. 8 The breed also carries the Brah¬ 
man characteristic of being able to gam weight wich exceptional 
rapidicy on grass. From the Shorthorn ancestry the Santa Gertrudis 
receives its rich red color, made solid red and of a deeper hue by its 
blend with the Brahman pigmentation. The beef qualities of the 
Santa Gertrudis derive from the Shorthorn, displaying a heavier, 
deeper meat-making conformation for the larger production of the 
most desirable cuts.The Sanca Gertrudis carcass has an unusually 
high dressing peicentage and its beef, capable of remarkable mar¬ 
bling, meets every grading test for highest quality. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, in 1940 officially recognized the Santa Gertrudis as a new 
and separate breed of cattle, with its own characteristics as defined 
and firmly fixed as those of any other recognized breed. 9 

The admirable adaptability of the Santa Gertrudis to environ¬ 
ments in which the British beef breeds did not flourish had been 
carefully noted by many stockmen long before i94o.Though the 
King Ranch from the first phases of the breed’s development main¬ 
tained a policy of retaining all Santa Gertrudis cows and heifers foi 
disposition within itsownheids, it sold eachyeat, 01 elsepiesentcd, 



a limited number of itsSanta Gcrtrudis bulls to interested ranchmen 
and to friends.The Santa Gertrudis blood was thus dispersed 
through these bulls to many other herds and a growing number ot 
breeders began to detelop their own Santa Gertrudis stock by a 
crossbreeding and “grading-up” program pioneered on the King 
Ranch * The improi cment of their own range animals, in hardihood 
and m beef qualities, was so clearly perceptible that a growing num- 
ber of Santa Gertrudis enthusiasts appeared. Herds of red cattle wit 
increasing proportions of Santa Gcrtrudis blood came into beery 
existence from South Texas to Florida, spreading through the warm 
southern states, to Cuba, and thence to Central and South America. 

On November 10, 1950, the King Ranch held its first annua 
auction sale of Santa Gcrtrudis bulls Two thousand people watche 
the bidding in a circus tent pitched on a ranch pasture, and the top 
bull brought $10,000.Two years later the highest price for a Santa 
Gertrudis bull would reach $ 40,000." 

Upon the day following the first auction m 1950 a number or 
Santa Gertrudis breeders w ho had attended the sale met in the school- 
house at King Ranch headquarters to discuss the formation of a 
breeders' association Five months later the Santa Gertrudis Breeders 
International, with 169 charter members, was formally established. 

In 1954 the association issued its first herd book, Santa Gertrudis 
Breeders International Recorded Herds, Volume I, containing a splendidly 
written technical and historical presentation of the origin of the 
breed, its Standard of Excellence, a listing of the composition or 
the recorded herds of its members, and other papers relating to the 
founding of the breed and of the association 

Both the breed and the breeders' organization listing more than 
six hundred members ,, are now well launched upon a program bear¬ 
ing unmeasured potentials for the future of In estock raising upon 

* Appendix XIII Breeding Techniques discusses the ranch s breeding and grading up program 



ail those areas of the earth’s surface where stockmen look for cattle 
capable of producing heavy beef while subjected to the punishments 
of harsh rangelands, whether they be arid sandy prairies or steaming 
tropical jungles.The Santa Gertrudis breed is built for them.''' 

The King Ranch at the present time finds itself engaged in two 
distinct but related operations with its cattle. It develops its foun¬ 
tainhead breeding stock of top purebred Santa Gertrudis in choice 
pastures close by headquarters, maintaining in these selected herds 
approximately five thousand head. And the ranch pursues its basic 
business, that of producing commercial beef from its tens of thou¬ 
sands of range cattle upon its hundreds of thousands of acres.These 
commercial herds are being continually upgraded, every new gen¬ 
eration of calves, through the use of Santa Gertrudis sires from the 
ranch’s own purebred stud. By a consistently maintained program of 
improvement and selection, all the range stock on the King Ranch 
within a few more years will qualify as purebred Santa Gertrudis 
cattle. 

Amid many satisfactions over the breed of cattle he brought to 
being, Bob Kleberg remembers a sentimental story. His mother 
particularly cared for the Shorthorns she saw so often in the Santa 
Gertrudis pastures during the early years of the century.When the 
Brahman crossbreeding program began, she told her son, “I hate to 
see the red cattle go.’ She lived to a day when Bob could say to her, 
looking out upon the sameSantaGertrudispasture, “Well, mother, 
you got your red cattle back.” 

The ranch’s achiet ement in the breeding of horses has been little 
less spectacular than its work with cattle. 

It may be remembered chat from the very first year of its operation 
it has displayed a propensity for fine horseflesh, m 1854 Captain 
Richard King paid six hundred dollars for a sorrel stud horse named 
Whirlpool — twice as much as he had just paid for the whole Rincon 








de Santa Gertrudis land grant.Throughout his life the captain bought 
good horses, and bred good horses which were in demand because 
of their superiority over the range ponies common to the area. Ac 
one point Captain King wrote of his ranching: "Horses made this 
a success.” His son-in-law Robert Kleberg paid no less attention to 
the horse stock when he came to run the ranch. For many years the 
market for good horses and mules provided Mrs. King’s ranch with 
a considerable portion of its annual income. 

Over the course of decades both King and Kleberg added Thor¬ 
oughbred and Standard blood to the horses they raised for sale and 
the horses their vaqueros used in ranch remudas. Up to a certain 
point the infusion of better blood into the original tough Spanish 
and mustang stock was a good thing—as Doc Northway says, "The 
right kind of Thoroughbred blood never hurt any horse.” 

In 1910, about che time the race tracks in Texas were closed by 
state law, Kleberg bought a band of thirty Thoroughbred mares and 
two stallions from Sam Lazarus of Fort Worth, and hot blood be¬ 
came predominant in many of the ranch’s remudas.” These half- 
breds were often too large, too leggy and too nervous to make good 
working horses on the range; che three-fourths and seven-eighths 
Thoroughbreds were even less satisfactory .The necessity for breed¬ 
ing back to a more compact type of range mount with more "cow 
sense” became increasingly apparent on Mrs. King's ranch. 

George Clegg, one of the shrewdest breeders of Quarter Horses 
the country has ever seen, had a place near the town of Alice. On a 
tup to Clegg’s one day in 1915, Bob Kleberg was shown a group of 
twenty beautiful mares. Clegg was so proud of them he called them 
his "wax dolls.” Bob returned home with the "wax dolls” so fixed 
in his mind that he could not forget them. He was only nineteen at 
the time, wichout authority to buy stock for the ranch, so he told 
his cousin Caesar about che mares. He asked Caesar, who did have 



see if he could buy a good scud colt out of one of 
dolls.” In 1916 Caesar visited Clegg’s and was shown 
lesar pointed at one of them with a superb sorrel colt 

at her side. . _ „, , , u 

“How much would a colt like that sell for? he asked, casua y. 

Clegg said, “A hundred and twenty-five dollars.” 

Caesar said, “I’ll take him!” 

Clegg said, “Not that one—” 

Caesar held Clegg to his “bargain.” The suckling colt was driven 
at his mother's side the twenty-five miles to the King Ranch. W en 
he was weaned a few months later his mother was returned to A ice. 
Whenhegrew up, the sorrel stallion—who never received any n aI ** e 
but “the Sorrel Horse,” and later, “the Old Sorrel” - changed the 
character and the quality of the King Ranch’s horse stock and in¬ 
fluenced the type of the quality stock horse over much of the Unite 
States. 

As a young horse he was trained for the saddle and used hard at 
working cattle. He displayed such intelligence, such inborn ability 
and agility as a roping and cutting horse, and he was so properly 
built and muscled that Robert J. Kleberg, Sr., seeing the horse wor 
at a roundup, suggested that the sorrel might be tried at stud.This 
permission was all Bob waited for; he placed the stallion with some 
of the ranch’s best dams, including his own pet saddle mare, Brisa. 

Old Sorrel, a contemporary and a superb red equine parallel to 
the ranch’s red bull Monkey, became the foundation sire of a dis¬ 
tinctive strain of range saddle horses. Through Old Sorrel and 
through a perceptive, long-term breeding program using his get, 
the King Ranch has made a notable contribution to the breeding 
and improvement of the American Quarter Horse.* 

Such an animal is bred for certain qualifications. He must ha> c 

•See Appendi* XIV, “The Development of a Quartet Horse Family ” 
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the intelligence to learn and to remember well what is expected of 
him; his temperament must be alert, yet without nervousness. He 
must be strong-muscled enough to carry good weights, yet be agile 
under the saddle. He must be speedy enough to outrun the fastest 
steer, yet compact enough to have an easy and ready maneuverability. 

Possessing such attributes, a King Ranch Quarter Horse is ob¬ 
viously a utility mount fitted for more than cow work. He becomes 
a polo pony par excellence, or a winner at the quarter-mile stakes, 
from which his breed derives its name.' 6. As a pleasing saddle horse 
he has few equals, he is a consistent prize winner at horse shows. He 
even becomes a circus horse - the present “Liberty Act” m Rmghng 
Brothers Circus buys and uses King Ranch Quarter Horses only. 
Their intelligence and temperament fit them for elaborate training. 

The King Ranch now has approximately two thousand Quarter 
Horses m its breeding bands and working remudas, all bearing blood 
stemming from their extraordinary forebear, the Old Sorrel. They 
carry his stamp and with few exceptions they bear his color. 

In earlier days there were brutality and waste in the usual methods 
employed by western ranchmen for the breaking of their plentiful 
range horse stock. Full-grown horses, totally unaccustomed to any 
handling whatever, were abruptly driven in wild from the pastures, 
roughly roped in a corral, then blindfolded and, with one leg tied 
up, saddled by mam force. A hard-riding horse breaker climbed m 
the saddle.The horse was turned loose with the terrifying burden on 
its back and ridden until the pitching and running stopped, until 
the horse was literally worn into subjugation. Good horses were 
ruined often their high spirits as well as their strong bodies were 
damaged, spoiled, broken. 

The wasteful harshness of “bronc busting” has long been for¬ 
bidden at the King Ranch. 

Hoises there begin their training for work when chey are foals by 
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the fact that a certain Thoroughbred mare in Kentucky could not 
be bought except in a lot of mares at a Saratoga sale; and there was 
a most knowledgeable trainer named Max Hirsch. Such elements 
were conjoined with that inadvertence fate often displays—and the 
King Ranch found itself in an exciting new business. 

The Klebergs were always watching for horses they thought might 
be brought into the ranch's breeding program for the improvement 
of its Quarter Horse line. “We wanted to get for Old Sorrel the best 
Quarter mares in the world," Bob Kleberg says. In 1934 ^ oun , 
one such animal, the roan mare named Ada Jones. She was owned 
by John W. Dial of Goliad,Texas, a Quarter Horse man of the same 
high caliber as George Clegg, who bred the Old Sorrel.The mare 
Ada Jones was fourteen years old, Kleberg bought her nevertheless, 
and hoped for a foal . 19 

While he was at Dial's, Bob was shown as a random matter or 
interest a Thoroughbred stallion. His name was Chicaro and he had 
seen unhappy times.When Dial found him, he had been raced un¬ 
successfully at New Orleans; he had been left unsheltered and mis¬ 
used by his owner, and had nearly died of pneumonia. Dial, who 
knew a real horse when he saw one and who also happened to know 
Chicaro's breeding, had bought the stallion cheap, brought him to 
Goliad and nursed him back to fine condition—with a shrewd eye 
to his possible use at stud. 

Chicaro was a splendid blood bay with black points. Although 
he was much bigger than a Quarter Horse—he stood sixteen hands 
three and weighed over fourteen hundred pounds—he had the type, 
the compactness of build, the muscled strength of line the Klebergs 
looked for in the finest conformation of their Quarter Horses. 
Estimating Chicaro s possibilities as a desirable sire, Bob persuaded 
John Dial to sell the horse, and the stallion went to the King Ranch 
to be bred to some of the mares. 



The ranch had owned many Thoroughbreds before, bur the truth 
was that none of them had ever been of top class; some of them 
had been good, but most of them had been what turfmen would 
call “weeds.” Chtcaro was something else. His dam was Wendy, 
Wendy’s sister was Elf, the dam of Boojum, one of the fastest race 
hotses of the timed" Chicaro received his stamp, his powerfully 
muscled conformation, not only from his sire Chicle but even more 
through his dam Wendy who was out of Remembrance who was out 
of Forget, a great English jumper. Remembrance was also dam of 
Bonus whose son was T wenty Grand, winner of the fastest Kentucky 
Derby.” The big stallion Chicaro had very great blood. It was his 
presence on the King Ranch which set Bob Kleberg to an inquiry, 
and then to an intense and more and more engrossing study of the 
blood lines of the top Thoroughbred families and their character¬ 
istics. His inceresc at that time sprang solely from the use to which 
those characteristics might be put in improving the Old Sorrel line 
of Quarter Horses on the ranch. 

Pursuing that interest, he went to Kentucky.The specific object 
of his trip was to look for Thoroughbreds with conformation to 
match Chicaro's, to study them if he found them—and maybe to 
buy a mare. Major Louie Beard introduced Bob and his wife Helen 
to horse people in Kentucky and showed the Klebeigs around the 
bluegrass country. 

One day, driving near Lexington with Thomas Cromwell and 
John Dial, Bob Kleberg looked out at a paddock by the side of the 
road. 

“Stop the car,” he said, looking, “I see the mare I want 1 ” 

He learned later that the mare’s name was Cornsilk, and he still 
says, “Shehadthebestconformationofanymareleversaw, Quarter 
or Thoroughbred.” He learned something else, which offers a meas¬ 
ure for estimating the kind of eye Bob Kleberg has for a horse. It 



turned out thnt the mare Corns.lk, spotted from a distance on a 
chance drive along a country road, was by Chicle-Chicaro s sire. 

Comstlk could not be bought at the tune: she was one of a stud 
of marcs their owner Morton Schwartz would offer for sale at the 
next Saratoga. Determined to gee her, Bob went to the Saratoga 
sale of August, 1936. . . 

Asking, learning, looking, studying, he reached an opinion at 
Saratoga that the whole string offered by Schwartz was ‘ the best 
small stud of marcs in America/* The bug bit Bob Kleberg, e 
bought not only Cornsilk, he bought seven more: Sunset Gun, 
Dawn Play, Science, Easter, Footprint, Chocalula and Split Second. 
Together they cost him nearly forty thousand dollars. 

Not long afterward, Bob found occasion to ask the renowne 
owner of the Idle Hour Stud, the redoubtable Colonel E.R. Bradley, 
what he thought of Split Second. 

“Never heard of the horse," the colonel snorted at the tyro from 
Texas. 

Someone present reminded Bradley that the coal black two-year- 
old filly Split Second was the one that had just beaten Bennie 
the colonel's filly. Bradley turned on Bob Kleberg. 

“Well,” the colonel said, “I don’t know what you think of your 
filly, but I wouldn’t take a hundred thousand dollars for the one 
she beat!” 

It happily appeared that out of an initial desire to improve King 
Ranch Quarter Horses with a certain infusion of suitable Thorough¬ 
bred blood, the ranch now found itself in the Thoroughbred race 
horse business. 

It was not entirely inadvertent: the sport of kings was a natural 
outgrowth of the Klebergs* interest m fine horseflesh, and it was also 
a challenge. Could the same skills and experience used in creating 
the Santa Gertrudis cattle and the Old Sorrel family of Quarter 
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stemming from the illustrious race horse Domino, through Com¬ 
mando. Max Hirsch shared Kleberg’s interest in the characteristics 
of that strain. Out of his vast practical knowledge of racing, lie 
corroborated Kleberg’s discernment of the breeding merit residing 
in the Domino-Commando blood. 

In the meeting of minds between Kleberg and Hirsch, it was no 
extraneous fact that Bold Venture was a horse of the Domino- 
Commando blood through his dam Possible, one of Schwartz s ne 
mares.The King Ranch had an eye on Bold Venture. Dick Kleberg 
had seen him run and win the Derby and Bob had been watching 
him since he was a two-year-old.” In 1938 they bought him from 
Schwartz in Lexington, and Bold Venture became the first important 
stud of the new stable. 


In addition to Domino and his descendants, another great per¬ 
former and certain of his progeny engaged the Klcbergs' professiona 
attention as breeders—those of Fair Play through Man o War. In 
general the breeding program of the King Ranch stable became the 
studied effort to dev elop winning horses by a concentration and a 
blending of the Domino-Commando and the Fair Play-Man o War 


strains.* 

When in 1946 some of the most desirable blood of these lines 
was to be dispersed from the Idle Hour stable following the death 
of Colonel Bradley, Bob Kleberg wanted certain Bradley horses very 
much. Under the administration of the Bradley estate, no horses 
could be bought out: the entire bulk of the estate vv as to be sold as 
one property—and the price was $ 2,900,000. Kleberg went to his 
racing friends Jock Whitney and Ogden Phipps with a proposition. 
The three of them formed a syndicate, bought the Bradley estate 
and then worked out a three-way dispersal of the horses and other 
property. By this transaction the King Ranch’s top racing and breed¬ 
ing stock was increased materially. 

•See Appendix XIII Breeding Techniques 



In a phenomenally short time from its beginnings in 1936, the 
King Ranch bred not one but several great and remembered horses, 
including one of the eight horses in American turf history that have 
won the Triple Crown, 2 ’ Most of the stable’s horses were bred on 
the ranch’s own pastures within three miles of the Santa Gertrudis 
headquarters. And for a period of nearly twenty years the King 
Ranch racing stable, with its accounts kept separate from other 
ranch business, has bred enough winning race horses to show an 
actual operating profit, instead of a loss, at this most expensive and 
finical of all breeding enterprises. 

The first outstanding horses raced by the King Ranch were fillies: 
Split Second, Dawn Play and Ciencia. Split Second was the ranch’s 
first stake winner, in theSelimaat Laurel m 1936.The three-year-old 
Dawn Play, after winning the Coaching Club American Oaks 23 and 
the Acorn Stakes at Belmont and the American Derby at Washington 
Park in 1937, was struck by a bolt of lightning which ended her 
racing career: unfortunately she died some months later without 
producing a foal.The next year Ciencia came along, and in 1939 she 
became the first and only filly to win the big Santa Anita Derby. 

By 1943 the King Ranch had bred one of the great purse winners 
of all time—and had failed co recognize it.Thac year che stable sold 
for 51500, in a claiming race at Belmont, a rather “unpromising” 
two-yeai-old. He was Scymic, who won for his owner Hirsch Jacobs 
a recordS9i8,4.85. 

The same year Stymie was sold. Assault was born on the King 
Ranch.This chestnut son of Bold Ventureoutoflgual won theTnple 
Crown in 1946 . 4 His speed and gameness made him one ofthe noble 
champions of the turf, his winnings amounted to 5673,470 before 
he retued to Santa Gertrudis pastures at the end of 1950. 

That year another son of Bold Venture nearly brought the Triple 
Crown to the King Ranch again. In 1950 Middleground won the 







Kentucky Derby, lost the Preakness and came back to wm the Bel¬ 
mont. A sesamoid fracture in his right foreleg forced his retirement 
later that season, and he was put to stud at the ranch where— unlike 
Assault who was found to be sterile—he became a promising sire. 

In the years since 1936 more chan a score of notable horses bearing 
names like Curandero, Flying Missel, Scattered, Better Self, Too 
Timely, Bridal Flower, But Why Not, Encantadora, Bea Ann Mac, 
On Your Own, Dispose, Ravenna, To Market, Rejected and High 
Gun have pounded down the stretch wearing the King Ranch silks 
of brown and white, to win classic racing events and to contribute 
to the ranch’s reputation as one of the most colorful and most con¬ 
sistently successful racing stables in operation.* 

The King Ranch has bred the large majority of the horses it has 
sent to the starting gates, but it has by no means neglected to buy 
promising young horses from other stables. Equestrian, To Market, 
High Scud and High Gun are examples. High Gun caught Max 
Hirsch’s eye at a Kentucky yearling sale m 1953 while Bob Kleberg 
was m Australia; the colt was bought for 5 10,200.This brown son 
of Heliopolis out of Rocket Gun may well be one of the best horses 
that ever carried the ranch’s silks. It is important to note that in any 
such purchase Bob Kleberg acquires the Domino and Man o’ War 
strains which engage his attention as a breeder. 

A part of the Bradley estate which became property of the King 
Ranch in 1946 was the Patrick Farm of 680 acres in Fayette County 
near Lexington, Kentucky .With horseman Howard Rouse installed 
as its manager, the farm is now an important adjunct to the facilities 
of the King Ranch stable. Brood mares are kept there, convenient 
to scrv ice by outside stallions of the region when such breeding is 
desirable, similarly the ranch’s top studs can stand at the Kentucky 
farm convenient to many other horse breeding establishments. Ap¬ 
proximately half of the King Ranch brood marcs and breeding 

*ixc Appendix W, Ranch Tlwrou^hbrcds inJ ~l heir Winnings 



stallions are usually found at the Kentucky farm. The colts born 
there remain until weaned, when they are all sent to the an 
trudis, to grow up and to receive their initial training lor the trade 
with the Texas-born colts on wider, tougher prairie pastures an 
environment Bob Kleberg believes brings a stronger growth to his 
young horses. . 

Their preparation for a racing career begins shortly after weam g, 

by watchful care and feeding and by an unvarying routine at a train¬ 
ing barn where the growing horses are gentled and made a< j cu j tomC , 
to a constant handhng.Thc gentling leads gradually to bri e an 
saddle at about the age of fourteen months, and then to cautious 
“breezing” on a training track where natural form and possible per 
formance are first estimated. By the time candidates for the trac' 
are eighteen months old, one-eighth mile speed trials against a stop 
watch make further estimates of future performance possi e, 
though some horses develop much faster than others, and most race 
horses at one time or another, or all the time, are plagued—t eir 
trainers and owners are anguished—by trouble with those most 
maddeningly delicate mechanisms in a powerful horse, the forelegs, 
which bear the weight and brunt of the racing action. When young 
horses show speed, show a spirited desire to move out ahead of their 
running mates, display a general health, and possess legs in reason 
able working order, as young two-years-olds (all racing Thorougn 
breds’ birthdays are arbitrarily designated as the first of January o 
the year during which they are born) they are ready to send to Max 
or Buddy Hirsch to get their final training and eventually a try at 
racing 

For eighteen yeax^s, until his death m 1953, an old-time race horse 
man,WiUiam F.“Bill” Egan, was in charge of the training of the 
young horses before they went to Hirsch. Egan’s work was super¬ 
vised by Doc Northway, who manages all the work now, the who e 



program and every horse m it bears the constant scrutiny and oper¬ 
ates under the direct orders of Bob Kleberg. 

The ranch’s present excellent facilities for handling its Thorough¬ 
breds were built in 1948 and 1949 about two miles west of the big 
house at the Santa Gertrudis. Doc Norchway’s air-conditioned one- 
story office building houses private offices, breeding books and 
records, a clerical staff, a veterinarian’s laboratory, and a lounge and 
dormitory and commissary for “horse people” who visit the ranch 
on business. Close by the office building with its lawn and land¬ 
scaping stand completely equipped training barns combining forty- 
five stalls, and a building containing trainers' quarters and a school 
for apprentice jockeys and horse handlers. Past these buildings is a 
beautifully maintained oval training track with a measured one- 
mile course. Stallion barns and a number of paddocks are in the 
area. Out beyond are fenced pastures for Thoroughbred mare bands 
and their leggy foals. 

About ninety brood mares and ten stallions are currently used m 
the breeding; annually about thirty two-year-olds start to the tracks 
under Hirsch’s tutelage. By the very nature of horse racing, most 
horses fail to make their mark. Few seasons have passed, however, 
in which the King Ranch has failed to produce notable horses and 
a long string of wins. From 1935 through 1953 the stable spent 
Si,773,000 in buying horses to breed or race. During those eighteen 
years enough King Ranch horses crossed the finish line fast enough 
Co bring their scable$4,oo9,99i.i2 m purse winnings. 

The excitements and satisfactions can be contained in no purse. 
They reach to the breeder’s heart. At a dinner given by the Thor¬ 
oughbred Club of America in Lexington, Kentucky, on Occober 25, 
1946, a Testimonial presented to the King Ranch's Bob Kleberg 
ended with the words, “the breeding paddocks of tomorrow will 
benefit by his accomplishments of today.” 



Max Hirsch, with something similar in mind, spoke of Sportsman 
Kleberg with somewhat less formality ‘ Why the hell should I be 
arguing with him’ He has already won more races than an)bod) I 
know of who has been in the business the same length of time He 
has won practically ever) race in the country Some people in a 
lifetime don’t win an) of them Hell, he’s won the Belmont twice, 
for instance, and some people who have been racing all their lives 
have never been in the money in the Belmont 
Bob Kleberg said, 4 At the start I didn’t know if I was going into 
racing or not But if I was— it was going to be a part of building the 
reputation of King Ranch breeding something to show whac the 
ranch could do as a breeding thing ” 

Its racing stable, its Quarter Horse fanul), its Santa Gertrudis 
cattle furnish liv ing ev idence of what the ranch can do “as a breeding 
thing ” But to keep apace with its livestock, the King Ranch must 
also improve its lands—the ver) reason for the animals’ being 
The natural pastures of southmost Texas, growing their native 
grasses in normal seasons of something like twenty-five inches of 
average annual rainfall, have carrying capacities which range from 
about ten acres to as many as twenty acres for the support of one 
cow with a calf The v ariation from ten in the best to twenty or more 
in the weakest is caused by the kind of soil, and consequently the 
kind of herbage, present in that pasture richer soils generally grow 
stronger and more nourishing grasses There is how ev er, a far more 
basic factor to dominate the yield of any pastureland When mois 
ture fails so does grass During some seasons fifty acres are not 
enough to keep a cow alive Any ranching operation in South Texas 
is shaped b) the paucity and the uncertainty of rain Recurrent 
drought is an attribute of the land 
Failing the means to bring down water from the skies when 
needed any effort toward the production of more or better range 





grass for livestock is attended by large expense and, to date, only 
partial success.The best chance for full fruition of any such effort is 
indicated in the sentiment voiced by the King Ranch s manager 
riding on a pasture recently cleared, root-plowed and seeded with 
new grass, “Now if the Lord wants to make it good, I ve done all 
I can.” 

The King Ranch takes a manifold approach to doing all it can. 
By an extensive program of brush clearance, it extensively increases 
the quantity of the grass available to livestock. It prepares earth to 
hold more moisture and grow more grass by the building of retaining 
and spreader dams and by pasture terracing. It fertilizes large areas 
with phosphates to enrich the soil and its grass. It plows and sows 
immense tracts with new range grasses; it plants prickly pear along 
miles offences and in wide fields for use as stock feed during drought. 

Brush control began on the ranch in the early 1890s. By 1915 
about 17,000 acres had been tediously cleared, mostly in the head¬ 
quarters pastures, by transient workers the ranch from time to time 
hired and armed with axes and grubbing hoes. Real progress against 
the steady invasion of the mesquite had to wait for the advent of 
heavy power-driven machines.The ranch built and tried many types 
of equipment over a period of many years before it developed effec¬ 
tive machinery for the work.* 

An astonishingly efficient solution to the problem was finally 
custom built for the ranch in 1951: a giant funnel dozer and root 
plow powered by dual tractors and weighing 110,000 pounds/ 5 The 
behemoth in a single passage over the ground knocks down trees, 
funnels them beneath the center of the tractor, leaves the shattered 
debris m windrows, and at the same time pulls a sixteen-foot-wide 
subterranean plow blade which not only cuts the tree roots below 
the bud line, at about sixteen inches beneath the ground surface, but 

*Src Appends XI Defense Against Brush Encroachment. 



also efficiently subsoils that ground. The monster destroys about 
four acres of brush jungle an hour, at an approximate operating cost 
of four dollars an acre.Two of these machines are in continuous use, 
working day and night shifts at the ranch. 

During the eighteen years from 1936 through 1 953, the King Ranch 
in its fight to control brush and to increase the acreage of available 
grass has cabled 10,700 acres, iS dozed 103,998 acres and rooc-plowed 
141,264 acres of its rangeland, and has spent £751,259.75 to do it. 
In addition, it has experimented with the use of herbicide to kill 
brush. At a cost of.S2.32 an acre, planes have sprayed 100,162 acres 
with generally unsatisfactory results. Except when preceded by ca¬ 
bling, the “2,4,5-T” spray was ineffective and regrowth occurred. 

Heavy earth-moving machinery owned and operated by the ranch 
is in continual use, sculpturing and scratching ranges to aid grass 
growth. A series of retaining and spreader dams are built across 
twelve of the drainage courses. In the area surrounding the rise upon 
which the Santa Gertrudis headquarters stands, an extensive system 
of plowed terraces holds the moisture from rams, grass grows in 
these terraced pockets when the rest of the earth is brown. 

In a novel approach to the problem of conserving surplus surface 
waters after rain, the ranch built an unusual installation in 1951. It 
drilled what might be called a well in reverse, below a retaining dam 
on the Tranquttas, and installed pumps to force surplus surface 
water down to subterranean sands in an attempt to recharge the water 
sand so as to restore pressure and also replenish water. 27 Conclusive 
judgment on che value of the project was suspended until more rain 
falls on the Tranquttas drainage and until revisions are made in the 
well’s equipment; yec che experiment itself indicates the energy with 
which the ranch pursues any pionusing measure for water conser¬ 
vation in a region where che pressure and amount of underground 
water are being dcplcced. 



The ranch has studied and labored with tangible results at the 
improvement of grasses upon its pastures. Intensive planting of the 
imported African Rhodes grass began in the early 1920*5; a decade 
later, with 75,000 acies successfully sown, Rhodes grass seemingly 
offered the definitive solution to the problem of growing more and 
better grass. It not only provided splendid grazing grounds, it made 
rich hay. About 100,000 bales were harvested annually from the 
planted pastures. 

A dire misfortune was in the making. In 1943 the ranch made its 
last crop of Rhodes grass. Fiv e years later, for all practical purposes, 
the wonderfully promising Rhodes grass was gone from the King 
Ranch. 

A noxious scale, Antonina grammes, killed it.This scale, never seen 
before in South Texas, was suddenly discovered in the autumn of 
1942. Rhodes grass attacked by it turned yellow and died. No prac¬ 
tical means to effectively combat the parasite could be found. The 
ranch helplessly watched the green pasture-fields it had dev eloped 
with much hope and great expense go dead. 

Shortly after the scale was discovered, NicoDiaz, a trained agron¬ 
omist and grass specialist, was employed to come to the ranch and 
devote himself to furthering the dev elopment of range grasses on 
King Ranch pastures. Many joined in the attack but were unable to 
find any effective countermeasure to the inroads of the scale, so Diaz 
began intensive studies and experiments to find replacements for 
the perishing Rhodes grass. In the years since his arrival at the 
ranch, in February, 1943, Diaz has made himself the greatest practi¬ 
cal authority on southwestern range grasses, and the greatest practi¬ 
cal planter of such grasses in the United States today 

Out of the hundreds of alien grasses Diaz has tested and studied 
for adaptability to the South Texas env ironment, he has developed 
two, KR bluestem and Kleberg grass, which hav e proven themselves 



on the range; and one other, named Caesar grass, as yet unproven 
but of similar promise. An unrelmquishmg search continues. 

Diaz demands three requisites for an “introduced” grass: it must 
be “aggressive,” that is, show a marked tendency to spread and take 
over ground from weaker grasses; it must be palatable to livestock; 
and it must be hardy, so that it needs neither protection nor stimulus 
under actual range conditions where livestock are grazing and tram¬ 
pling, and where plentiful rain may or may not arrive.* 

Commenting upon Diaz’s approach to his work, Bob Kleberg 
says: “I think that the whole problem of grass for South Texas or 
other similar areas has been to find the grass that could hold its own 
under the climatic changes m periods of drought and pasture stress. 
So many of our pasture men have gone on the theory of protecting 
grasses to maintain them whecher they are hardy or not. Nick’s 
approach is not the standstill approach. He is attempting to find 
hardier and better grasses, just as the Santa Gertrudis cattle are 
hardier and better. We could have built shades and kept the old cattle 
breeds.We didn’c do that.We found cattle more suitable to our set 
of conditions here. In like manner, we have found hardier grasses 
and we expect to develop still others.” 

In addition to his duties as a scientific sleuth after new grasses, 
Diaz is charged with growing grass seed sufficient for the planting 
of all newly cleared and plowed King Ranch pastures. The great 
funnel dozers and the lighter range plowing equipment all carry seed 
planreis.When the soil is turned, Diaz's grass seeds automatically 
go into the ground, to await ram and germination. Few men, in¬ 
cluding johnny Applcseed, have devoted themselves to work of a 
more benign aspect, closer to the mystery of Mother Earth, than 
Nick Diaz trying to make the good grass grow. 

The improvement of pasture soils, concurrent with the improve¬ 
rs™ Appendix XVI. ' The Grass Program ” 



ment of pasture grasses, has engaged the active attention of the king 
Ranch. On a tract of land at the Encino Division, the United States 
Department of Agriculture and scientists from Texas A. & M. 
College working together and with the ranch, for a number of) cars 
have conducted pioneering experiments in procedures to correct de¬ 
ficiencies in rangeland sotls.Thc ranch has put to effectual use the 
knowledge thus gained. Among other results, the experiments have 
indicated the cause and the cure for a nutritional disease of cattle 
known as “creeps/** 

Soil analysis of certain sections of the ranch, particularly the pas¬ 
tures in the San Juan de Carricttos and San Salvador del Tulc grants 
where creeps was frequently observed during bad seasons, showed a 
phosphorus deficiency. After intensive experimentation with live¬ 
stock upon limited grazing plots of the Encino pasture, the king 
Ranch set about correcting phosphorus deficiencies, where they were 
indicated, on large areas of the ranch. Using one method, in the nine 
years from 1943 to 1952, the ranch fertilized 138,175 of its acres 
with phosphate pellets distributed by “crop dusting” aircraft. 

Another more immediately effectual method was also evolved to 
supply phosphorus to livestock upon pastures where that mineral is 
deficient.Workmg with a commercial company/ 8 the King Ranch 
developed an ingenious range device, a machine that meters into 
water at drinking troughs the proper amount of monosodium phos¬ 
phate, which is thus fed directly to cattle through the water they 
drink at pasture wells. About 350 of these machines have been in¬ 
stalled and are now in use over many sections of the King Ranch.The 
application of phosphorus to these areas has caused a complete dis¬ 
appearance of creeps, increased the weight of breeding cows from 
100 to 200 pounds, and increased the calf crop approximately 
twenty per cent 

*Scc Appendix XVII Experiments in Supplying Phosphorus Deficiency 



Studies of the values of eighteen other trace minerals in soils, of 
copper, iron, iodine, magnesium, molybdenum, and the like, are 
now receiving attention.These experiments show some promise of 
providing further benefits to range grass and hence to livestock pro¬ 
duction on the ranch’s pascures. 

In recent years, with rainfall far below its annual average in South 
Texas, common prickly pear has assumed a position of real im¬ 
portance as a crop to sustain cattle when grass fails. This cactus, 
frequently berated as a nuisance, is a growth so designed by nature 
that a field of it is in effect a rich warehouse of livestock feed handily 
protected and stored up for dry times. V icious thorns protect its big, 
thick, plate-like leaves, at the same time a thm skin covering much 
like cellophane efficiently packages the juiciness and the green nutri¬ 
ment stored within each leaf. When needed, that store may be 
unlocked simply by burning off the thorns. Cattle eat the freshly 
de-chorned leaves with appetite and sustain themselves well by it; 
they may even facten if cwo pounds of cottonseed cake are added 
daily to their pear feed. 

The King Ranch pursues a firm policy of cultivating prickly pear. 

It is planted along fences, and the plentiful spread of big pear 
fields is encouraged in many pastures. Equipment to burn off the 
thorns is being constantly improved.The latest pear burner rigged 
at the ranch is a jeep, fitted with a trailer carrying a 2 jo-gallon tank 
of butane and equipped wich a pair of burners fed by cwo well- 
mounted fifty-foot hoses, each sending butane at thirty-two pounds 
ofpressuie into the nozzle to cast a flame jet more than six feet long. 
The four-man crew operating this twin unit burns pear enough each 
day for eight hundred head of hungry cattle. Further improvements 
in the technique and equipment are inevitable.Thcy are in reality 
livestock insurance for years when rains do not come. 

Game conservation is another important feature, and one of the 



most interesting achiet ements, of pasture management at the King 

During all the nineteenth century, SouthTexas teemed with game. 
Yet the increase of hunters and the lack of enforced hunting aws 
by 1910 had very nearly destroyed the formerly abundant deer and 
wild turkey of theregion. In the fall of 1920 a party of six cxperi ence 
hunters camping for a week on the Nonas were able to kill just one 
deer. At about that time, it was estimated that few more than a 
dozen flocks of wild turkeys were left on the entire ranch. 

Sportsman Caesar Kleberg, with.strong opinions on wildlife con¬ 
servation, took action. At his Nonas Division he clapped a stringent 
limitation upon the hunting allowed; at Austin he mustered all t c 
influence he could find to bring legislation for strong game laws. 
Alice Kleberg’s aid was enlisted. On one of Governor Pat Neff s 
visits to the ranch, Mrs. Kleberg so interested him m the plight or 
the disappearing wild turkey that he was persuaded to sign a bill 
declaring a closed season of ten years on these great birds.The num¬ 
ber ofwild turkey now in Texas is largely due to the saving effects or 
that dosed season. 

Meanwhile, the elder Robert Kleberg had imposed rigid regula¬ 
tions upon the family and upon all ranch employees and ranch guests 
for the preservation of the game still existing at the ranch. These 
self-imposed game regulations, far stricter than the game laws, pro¬ 
duced results.With the ranch posted and patrolled against hunters 
from the outside, and with hunting by ranch residents and guests 
severely curtailed, the game gradually came back. The increase of 
deer and wild turkey behind the ranch’s fence was concurrent with 
their continued decrease elsewhere in the region The contrast be¬ 
came pointed, in choosing to maintain its hunting regulations the 
King Ranch made enemies It persisted nevertheless, believing that 
a program to preserve the area’s game was a worthwhile obligation 
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aric* of the SantaGcrtrudis Division, the first drilling bythc Humble 

Company was not to wildcat for new fields at the interior of the 
property but to explore already known oil structures for such exten¬ 
sion as they might show within the north and west edges of the 
King Ranch. 

The ranch’s first producing oil well was found on the San Antonio 
Viejo, where the Colorado Field of Jim Hogg County touched the 
boundary of the King Ranch property .The Humble Company com¬ 
pleted thts first well in May of 1939; m September it brought in 
another producer barely within the northern line of the Laurcles 
Division on what proved to be a very limited southern extension or 
the Luby Field in Nueces County. Neither of these first wells was 
of consequence m establishing sites for further oil dc\ elopment. 

Continuing with its drilling on the King Ranch periphery near 
proven fields, the Humble Company in 1941 found what it looked 
for when it encountered a rich extension of the Stratton Field on a 
northern sector of the Santa Gertrudis not far from headquarters. 
More than a hundred producing wells were later drilled in the King 
Ranch’s Stratton and West Stratton fields. In 1942 an even larger 
extension of an already pro\ cn field, theSeeligson, was richly tapped 
on the western edge of the Santa Gertrudis Division 
Twelve years after the signing of the lease, the Humble Company 
in 1945 drilled its first wildcat on the ranch, and brought m the 
Borregos Field, a major discovery, lying entirely within the bound¬ 
aries of the King Ranch in the south central sector of the de la Garza 
Santa Gertrudis grant. 

Subsequent operations on widely scattered locations over the 
ranch have resulted in no discoveries comparable to the Borregos, 
Stratton and Seehgson, except the Willamar Field found on the 
Atwoods’ Sauz Ranch. 


Since 1945 four minor oil locations have been discovered on the 
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in a widening network connecting division with division, pasture 
pasture, and joining the whole to headquarters, the old horseback 
isolation of the work camps, the slow cattle drives from remote 
corners of the ranch, were relegated to the past.Timc and distance 
shrank. Following the oil roads, combustion engines and motor 
vehicles became ranching implements as basic as cow horses. 

Heavy stock trailers now mov c the King Ranch cattle from pasture 
to pasture, or to a shipping point. King Ranch cow camps arc mo 1 e 
units, speedily transported by truck, with saddles and supplies# to 
any remote set of working pens—and as quickly brought home. 
Vaqueros no longer need to live for weeks at isolated camps, t e 
work of the corridas is faster and easier. Carried by motor transport, 
maintenance crews and foot workers now' operate from a centra 
base at division headquarters. Holding a steering wheel, not a pair 
of bridle reins, a foreman in a single day can look over a very large 
sector of his dtv ision The farthest pasture of the King Ranch is now 
no more than a two-hour dm c from the big house at the Santa Ger- 
trudis or from the mov les in Kingsv die. Good roads hav e quickened 
the daily ranching operation, made it more efficient, centralized its 
administration and its supply. 

Initially a large proportion of these roads were adequately surfaced 
by anov el method which used simple and comparativ cly inexpensive 
means Bob Kleberg says, “I don’t believe any other roads were ever 
built exactly like those on the ranch ” Without preliminary sur¬ 
veying or grading as in conventional roads, the ranch employed a 


standard Wood’s road-mixing machine to move along digging up 
the packed soil in the ranch’s already existing unimproved, winding 
dirt roads.The machine as it moved scooped up the dirt, mixed it 
with asphalt and deposited the resultant mixture, making a road 
eight to ten feet wide and about eight inches deep after rolling This 
soil-asphalt stabilizer dried hard and firm, fairly smooth, and sur- 
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Bob Kleberg in 1933, it is gradually replacing all older fencing on 
the ranch, and now encloses approximately seventy per cent of the 

pastures. , 

This fencing is a heavy-gauge galvanized net wire with its mesh 
just small enough to keep livestock from getting heads or feet hung 
in it, and its wire is woven with a crimp so that the net retains 
resilience even when very tightly strung. It is usually strung on eight- 
foot steel fence posts along the outside boundaries of the ranch; on 
most inside pasture fences posts of mountain cedar arc used. The net 
is secured not by staples but by heavy wire passed through holes 
bored through each fence post. 

A freight car holds ten miles of the King Ranch’s special net wire, 
and the ranch buys about four carloads a year. Before World War II 
such fencing cost about $425 a mile, installed; it now costs from 
Shoo to Si200 a mile—yet its proven cffccm eness and its great 
durability make it economical. In the twenty years from 1934 to 
1954 the King Ranch has put up eight hundred miles of net wire, 
most of it m the 49-inch width. On coastal flats where corrosive 
salt air used to destroy galvanized wire in three or four years, the 
ranch installed fourteen miles of its net fencing especially fabricated 
of stainless steel. Its cost was three times that of the galvanized 
variety—and twenty years after installation it is as good as new. 

Gates in all the ranch’s fences are being modernized. More than 
five hundred aluminum gates, to replace wooden ones, have been 
installed since 1947. Wherever a pasture fence crosses an oil road, 

the Humble Company has built a heavy “bump gate," which opens by 

the push of an auto bumper and swings shut when the car has passed 
through There are about seventy-five of these Humble-built con¬ 
veniences now on the ranch 

The magnitude of the ranch operation may be suggested by the 
number of water wells it requires.There are 381 of them. A hundred 



and one are flowing wells, fburceen are worked by power pumps, 
and 266 use windmills. Each division has a full-time windmill crew; 
the ranch continuously employs twenty-five men on this work. 

The watering troughs at all the wells are of concrete, poured to 
a standard pattern, circular in form, usually thirty feet in diameter 
and three feet deep. Most of them are now fitted with the feeder 
which adds monosodium phosphate in solution to the water.To in¬ 
crease the facility with which both livestock and game may drink, 
two-thirds of the trough's depth is built below ground level, so that 
the concrete rim stands only about a fooc above the surface of the 
surrounding ground. A part of road builder Jack Seth’s job is to 
keep the ground around the hundreds of water troughs level and 
firm. A caliche-, clay- and asphalt-sand mix is used for this purpose. 

Captain King built his first corrals of roughly chopped mesquite 
posts which were set side by side upright m the ground and then 
laced together with wet rawhide which dried like iron. At the ranch 
today the peeled and creosoted posts the diameter of telephone poles, 
the heavy sawed timbers and planking morticed and bolted for 
strength and permanence, the massive gates, the complicated cutting 
and squeeze chutes—one of them hand-fashioned of quebracho and 
lapacho woods and imported complete from che Argentine in 1929’“ 
— the care with which sharp edges have been smooched and injurious 
protrusions eliminated, the cons cnient viewing walks and platforms 
around the cops of high pens, the efficient loading chutes, are all a 
far cry from the founder’s primitive ranch corrals. 

Though the King Ranch prefers and clings to the old way of 
working its big roundup herds on open pastures, pens and corrals 
are fundamental to the whole ranching operation. For the various 
purposes of holding, sorting, doctoring and shipping livestock, the 
ranch now maintains twenty-sev en pens ac u idely scattered locations 
over the property. If placed together, these labjrinths of strong 



timber would cover about 160 acres The largest are the shipping 
pens at Caesar, they take up scv en and a half acres and handle three 
thousand head of cattle at one time.The most interesting arc the 
Calandria pens, looked upon by visiting cattlemen as a model ar¬ 
rangement for the efficient handling of hv cstock 
Camp houses ha\ e been built at salient points, often near a set of 
pens, to provide ranch hands with convenient eating and sleeping 
quarters during cow work m that vicinity .There are twenty-three 
such camp houses, six on the Santa Gcrtrudis, eight on the Laureles, 
five on the Nonas, and four on the Encino. Built according to vary- 
ing plans over a period of years from 1935 to 1954* they are 3 
stoutly made and pleasantly designed to fit their various settings 
Each is equipped with a kitchen, shower, good water, firewood, a 
screened porch the length of the house for shade and a dormitory 
with room for the bedrolls of about twenty men Replacing tents 
formerly in use, the camp houses are an advantage both to the health 
and to the efficiency of the cowboys. 

In 1938 the King Ranch corporation began the construction of an 
entirely new headquarters for its Nonas Division The old site, 
astride the railroad tracks and a motor highway under construction, 
was no longer practicable, a new location was chosen on a pleasing 
rise of ground five miles east of the old headquarters The rise was 
solidly matted with a jungle of thorny brush, and extensiv e clearing 
had to be done before construction began When completed three 
years later, the new Nonas headquarters consisted of a long rectan¬ 
gular white ranch-style main house— designed with great taste and 
for handsome ranch living by Helen and Bob Kleberg—a foreman s 
house, a ranch school, a commissary, garage, bams and twenty-one 
modern and well-made employees’ cottages 
Caesar Kleberg s historic and ramshackle frame museum piece at 
Nonas Station was regretfully but definitively demolished The new 
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ranch.To that end they are provided with better homes than they 
would ordinarily find m the same situation in life anywhere else; 
they ate supplied with milk needed for their families and children, 
and with other food necessities in better amount and at times or 
better quality. Employees ordinarily do not retire at any certain age 
or by choice: most of them are prone to want to work and do some¬ 
thing as long as they possibly can. For that reason, as time goes on 
their employment situation is changed to fit their physical abilities 
and dependence insofar as possible. Many employees of the ranch 
require no help when they become infirm or want to retire, many 
of them have never asked for anything.Though there is no fixed 
sum guaranteed to them as pensions at any time, it is the atm of the 
ranch to help those that need help when help is nceded.They feel 
that King Ranch is their lifetime home if they devote their best 
energy and efforts to it.” The King Ranch continues to be distin¬ 
guished for the loyalty of its people, and for the challenge its people 
feel m the work they are given to do there.Their spirit is c\ ident in 
the ranch’s daily operation. 

The administrative center of the King Ranch corporation is the 
business office it maintains on the second floor of the Kleberg First 
National Bank Building, on Kleberg Street, in Kingsville.Ten staff 
members there handle the daily business detail and the correspond¬ 
ence connected with the corporation's activities. 

The business office director is James H. Clement, who came to 
work as an assistant to Al Kleberg in 1947, and who assumed charge 
of the office after Kleberg's death on October 20, 1952. Clement 
supervises the corporation's accounts through J. C. “Cy” Yeary, 
the purchasing agent, whose desk functions as a daily point of con¬ 
tact between the business management and the needs of the range 
men at work on the King Ranch pastures, and through the chief ac¬ 
countant J B. “Bud” Fisher 
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ranch and with conducting most of the visitors' tours about the 
ranch 

In 1951 Bob Kleberg asked an eminent geneticist and authority 
on animal husbandry, Albert O. Rhoad, to become a full-time 
member of the King Ranch staff in order to devote himself to the 
study and analysis of the ranch's livestock breeding programs 
Rhoad’s work with V\f animals, his papers concerning that work, 
his continuing scientific studies, hav e already made an incalculable 
contribution to the King Ranch achievement. In speaking of the 
genial Geneticist Rhoad, a ranch denizen opined, He s the best 
thing that’s come to the King Ranch since Monkey was born. 

The fundamental enterprise of the King Ranch remains the com¬ 
mercial production of livestock All its other activities are adjuncts 
or appendages to this basic operation Livestock has provided two- 
thirds of the total gross income earned by the ranch during the 
twenty years from 1934 to 1954. Petroleum products have provided 
the other third Though oil and gas royalties were hardly appreciable 
before 1942, they have increased steadily since that time By 195 2 
the ranch’s annual gross from oil and gas royalties became equal, for 
the first time, to the year’s gross from livestock sales Whether or 
not this trend continues, petroleum production is the province of 
the Humble Company The occupation and preoccupation of the 
ranch is raising beef 

In the crucial year of 1926 when the trustees of Mrs King’s estate 
pondered the payment of its debts and taxes, the sale of some more 
of the ranch’s land was discussed as a panacea Bob Kleberg was hotly 
against it I can make more money selling cattle than selling land, 
he told Leroy Denman His confidence stemmed from his faith m 
the development of the Santa Gertrudis breed, and that confidence 
was not misplaced By 1932. Bob Kleberg, using the same acres, had 
doubled the ranch's beef production of 1925 55 During the twenty 
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leased pastures in Oklahoma or elsewhere.’ 7 Now the ranch owns 
its own rich and fattening grass, handily close to the big consumer 
markets of the Hast.* | 

There is one other chief outlet for the ranch's beef crop, bvery 
year about 6000 calves, after a hundred days m the feed lots at 
Rancho Plomo on the Santa Gertrudis Division, are shipped from 
the Caesar pens to Swift & Co. at Lake Charles, Louisiana.T cse 
steers and those sent to Pennsylvania comprise approximately two- 
thirds of the annual beef production on the King Ranch. 

At the age of eight months a Santa Gertrudis calf will usually out¬ 
weigh a Hereford of the same age by from one hundred to two 
hundred pounds. jS The "big rack" Dick Kleberg wanted to hang 
the grass on is certainly there, the Santa Gertrudis steer is not only 
bigger to begin with, but repeated tests show that the Santa Gertru¬ 
dis will outgain other breeds on the same feed. 19 

As a result of retail merchandising systems which have taught the 
American housewife to ask for small cuts, the demand current in 
the United States today is for an animal weighing from 1000 to 1150 
pounds which will give a carcass yield of from 600 to 700 pounds. 
Santa Gertrudis calves at the normal time of weaning, at eight 
months, will usually weigh from 500 to 600 pounds, to produce 
the currently most desired grade of beef this same weaned calf should 
be gram fed, either on pasture or m dry feed lot, from six to eight 
months, depending on the finish desired This means that the 
carcass now most suited to customer demand in this country can be 
produced from a Santa Gertrudis at fourteen to eighteen months of 
age, provided grain or other concentrated supplement is used either 
with grass or in the dry lot 

This also means a radical change in the King Ranch’s beef pro¬ 
duction and management practices—for originally the Santa Ger¬ 
trudis breed was designed to produce three-year-old steers for grass 

*See Appendix XIX Expansion Outside of Texas 
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leased pastures m Oklahoma or elsewhere. 1 ’ Now the ranch owns 
its own rich and fattening grass, handily close to the big consumer 

markets of the East.* , 

There is one other chief outlet for the ranch’s beef crop. Every 
year about 6000 calves, after a hundred days in the feed lots at 
Rancho Plomo on the Santa Gcrtrudis Division, are shipped from 
the Caesar pens to Swift & Co. at Lake Charles, Louisiana.These 
steers and those sent to Pennsylvania comprise approximately two 
thirds of the annual beef production on the King Ranch. 

At the age of eight months a Santa Gcrtrudis calf will usually out¬ 
weigh a Hereford of the same age by from one hundred to two 
hundred pounds. j8 The "big rack" Dick Kleberg wanted to hang 
the grass on is certainly there; the Santa Gcrtrudis steer is not only 
bigger to begin with, but repeated tests show that the Santa Gcrtru¬ 
dis will outgam other breeds on the same feed.” 

As a result of retail merchandising systems which have taught the 
American housewife to ask for small cuts, the demand current in 


the United States today is for an animal weighing from 1000 to 11 5 ° 
pounds which will give a carcass yield of from 600 to 700 pounds. 
Santa Gcrtrudis calves at the normal time of weaning, at eight 
months, will usually weigh from 500 to 600 pounds; to produce 
the currently most desired grade of beef this same weaned calf should 
be grain fed, either on pasture or in dry feed lot, from six to eight 
months, depending on the finish desired. This means that the 
carcass now most suited to customer demand in this country can be 
produced from a Santa Gertrudis at fourteen to eighteen months of 
age, provided grain or other concentrated supplement is used either 
with grass or in the dry lot. 

This also means a radical change m the King Ranch’s beef pro¬ 
duction and management practices—for originally the Santa Ger¬ 
trudis breed was designed to produce three-year-old steers for grass 

*See Appendix XIX, “Expansion Outside of Texas ” 
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Hills, farther north in Queensland, the King Ranch and its Aus¬ 
tralian partners have begun to breed Santa Geruudis bulls to com¬ 
mercial range herds.Thcsc promise not only to prosper but to altcct 

by example the Australian livestock industry. 

The most recent of the foreign ventures was organized m * 953 * 
when the King Ranch entered a partnership agreement with Com- 
panhia Swift do Brasil, S. A., to establish commercial beef herds on 
some 147,000 acres of largely undeveloped land in the interior 0 
Brazil. Half of this acreage is owned by the ranch, half by tie 
Brazilian company. Ranching installations have been built, the an 
is being cleared and improved, the first Santa Gertrudis imports arc 
firmly acclimated, and some idea of the rich promise of the property 
may be gained from the fact that the 147,000 acres of Brazilian land, 
once in grass, can have a carrying capacity equal to the entire king 
Ranch in South Texas. 

Notwithstanding mineral revenue, racing purses and numerous 
subsidiary ventures which may or may not show profit when it comes 
time for the annual accounting, the King Ranch is basically a cattle 
ranch: its business is breeding and raising and selling cattle; its Iirc- 
blood is the cattle on its ranges. Every year since 1936 the ranch has 
sold more than a million dollars worth of beef on the hoof. In the 


exceptional year of 1951, when prices were at an all-time high, the 
King Ranch's stock cattle sales grossed five million dollars. 

The Klcbergs draw the sustaining force which distinguishes them, 
as a family and as individuals, from a direct participation in the 
ranch’s work.Their vitality comes from the roots which still attach 
them to the land and to the rigorous life of that land. For as long 
as that strong attachment is manifest, the entity of the King Ranch 
will endure—and not longer. 

Alice Kleberg survived her husband for nearly twelve years. Until 
the day of her death she mourned his absence from the house he had 






built.With a gentler force of Christian character than her mother 
had displayed, with a deeper kindness and humanity, Alice Kleberg 
continued to devote herself actively to duties vv ithin her household, 
to the welfare of her ranch, her children, her growing grandchildren 
who called her "Mana” She died at the age of eight)-two on the 
thirtieth of July, 1944, at the ranch where she was born. Its con¬ 
tinuance was Alice Kleberg’s handiwork, a task which had quietly, 
selflessly and happily composed her life. 

Two years later the family lost the last senior member of the 
household. Caesar Kleberg died at the Santa Gcrtrudis, April i 4 > 
1946. In him wisdom and warmheartedness were joined; no man 
who ever rode King Ranch pastures numbered as many friends or 
as many kinds as "Mister Caesar." He lived as a bachelor at the 
ranch for forty-six years, dev oting to it lus astute judgment, his keen 
wit and his genial heart In his sympathetic regard for others, his 
character carried a parallel to that of his uncle’s wife, Alice Kleberg* 
Alice Kleberg’s eldest daughter Henrietta lost her eldest son, John 
Larkin, Jr , m combat on the European front in 1944, the senior 
John Larkin died four years later in New York.Thc following )car, 
in 1949, Henrietta married Major Thomas R. Armstrong, who had 
introduced her to Larkin and had been the best man at their vv eddmg 
in 1915.The late marriage of Henrietta and Tom Armstrong is a 
most happy one; it brought them both back to residence in South 
Texas and to active ranching on the Armstrong property north of 
the Nonas.Their presence there as belov ed kinfolk and neighbors 
enhances life at the King Ranch 

The eldest son of Robert and Alice Kleberg, home from Wash¬ 
ington in 1945, became the senior resident at the big house, sharing 
the direction of the range work and the corporation’s business with 
his brother Bob, and watching his son Richard Jr. assume responsi¬ 
bilities in the ranch’s management 



Young Dick Kleberg had lived his early boyhood on the Laureles. 
His schoolmates there were the sons of Kineiios and he spoke their 
tongue as his own. He learned to rope and ride with them. He 
played their games; he knew their jokes. He heard what the old 
vaqueros of the brush had to say. They called him Rucirdito, Little 
Dick, and he spent most of his early years close to their lives and 
their daily confidence. 

He had also been away, at Corpus Chnsti,Washington,Virginia 
Military Institute, and to the University of Texas, where he re¬ 
ceived a bachelor of arts degree m 1937, and where he studied law, 
like his father, for three more years. 

At the university in the spring of 1940 he met and courted a 
sophomoie coed of staking beauty and vivacity. Her father was a 
prominent Austin physician, her name was Mary Lewis Scott. In 
November of that year she became Mary Lewis Kleberg, and went 
with her 24-year-old husband to live at the ranch where his uncle 
had scarted him ac a man-sized job. 

Young Dick became managerial assistant to Bob Kleberg, to learn 
the incessantly demanding range and office business of running the 
King Ranch from a saddle, a car seat, a cutting chute or a desk. It 
is a work for which Dick was born, for which he is being trained by 
a mentor of authentic ranching genius, and for which he has already 
proven his mettle. His drive and ability both as a stockman and as 
a corporation executive of the King Ranch is the clearly evident 
promise of his generation. Ic is shared by other young members of 
the family, like Jim Clement and Belton Johnson. Ic foretells the 
strong continuing character of the King Ranch achievement. 



XIX Centenary 



1955 drew near, a vivid century spent at ranching called for observ- 
ance.The King Ranch considered how it might appropriately cele¬ 
brate the centenary of Captain Richard King's first purchase of land 
on the Santa Gertrudis The long chain of events created by the 
captain’s advent upon wilderness pastures formed a stout chapter in 
the history of South Texas and of the livestock industry as it de- 
\ eloped in the American West, but no comprehensive account of 



those events had ever been assembled.They were worthy of accurate 
record. The issuance of a volume of history was conceived as an 
essential part of the ranch’s centennial observance. 

Yet a survey of the past did not suffice. In the mmds of the Kleberg 
family, the orientation of their ranching enterprise toward a pro¬ 
ductive future held a greater meaning than any summing up of a 
productive past. For the real celebration of its centenary, the King 
Ranch planned an unprecedented birthday party. 

To attend it, and by their presence to make the occasion significant 
and useful, specialists from the animal industries and from learned 
institutions on five continents were issued invitations to be guests 
of the ranch at a Centennial Conference. Distinguished geneticists, 
nutritionists, botanists, veterinary scientists, climatologists, were 
asked to participate in a symposium to be held at the King Ranch 
for the purpose of providing a serious meeting and a fruitful ex¬ 
change of ideas between a group of practicing ranchmen and a group 
of authorities whose fields of scientific knowledge were related to 
ranchmen’s daily work, and to their future. 

The Centennial Conference opened on October 17, 1953, at the 
big house on the Santa Gertrudis. Formal sessions, lively discus¬ 
sions, field trips upon the ranch's various divisions, social gather¬ 
ings, crowded the next three days and evenings. Present for these 
unexampled proceedings were about 150 guests “including members 
of faculties of sixteen North American colleges or universities, 
Cambridge University (England), the University of Sao Paulo 
(Brazil), and the University of Adelaide (Australia).” Agricultural 
technicians and cattle breeders were present from Argentina, Austra- 
lia, Brazil,Colombia,Cuba,Great Britain, Venezuela,and cheUnion 
of South Africa, as well as from cattle-raising areas of the Uniccd 
States. Ranchers, newsmen and friends of the King Ranch were che 
other participants.' 



In his Address ofWelcome, Dick Kleberg, Sr., said, ‘Here on this 
continent, undoubtedly, there exists an entirely new technological 
frontier wide enough to stagger the imaginations of modern men.... 
We cattlemen are glad to share with you men of science the challenge 
and the opportunities of this new frontier. We feel confident that 
out of this conference will come a means of greater service to man 

kind.” 2 * 

forum 

might 
all the 

papers were later prepared for publication, edited by Albert O. 
Rhoad, and issued under title of the symposium itself, Breeding 
Beef Cattle for Unfavorable Environments, by the University of Texas 
Press.The excellent format of the volume with its full report of the 
entire proceedings of the conference make it the worthy record or 
a worthy occasion. 

The character of the ranch management is patent in the fact that it 
chose to organize such an occasion. In his speech at the dinner during 
the closing session, Bob Kleberg told the gathering, “We wanted to 
mark the centenary of the ranch as a livestock operation, not by a big 
parade or pageant, or a ‘blowout,’ but by something that would be 
representative and significant of your efforts and our efforts. We 
wanted to give recognition to the industry and to the animal sci¬ 
ences which have contributed so much to the progress of this ranch. 

“We felt that the emphasis should be on the breeding of beef cattle 
adapted to unfavorable environments, for we believe that the future 
expansion of large-scale beef production will be in the wet and dry 
tropics and the semidesert areas of the world. That is where the 
largest undeveloped regions lie. Many of you are contributing to 
such a future.We, too, want to contribute to that future. And I be¬ 
lieve we can.” 5 


Eighteen technical papers were read and discussed in open 
during the course of the conference, and m order that they 
ha vp widpsnread future usefulness the complete texts of 



Earlier in his calk, he reviewed che labors of his grandfacher and 
his facher at the Santa Gertrudis, saying that they had left “a consid¬ 
erable example and a considerable responsibility.” Guests left the 
centenary celebration of the King Ranch certain that neither the ex¬ 
ample nor the responsibility had been neglected. 

Ranching today is a highly competitive business enterprise. Most 
of the economic factors sustaining such business are shaped now far 
beyond a pasture’s horizon, by men and money in remote market 
places, by uncertainties of distant demands and unseen supplies, by 
governments and great events, by the world’s huge commerce. And 
yet the success of a modern ranch, in terms of commercial profit 
which enables it to survive as a business venture in an aggressive busi¬ 
ness economy, still wholly depends upon basic elements which have 
been the fundamental concerns of pastoral husbandmen since an¬ 
cient times: weather, herd welfare, land use, range skills. 

Grappling with these changeable yet changeless elements for a 
hundred years in a changing world, carrying on a ranching business 
strenuously and with success, the King Ranch has vitalized its busi¬ 
ness venture with creative imagination. But business has not been 
and could not be the final essence of that venture. 

No set of figures in a ledger, no account of physical size or cash 
valuation, can contain the ranch’s rightful significance. Its only true 
measure is alive, in the reality of the pastures themselves and the life 
they engender. 

Rains have come, ending drought, spilling water from the sky, 
bringing great seas of grass which now testify to the care this land 
has had. The strong new grasses sown widespread upon these pas¬ 
tures supplement the native growth, cover the land with a sturdier 
turf than existed when men first found it. 

Its users here have been concerned wich che beauty as well as the 



utility ofliving grassland.The small evidences of humankind on the 
immense pastures, whether they be fence lines or petroleum installa¬ 
tions, are made unobtrusive; they blend with unmarred landscape 
behind margins of brush and planted pear. Roads follow easy wind¬ 
ing contours of natural terrain rather than the brusque rectitude or 
surveyors* geometry. Windmills, weather-mellowed in the breeze 
from the sea, stand in islands of high green chaparral, like small and 
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and gobble, their metallic plumage shining m the mottled sunlight 
of liveoak glades. Above lonely callos undulating patterns of inter¬ 
lacing V’s of flying waterfowl in multitudes—ducks, geese, sand¬ 
hill cranes—make music m twilit winter skies. 

Upon this grassland which no hand has abused or broken, or 
squeezed dry of its original nutriment, or left squalid or forlorn, a 
superb breed of cattle has its origin, a true new breed springing from 
this continent. The strong, mellow red Santa Gertrudis cattle fit 
this land and this land fits them. They were made for each other. 
Upon these same pastures are bred superior horses to work Santa 
Gertrudis herds—horses to match the quality, and even the color, 
of the cattle this ranch created. 

The essential source of this creation is too apt to be obscured by 
the massive material substance, the exemplary excellence, of the in¬ 
stallations which confront and impress a visitor who enters the 
ranch at its Santa Gertrudis main headquarters. 

The living spirit that made the ranch what it is, that built the 
headquarters, the big house, the bams, the stables, the show pens, 
the paddocks, and created all else, must be discerned beyond head¬ 
quarters gates. It is ah\ e in the land itself, in the far quietness of 
growing grass and grazing herds. 

It is a spirit which pervades the ranch’s cow camps at roundup, a 
spirit palpable and pronounced in the vitality, skill, work, fun, 
gusto shared together by Klebergs and Ktnettos , old and young, all 
of them horseback people at work in the bonds of their trade, the 
strenuous old trade of the range. 

It is a high spirit. It creates a pattern, a unity, sets a rhythm and a 
pace, for the grinning, sweating, thorn-scratching, bruising, rope- 
buming, hard-riding work day of a King Ranch corrida gathering, 
driving, holding, cutting, roping, throwing, branding, castrating, 



earmarking, inoculating, doctoring, sorting, loading, shipping herds 
of bis red cattle* 
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ting of the gathered herd m c ^°P e " P ’ p a hatted centaur 
dart of a snuffy steer, the lashing hel bent r back ^ ^ 

through a rattling thorn thicket to t b « horseman’s 
mmng to,, P the iron|1 hoti ,1,.; order mchm the 

:k"^o f -heh 

fire after a voracious jpper^o ^ wlth the foreman Ed 

Bob grinning inth ® wl th points as sharp as tasajillo thorns, 

Durham talkin q with Tddy and flow of Spanish and tang 

with vaqueros " J h th e stars, and a bedroll wait- 



No summary of mere fact, set forth upon the page of a book, can 
contain the living force of the spirit that quickens inheritors of a 
tradition born from the riders of aW lid Horse Desert. 

And there are no statistics to convey the ranch’s final meaning, the 
profound sense of surety and strength men find springing from 
earth’s fruitfulness, from the merrant cycle of the journeying sun 
and changing season, from the everlasting chemistry conjoining soil 
and sky. The final meaning lives in the worthy use of those two 
primal elements envisioned by Richard King m a new land long ago: 

HERDS AND GRASS 
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Appendix 

detense against brush 

encroachment 

by L. F. Wilkinson 

WT , i followed the practice of burning off during 

When captain king began his stock- wmter m0 ntlis when die ground was 

raising enterprise a large part of the lands d roQts wo uld not be injured 

which now form die King Ranch were sH ^ To some extent this held down the 
open prame country The heavies bmsh by * o£ brush> however broadly 

was on die southern tip of the area that was brush ^ been spreading and 

to become his ranch, with die exception of ^ for many years at a 

the live oak country and lands lmme 1 cumulative rate s 

adjacent to creeks There was heavy brush Kleberg and Robert j Kleberg , 

on each side of Santa Certrudis Creek, bu oa afferent eradication method 

the rest of the area was either prairie 1 days One of the firs 

MS ss Sff- mm 

was^gmdualEncroachment of brush ^^buf it Us much too slow 

R wcTrecoenized early that control or exten^ for ex , en sivci use 

eradication b ™ 5 V^rft“ikblems'of . In ’ufactmed"^^the » 



maintainmg range lands in pro<mc =ic Company of Centervme,^.^-^-^ a 

During the 1890 S tjfouMndfof starving »f *his ^“Cgest tree m the immediate 
conditions brought ttiousa search cable to tne B anchor a large 

Mexican famdies to this cou thousand vicinity as a e attached 

offoodandwork ApP—ath ^ Th e n a seconicM ^ ^ 

families were employed ^ growth to the tre P b ymeans of the drum, 

out mesquite and odie*One vantagei was obtained by m ^ ^ ^ 
with hand axes and g week powered y winding cable 

.. ™» •( »• >—>■ 

close supervision to sce *“ dl Even then it croachment ofmcsquite^ ^ ^ mech . 
grubbed to the proper ^ ^ r00ts were im provement started on die 

was impossible to see w,he vear 1915 Two Buffalo Pitts 

Traction Engines—great iron wheeled steam 

years ago, the managemen o 



tractors-were secured A Mr Rang of 
Robstown built plows for this equipment 
in his machine shop The plows had to be 
extremely heavy to provide the necessary 
strength They were of the three blade mole- 
board type It is believed that this was the 
Erst tune a plow was pulled by tractor 
equipment for pasture maintenance in a 
cattle ranching operation 

Richard M Kleberg, Sr, was delegated 
to maintain and operate this equipment 
The plan was to have a number of men 
follow the plows, pulling up and stacking 
the mesquite roots for future use as fuel 
for the steam tractor These tractors weighed 
approximately ten tons each Old timers 
report this equipment was of little value 
due to the expense of operation, the tre 
mendous weight and lack of traction on the 
steel wheels, and numerous mechanical 
breakdowns 

The old steam powered tractors were 
superseded about 1918 by the more efficient 
Twin City gasoline tractors These were used 
to pull plows Within a couple of years the 
Ford Motor Company built an iron wheeled 
four cylinder gasoline tractor, the Fordson 
Ten of these units were purchased, along 
with suitable plow equipment These trac¬ 
tors were placed in operation over the area 
which had been cleared by hand grubbing 
Approximately 17,000 acres were reclaimed 
by this method Worth Wright was the agn 
cultural foreman in charge of this operation, 
assisted by Johnny Cavazos 
Plowing operations were greatly improved 
by the advent of the Caterpillar tractor, and 
some very effective land clearing was ac 
comphshed by using a very heavy disk plow 
especially designed to be pulled by these 
powerful tractors However, this method of 
land clearing continued to be very expen 
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sive Trees had to be cut down by hand 
before plowing The cost was as much as 
$15 per acre for plowing alone Only the 
land adjacent to the headquarters was 
cleared in this fashion, some 17,000 acres, 
since the cost of the operation made it 
prohibitive for preparing land for grazing 
purposes However, at a later date some 
farming land was cleared m this manner 
The first markedly rapid progress in 
the land clearing program began in 1923 
Samuel G Ragland, cattle manager for the 
ranch, was also county commissioner The 
county was operating several tractors Ro 
ert J Kleberg, Jr, asked why such a tractor 
couldn’t be used to pull a mesquite tree 
directly from the ground, just like pulling 
a tooth The idea was tested with one o 
the county tractors, and the first test was so 
successful that the ranch purchased severa 
tractors of this type and put them mto 
operation pulling trees By 1925 a consider 
able number of Model 60 tractors had been 
put mto operation on the ranch 

Each tractor was operated with a crew 0 
eight men Short cables were looped about 
the trees to be pulled, a long cable from the 
tractor was attached to these short cables, 
with the tractor working from tree to tree 
back and forth across the land to be clcare 
Though not economical by any means, the 
cost was far below any previous land clear¬ 
ing operation During the next five years 
some 15,000 acres were cleared by this 
method in the Santa Cruz area 

Seeking to do away with the excessive 
manpower mvolved m the operation, Mr 
Kleberg secured a “crawler” shovel made 
by the Insley Machinery people He ha 
the equipment modified so that instead o 
a shovel the tractor was equipped with a 
holding device that could be compared to 
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a claw hammer on a large scale It pulled 
trees from the ground as one might pull a 
nail from a plank This was another step 
forward, but still too slow and costly for 
large scale use Only one person was re¬ 
quired to operate it, and it cleared from an 
acre to an acre and a half per day For the 
most part it was used to clear some of the 
small pastures around the ranch hea 
quarters 

This method of pasture improvement was 
used until 1935 That year proved to be he 
transition point in this department of the 
ranch’s development At that tune the writer 
was a salesman for the William K Holt 
Machinery Company, Caterpillar defers 
Permission was secured to try a new m , 
the RD-8 Diesel Caterpillar tractor, on the 
ranch Mr Kleberg conceived the idea o 
attaching a knockdown bar, or ram, and a 
V blade* pull stumps after the trees were 
knocked down The LeToumeau Manufac 
tunng Company of Peona, 
this equipment to specifications Both th 
V-blade and the knockdown bar were co - 
trolled by the operator from the tractor seat 
Thus was born the tree dozer, a mechanica 


Thus was born tne nee - - 

land clearing device which was t p 
throughout the world 

Naturally, Mr. Kleberg wusproudof die 

unit and its achievement, but he was not 
at all satisfied with the P erfonna "“’ “"J. 
a nercentage of die roots were being re 
moved 3 \V<f went back to LeTourneau and 
requested that they budd “ “8 “ 

half-round plow blade to. bopolWby the 
tractor When completed this l °°P u 

pulled beneath the surface ^ ^ ^ 

slicing a four-foot ' , d blade, 

v eloped the 0 m a nine- 

which was eventually p 

foot model £7 1 


This was the first practical root plow The 
blade traveled underground at an approx¬ 
imate depth of twelve inches It cut all 
lateral and horizontal roots, but it did not 
disturb existing turf on the surface 

Also in 1935. concurrently with the de¬ 
velopment of the root plow, the first cabling 
operation, or “chaining” as it came to be 
called, was carried out. This involved the 
use of two tractors attached to each end ot 
a heavy chain some three hundred feet in 
length The chain was dragged dirough die 
brush, pulling down mesquite trees and 
other obnoxious growth Ho ' ve ™ r > ,hls ! ® ft 
many stumps and roots unbedded in the 
ground to sprout and cause heavy regrowth 
In 1049 Mr Kleberg conceived the idea 
of building a tractor of sufficient weight and 
horsepower to perform the entire brush 
clearing job in one operation To knock 
down the trees in front whde pulling die 
root plow behind The first machine was a 
heavy uon-whecled tractor weighing more 
than a hundred tons, known as The Mes- 
ouiter ’’ After mondis of trial and disappoint¬ 
ment it was determined that this tractor did 
not possess sufficient strength to perform the 
mb at a sufficiendy economical cost. How¬ 
ever from this first experiment knowledge 
was’gained to determine that the idea was 

feasible _ 

The William K Holt Company was con¬ 
tacted They were furnished specifications 
and a guarantee that the ranch would accept 
the resulting machine upon delivery if it 
operated successfully for a thousand hours 
It did Tins unit, known as the Twin D-S, 
was delivered to the ranch in March. 1951 
-a no.ooo-pound leviathan It consisted ot 
two 130-horscpovvcr diesel tractor motors 
side by side, together developing 270 horse¬ 
power at mo rpm, with each motor truns- 
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mitting power to a single Caterpillar track 
The front was equipped with a knock 
down bar capable of pushing over trees from 
12 to 40 feet high and up to 20 inches in 
diameter Beneath the motors, between the 
two tracks, there was 3&-mch vertical clear¬ 
ance This was the Funnel Dozer-another of terraces, dams and roads 
invention of Robert J Kleberg, Jr-which In addition the ranch owns and opera 
consisted of two blades angling m beneath some seventeen John Deere and intern 
the knockdown bar The bar pushed brush tional tractors on rubber tires for pulling 
over, the blades, forming an 18-foot wide rolling cutters, disk harrows, and other 
mouth, funneled it between the tracks un pasture maintenance tools The ranch anw 
dcr the machine, piling the uprooted brush uses a small loop or blade, operat j 
into windrows The piled brush protected hydraulic control, on a wheeled tractor as 
the >oung grass from grazing cattle and a spot grubbing unit This machine vv run 
added humus to the soil as it rotted Behind under the root system to grub out pasture 
the Twin D 8 a lfi-foot wide blade was regrowth It can remove as many as a hun 
pulled underground, cutting roots below the dred regrowth spots per acre at a cost 0 
bud line, loosening the soil and providing a approximately fifty cents an acre 
subterranean reservoir to hold rainfall In The King Ranch’s operation in Cuba is 
addition, a seeding attachment was installed using four D-8 s, complete with root plows, 
which automatically seeds the land as it is angle dozers, stacking racks, blade graders, 
cleared. Thus, in one operation and with one and Towner type heavy duty cutaway disk 
operator, heavy brush growth is grubbed, harrowing plows This was the first heavy 
and die land is plowed and seeded mechanical land clearing equipment ever to 

At the present writing die first Twin D 8 be used on the island of Cuba in a ranching 
has opt rated a total of 104150 hours A enterprise The units have been operating 
second machine was delivered m March of there less than three >ears and have convert 
1952, it has piled up 8 500 hours, making a cd about 20000 acres from jungle growt 
gross of 18 750 tractor hours One of these to high production pasture The Cuban 
machines will cltar four acres per hour The ranch is also using a Caterpillar V 4 
cost of operation—including all expenses equipped with a dozer on the fence buiW* 
salaries, depreciation, et cetera—is S16 an mg operation, another first in Cuba 
hour, or 54 per acre During dieir operation On the King Ranch’s Brazilian properties 
the blades of these two machines have two D-8s arc in use, equipped with root 
traveled underground more than 25,000 plows and angle dozers, there arc also four 
miles, a distance greater than die circum- D 6s equipped with Towner type disk har- 
ftmice of the earth at the equator rowing plows AH of this equipment « 

Since the development of the root plow involved in land clearing and tank building 
die ranch has also operated four standard Here again the use of heavy land clearing 
D 4 »$ with angle dozers on the front and equipment was a pioneer venture 
9-foot Cable-controlled root plows on the •Western luiLbexs) (CtUu paUula). 
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rear, clearing mesquite, granjeno* and other 
undesirable growth Approximately 72,000 
acres have been cleared with this equipment 
at a cost of about $275 per acre These 
tractors have also been used on other work 
about the ranch, such as the construction 
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OIL DEVELOPMENT 

by Frank T. Fields 


Oil dul not come quickly or easily to 
the King Ranch It was not until 1939 ' ll ; u 
production worthy of the name was estab¬ 
lished and oil began to take its place among 
the natural resources of the ranch And 1939 
was exactly twenty years after Humble O 
and Refining Company leased King Ranch 
acreage for the first bme! 

Humble took its first lease on the King 


The report went on, tolling off one pessi¬ 
mistic view after anodier “ . . there are 

no seepages of oil, gas or sulphur water . . • 

the shallow and artesian water wells offer 
no evidence of favorable structural condi- 
hons . . mounds and depressions of small 
relief are so frequent that this type of to¬ 
nography is of no value as an indicahon of 

salt domes ” The report closed, like the final 
. virith thft cold. 


Humble toon us »» — — p , _ on a tragic drama, with the cold 

Ranch in 1919 The first exploratory work ‘ eMmmendatl0n that “ failing to find 

began in 1922, when surface geology sur y favorable indications of salt domes 

were made. Results were most disappoint- • Y n( . on Ulls part 0 f the King Ranch 

mg, leading to the almost doleful opin o g sufficie nt justification for a test 

that “There appears to be nothing on the ‘herein ^ 

King Ranch to indicate any favorable a Wlth sur f ace geology bowing off the stage 

for drilling wells for oil or gas mean s of exploring for oil, it was time 

The report did leave the way open fo • me thod-geophysics-to make its 

somesmal P lhope“Theselands,".tcont.nued to a new entered t0 an 

-can be considered as w. deal territory ™ a g r ecment with a German seismograph crew 

to explore an area of not less than 50,000 

^Results of the seismograph work indicated 
that two nine section units showed favorable 
oronnse To check die findings of the seis- 
mologic survey, Humble geologists recom¬ 
mended that four shallow wells be drilled 
The last of the four was completed on May 


can be considered as —-/ 

if a Sharp structure could be determined 
there is a possibility of developing 01 6 

on the uplift However, there is small likeli¬ 
hood of one being able to determine the 
presence of a structure from surface geol- 

OS That prediction was borne out by surface 
geology activity which continued in 19123 
Auain results left little room for optimism 
import stated, in part, that “The grerUer 
nortion of the Ranch is so thickly coated 
with loose sand that many of the 
mdications of salt domes m all P™babd^ 

otolmisly^thc results of erosion rather than 

an uplift 


4 It was determined from the results of these 
wells that additional information would be 
needed and core tests were made on other 
portion’s of tire King Ranch Altogether 
twenty-six core tests were made, the last 
being completed on July 22,1925 In all this 
work, nothing was found to change the oil 
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outlook for the ranch from one of pessimism 
to one of optimism The first venture had 
failed Only a small amount of oil had been 
obtained from one well drilled as an exten¬ 
sion of the previously discovered Kingsville 
Field Humble, with so little promise of 
success, began about 1926 to surrender its 
King Ranch leases 

Humble Leases Again 
Thebe webe those who never gave up 
hope of finding oil on the ranch, even after 
early exploration and drilling had proved 
fruitless Prominent among these was Wal¬ 
lace E Pratt, then in charge of Humble’s 
exploration In 1933, Humble leased the 
King Ranch for the second time, taking 
more than a million acres Two years later, 
the ranch was partitioned in accordance 
with the will of Mrs Henrietta M King, 
wife of the founder Mrs King had died in 
1925 and had stipulated m her will that the 
ranch remain intact for ten years after her 
death All leases held by Humble remained 
unaffected by the partitioning, it merely 
meant that a separate accounting for royal 
ties would be made on any oil and gas which 
might be produced from the now separate 
ranches 

Later Exploration 

After taking leases in 1933, Humble 
spent the next six years carrying on a com 
prehensive program of exploration before a 
well was drilled This time, the land was 
explored intensively with all types of equip 
ment—the torsion balance, the gravity meter, 
the core drill, and the seismograph, which 
had been greatly improved since it was first 
used on the ranch m 1924 
The torsion balance is an exploration tool 
that measures differences in the pull of 


gravity which sometimes indicate favorable 
underground structures It was the forerun¬ 
ner of the gravity meter, a new and greatly 
improved device for doing the same kin 0 
work as the torsion balance 

Core drilling consisted of taking samples, 
or cores, from underground formations at 
relatively shallow depths This work began 
on the ranch about 1936 and continued for 
the next ten or twelve years 

In 1938, Humble sent a seismograph crew 
of some twenty men to the King Ranch, an 
exploratory work of this nature is still not 
completed there In seismograph explora 
tion, a small charge of dynamite is explode 
in a shallow hole drilled every 1200 to 15 00 
feet for that purpose The explosion creates 
an artificial earthquake from which vibra¬ 
tions are recorded on photographic n m 
Geophysicists study and interpret these vi¬ 
bration patterns to determine what struc¬ 
tures may lie below 

During the past seventeen years or so, 
virtually all acreage under lease on the King 
Ranch has been “shot” with the seismograp 
Geophysical crews, using improved equip¬ 
ment and new techniques, periodically g° 
back over portions of the ranch to take a 
new look at areas where satisfactory resu ts 
were not obtained with earlier work 

Development of Proved Fields 
Before humble becan any wddeat drill¬ 
ing following its second entry into the King 
Ranch, several fields discovered by other 
operators extended onto the ranch The w or 
of drilling in these extensions on ranch prop 
erty occupied Humble rigs for the next 
several years 

In May of 1939 the company completed 
its first well as an oil producer in the Colo 
rado Field of Jim Hogg County Excluding 
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the small oil producer drilled in die old 
Kingsville Field in 1923. *e Colorado well 
was Humbles first on the King Ranch 
The second well came closely after the 
first, but on a different part of the ranch In 
September of 1939. a producer was drilled 
in the Luby Field of Nueces County, a small 
portion of which extended onto the north¬ 
eastern part of the ranch 

Two years later, in 1941. Humble com¬ 
pleted its King Ranch-Paso Ando No r, 
the company's first well in the Stratton Field, 
near Kingsville The following year a num¬ 
ber of wells were completed in die Seel g 
Field, southwest of the Stratton Field Also 
in 1942, Humble completed its first producer 

in the West Stratton Field 

In 1944, moving southward. Humble be¬ 
gan to develop the extreme southern end 
of the ranch in the Wdlamar Field o W. 1 - 
lacy County (in what had become El Sauz 
Ranch) Here, another ml field discovered 
by others extended onto the ranch Also m 
1944, development of the ranch s part of the 
Tijerina Canales Blucher Field began with 
the first well completed in January, 194S 
By that time Humble was read y *° 
its wildcat drilling program on the King 
Ranch 

Exploratory Drilling 

__ first wildcat well on 
Humble drilled it * WP lve years 

»« "™- 1 

Held, mted at * m elght yea rs 
tant discovery between the 

The Borregas Field, wmc ^ unllke 

Stratton and Se “'‘ 8 , elds c ne important 
other King a " ly w ,thin ranch bound- 
respect it lay enti y ^ 


arms It has since proved to be a major field 
But, just to prove the unpredictability of 
the oil business, the second wildcat well 
(also drilled in 1945) brought in what has 
proved so far to be a one well fieldl This 
was the Monte Negra (or Motas Negras) 
area southwest of production in the Stratton 
Field The well has flowed only a very small 
amount of oil, and two other wells drilled 
there-one in 1946 and one m 1947 were 
dry holes Here was a striking example ot 
contrast in the oil business Two wells were 
drilled, on a wildcat basis, not too many 
miles apart One discovered a major field 
the oilier proved no more than a brief flash 
,n the pan” Actually, oilmen would be de¬ 
lighted with odds as favorable as that As a 
national average in rank wildcat drilling, 
only one well in nine finds any oil at all 
Two wildcat wells were drilled on El Sauz 
Ranch during 1946 Both were dry holes 

As if to offset that disappointment however, 
drilling elsewhere in proved fields on the 
ranch found new 0.1 sands These discoveries 
continued during i 9 47 . although no new 
fields were discovered on the ranch during 
that year Three more wildcats on El Sauz 
Ranch were dry holes 

Acbvity during 1948 followed the gener¬ 
ally disappointing pattern set by the two 
preceding years Increased wildcat drilling 
during 1948 discovered shallow gas sands 
in die Boedecker area of eastern Brooks 
County Oil and gas were also discovered 
that year at West Borregas and on the Santa 
Fe Ranch But these discoveries proved ot 
only minor significance In all during the 
year eight dry wildcat wells were drilled 
One’ of them, the Sauz Ranch Tenenas 
No 3, went down to 13 509 feet, a record 
for Humble operations in the Southwest 
Texas Division Almost exactly two and a 
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half miles of expensive hole had yielded 
nothing but geologic information 

During 1949 six wildcat wells resulted in 
three gas discoveries One was the Viboras 
Field m Brooks County on lands held by 
Robert J Kleberg, Jr, Trustee The other 
two were the South Santa Fe and the La¬ 
guna Larga 

Exploratory drilling discovered two more 
fields on the King Ranch in 1950 These were 
the Julian Field in southwestern Kenedy 
County and the Canelo Field, seven miles 
west and slightly south of Riviera in Kleberg 
County No oil has been found m the Julian 
Field, but the discovery well produced con¬ 
densate at a high rate Three other wells 
drilled there resulted m two dry holes and 
one gas well The Canelo Field proved to be 
of minor significance Three wildcat wells 
drilled there during 1951 were dry holes 
No oil or gas fields were discovered on the 
King Ranch in 1951 One, the Calandna gas 
field, was discovered in 1952, but a second 
well drilled there was a dry hole 

In 1953, Humble wddcattmg brought m 
two new gas fields on El Sauz Ranch in 
Willacy County One was in the North WiU- 
amar (Tenenas) area and the other was in 
the Southeast WiUamar area The most re¬ 
cent gas discovery was made in 1954 on the 
Laureles Division of the ranch, brought in 
by successful completion of the King Ranch 
Alazan No 2 well Indications are, however, 
that this gas field will prove of limited im¬ 
portance, and the discovery well has been 
shut in 

Burden of WildcatUng Carried 
by One Operator 

Wildcat dbillinc on the King Ranch is 
complicated by the large area involved 
Successful wildcattmg in Southwest Texas 


usually makes use of subsurface information 
gained from the dry boles-the mistakes, as 
well as the producers, drilled by all opera¬ 
tors On the King Ranch there are no other 
operators All exploratory drilling informa¬ 
tion must come from Humble’s wells alone 
This slows down the rate and increases the 
difficulty of finding oil and gas On the other 
hand, it enables better planning and less 
interference with ranch operations 

By the end of 1954, a total of sixty seven 
wildcat wells had been drilled on King 
Ranch leases Of these, fifty were dry holes, 
seven produced oil, and ten were complet 
as gas wells 

Of the five oil fields discovered by Humble 
on the ranch, only one—the Borregas—is 
of major importance at present Two o 
fields—the Monte Negra and the Santa Fe— 
have been abandoned The other two—the 
South Santa Fe and the Canelo—have been 
of limited importance 

Two of the discovered gas fields, Viboras 
and Laguna Larga, are promising, two 
others. West Borregas and Julian, are o 
uncertain importance The Boedecker gas 
field has been abandoned All other gas 
fields, including the Calandna, North Willa- 
mar (Tenenas), Southeast Willamar, an 
Alazan, are probably small productive areas 

Drilling and Production 
Dbillinc ov the King Ranch ranges 
from about 3 000 feet below the surface 
m the Colorado Field to below 13 000 feet 
in the Sauz Ranch-Tenenas area High pres 
sures in some areas make it necessary to use 
heavy muds for dnlling, mud weights range 
from nine to eighteen and one half pounds 
per gallon 

Producing wells range from shallow 
pumping low-capacity wells in the Colorado 
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Field to wells that could, if they were al¬ 
lowed to, How almost 300 barrels per day 
through a one eighth mch choke Reservmr 
Les vary from a smgle reservoir in the 
ColomdoField to a total of foity-mne -p- 
arate reservoirs underlying various portions 

of die Seeligson Field 

Since oil was Hrst 
Colorado Field on the ranch in 939 . 
have been at all times no fewer dian two 
and sometimes as many as sixteen g 

rigs in operation on the ranch 

Workovers and Formation 
Stimulation 


THE oil industry's problems with a pm 
ticular well are by no means at an end wh 
the well is brought in as a producer In many 
cases, when it stops flowing 0: doe not 

may be the impermeabd.ty of *e pro^mg 

formation itseh,andfAefonnation^may have 

and ^perforated ,n 

above zones Ine achcase,inten- 

drowned out prod ^ reservoir be . 

swe studies of rese ^ what sha n 

havior are the basis for dec.m g 

be done with mdrvi u Hanch caU for 

Od operations on the KJ 

a rather extenS . Jd al , 0 n, particularly in 
and formation shmula ,V ^ ^ 

the Stratton Dism^ ^ ^ 

intensified by Fie ld 
reservoirs m* for Sample, the program 
In 1954 o • f ormatron shmulatron in- 

o£ workovers anu ^ 


eluded four formation fracturing jobs, six¬ 
teen acidizing jobs, three mechanical repairs 
to wells, ten recompletions in the same: zone, 
nine recompletions in new zones, and thirty- 
one dual completions , .. , 

In a dual completion, one hole is drilled 
to serve as two wells Production flows from 
one reservoir up through the tubing Simul¬ 
taneously, a different completion is made in 
a separate reservoir above the first produc- 

mglLon, and oil from this zone flows up 

between the tubing and the casing (the 
annulus) In this two-well arrangement from 
one drilled hole, two separate flow lines 
emerge at the surface and each well has its 
own allowable It is an economical arrange; 

. that is most practicable in belds mat 
contain several reservoirs, or separate layers 
of off-producing sands, such as the Seeligson 

Field 


Problems Peculiar to 
the King Ranch 

IT IS UNLIKED* that development of any 

1 ml lease has ever met with the variety 
^tolrthat Humble has had in its 
□Deration on the King Ranch 

Topography of the ranch ranges from 
Tfadioimng bodies of salt water to 
nd/ black farmland Between these two ex¬ 
tremes are densely wooded mesquite areas 
rolling: grasslands, desert-lihe sand 
dunes^ freshwater lakes, live oak and shin 
oak country, and soils and vegetation of 
natur es Visualize Jhe magnitude of 
° b pmmre by realizing that three drilling 
rigs can operate on the King Ranch at the 
same tune and still be separated from each 
other by seventy-five to more than a hundred 

m Marsh buggies or amphibious jeeps called 
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“weasels” may be required m preparing 
some drilling locations Other locations may 
fall in sand dunes fifty feet high and many 
acres wide Or they may fall in a perfectly 
dry flat that might overnight become a lake 
two or three feet deep 

If the location is m a Uve oak motte, clear¬ 
ing is held to a minimum and no very large 
oak trees are disturbed, so that refuge for 
wild game can remain as natural as possible 
If the location falls in heavy mesquite, as 
it frequently does, it must be cleared with a 
bulldozer and the roots plowed up to pre¬ 
vent regrowth of this hardy shrub like tree 
A specially made giant machine* is used for 
this clearing and rooting job on the ranch 
A wildcat location may require construe 
tion of a road fifteen or more miles long, 
probably built of caliche or clay Many of 
the frequently used roads are hard topped, 
and hundreds of miles of them have been 
built by Humble and the ranch jointly 
Road building in fact, was a major project 
in the early years of oil development on the 
King Ranch And every foot of road was 
built carefully, with the idea constantly m 
mind that the ranch’s natural assets are grass 
and shade Roads did not go through oak 
mottes or other groves of trees, they went 
around them Care was also taken while 
building roads not to set up conditions that 
would encourage or lead to soil erosion 
Each fence crossing inside the ranch has 
been equipped with a "bump gate " or “push 
gate," which a driver can go through with 
out getting out of his car and which closes 
itself afterward These are used instead of 
cattle guards to minimize the danger of 
injuring thoroughbred horses or purebred 
cattle 

Some roads, of course, hav e to be elevated 
to prevent inundation during heavy rams 

* See Appendix XI f j 


which have, on occasion, turned low places 
into flooded areas Travel on all roads, in au 
kinds of weather, is done carefully to avoid 
injuring or killing the ranch’s bvestock and 
wild game 

Gas Conservation 

Both the kinc ra^cii and Humble have 
been leaders in conservation, the former 
primarily concerned with conservation o 
soil, water, wildlife, cattle and horses, an 
with the best uses of the land, the latter 
dedicated to the conservation of oil and gas 
As a result, it is natural that the two shou 
work harmoniously together Humble has 
kept the idea of conservation constantly in 
mind in all of its drilling and producing 
operations, thus assuring efficient develop¬ 
ment and production and the greatest u U 
mate recovery of oil and gas r 

Early in the development of the King 
Ranch leases the importance of casinghea 
gas conservation was recognized and steps 
were taken to conserve this gas This recog 
mtion has resulted in a comprehensive g 3 -* 
conservation program on the ranch, wm 
includes gas injection projects to effect m 
creased oil recovery through pressure main 
tenance for gas storage, to carry on net ratio 
operations and for cycling purposes 

During 1945 a gas gathering system %vas 
built to utilize Seehgson and Tijerina 
Canales separator gas for ng and lease fue 
This system was later extended to the Bor 
regas and Stratton fields When the Texas 
Railroad Commission issued a no flare order 
for Apnl, 1947, prohibiting production of o 
in the Seehgson Field unless the gas pro¬ 
duced with that oil was utilized for leg 
purposes Humble was in a position to com 
ply with the order 

A year later, m 1948, a similar order was 
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issued for the Tijerina - Canales Field 
Humble complied by installing a p 
compressor which returned casinghead gas 
to the producing formation 

Gas compressor plants have been n 
the Seehgson and Stratton fields for coin- 
press,ng and returning gas to formations.,, 
those fields Casinghead gas from the Wil 
mar and Luby fields is processed through 
gasoline plants operated by other companies, 

then returned to the reservoirs 

In the Stratton area, some wells are op 
ated under a net gas-oil ratio ruling w u 
permits the production of high gas 01 • 

wells at the full allowable rate so long as 
the produced gas is retumedto the resc 
from which it is produced This a ‘ low * p 
duction of considerably more oil than othe 
wise could be produced , 

In the Seehgson and Stratton fields gas 
cycling operations are being ourr 
where the high pressure gas weUs are pro 
duced, the condensate removed, and the dry 
gas is returned to the reservoir 

Current King Ranch Operations 


Humbles cubbent operations on 
King Ranch are supervised by fo 
quarters districts Stratton, C ° lor “ do ’ S ““ 
l Hopper, and Willamar A t ‘ h,s ' m “' 
some 338 employees work in the four dis 

111 The Colorado District in Jim Hogg, Coun¬ 
ty was the Erst district headquarters to be 
established by Humble on the King^ Rand, 

It was established there in 194 °. foUowmg 
the lmtial drilling in 1939 ® e 

of thp Kelsey District At present, 
tleXseven'Humble employees work » 

^r^-sesdiesmallSanPab^ 


and Armstrong fields located off the King 
Ranch, in addition to that portion of the 
Colorado Field lying on the ranch Drilling 
operations have not been particularly heavy 
m tins area during recent years Several 
vears ago in the Colorado Field, salt water 
was returned to the producing reservoir on 
an experimental basis in an effort to increase 
ultimate recovery of od This expenment 
proved the feasibdity of water-flooding 
the field, and die five-spot pdot Hood has 
been extended to encompass the entire 
southern half of the field 

The Stratton District has its headquarters 
m the Stratton Field, near Kingsville It 
supervises operations in the Stratton, Bor¬ 
regos, Seehgson, Tqerina Canales Blucher, 
Luby Kingsville, West Borregos, Laguna 
Largo, and West Bishop fields on the 
Ranch Fields off the ranch also under ^ 
ton supervision are die Brownlee, North 

Magnoba City, Rita, Santa, El Paistle, and 
Mifflin fields 

In addition to production, Stratton super- 
vales two gas compressor plants to eliminate 

^Operations m the Stratton District at 
present require 255 employees engaged 
principally in drilling and production opera- 
nnns A great deal of remedial work has to 
“ done on wells m dus district Multiple 
reservoir conditions prevail, and the pres¬ 
ence of numerous sands which frequency 
lens out," plus the complexity of faulted 
structures throughout the field, make anal¬ 
yses of recompletions difficult 

The Scott b Hopper District was estab 
l.shed in 1944, primarily to supervise opera- 

mns on t^Scott & Hopper, Hachal, and 
Sullivan ranches When wildcat operations 
began on the Enc.no Division of die King 
Ranch in 1948. *0 d,stnct be S an “ 5Uper ‘ 
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vise those operations In that year, also, the 
district took on the job of supervision of 
operations on the Santa Fe Ranch, but m 
recent years those operations have been 
abandoned With abandonment of the Santa 
Fe and Boedecker fields m this district, Scott 
& Hopper now supervises the Julian gas 
field, the South Santa Fe Field (a 1949 oil 
discovery), and the Viboras Field, a 1949 
gas discovery At present there are thirty-six 
employees m the Scott & Hopper District 
The WiUamar District, also established in 
1944, is near Raymondville in Willacy Coun¬ 
ty This district supervises only Humble’s 
operations m the Sauz Ranch part of the 
WiUamar Field. 

Beginning with twenty six persons in 1944, 
the number of employees in the WiUamar 
District rose to 111 by the end of 1946 As 
drilling was reduced, personnel was trans¬ 
ferred accordingly, and at present there are 
only twenty employees in the district. De¬ 
velopment of producing properties is essen- 
UaUy complete, and Humble is now eval¬ 
uating secondary recovery projects 

Cooperation 

Humble is careful on the King Ranch 
to carry on operations in such way as to 
protect ranch property For example, guards 
built around “Christmas trees" (arrange¬ 
ments of valves and pipes protruding above 
the ground for flowing wells) were altered 
to suit the best interests of the ranch Nor- 
maUy, such guards are built of angle iron, 
but it was feared that edges and sharp 
comers might, on some locations, injure 
prize livestock. The ranch designed and 
Humble built a special guard of smooth, 
round pipe to prevent injury 


In the earliest years of operation, a val¬ 
uable mare broke her leg going over a cattle 
guard and had to be destroyed Humble 
forthwith removed cattle guards through 
fences and replaced them with the bump 
gates described earlier 

Whenever Humble people spot a fence 
break, or a section that appears in need 0 
repair, they either mend it themselves, 
it is a simple job, or report it immediate y 
to ranch officials 

Preservation and protection of wild game 
on the ranch is a matter of as much interest 
to Humble people employed there as it is 
to ranch personnel The King Ranch is 
understandably proud of its game, and goes 
to much effort and expense to protect an 
preserve it There are several game preserves 
on the ranch, with deer and turkeys being 
shipped from the ranch to other areas 
throughout the state Humble takes care 
that neither the game, its food nor its cover 
is mistreated or destroyed 

For its part, the King Ranch has from the 
very first demonstrated a warm and sym* 
pathetic understanding of Humbles pro 
lems connected with oil and gas operations 
A most cordial relationship exists, faith an 
confidence between the two parties have 
grown with years of experience This was 
demonstrated in one of the earliest meet¬ 
ings between Humble and the King R 311 
owners One of the latter is said to have 
remarked at that time "We are ranchers, 
not oil men You run the oil business here, 
and well run the ranch ” 

It is that attitude which prompts Humb e 
men concerned with King Ranch operations 
to describe the producer landowner rela¬ 
tionship as “one of the most pleasant we 
have ever known" 
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Appendix XIII 


breeding techniques 


by Albert O. Rhoad 


A, 


l Vbheeding establishment the size 
and scope of the King Ranch-with its ex¬ 
tensive herds of commercial beef cattle 
large herds of its own breed of purebred 
Santa Gertrudis cattle, its stable of 
oughbred race horses, its bands of registered 
Quarter Horses, its barn of fine Jersey 
-requires of its manager and membersot 
his staff knowledge and skdl m the selection 
and mating of livestock suffieien oc 
a large segment of the entire field of then 
retinal and practical animal breeding The 
attainment of a forward position in breeding 
efficient cattle and fine horses indicate“ a * 
sound breeding principles have been applied 
with consummate shill , „ 

Because the skdl required in des'gnmg 
adequate breeding plans and selecting mid 
mating the proper individuals is largely a 
matter of personal qualifications .construe 
live breeding is still very much un^Wien 

this art ,s fortified by an understanAng of 

the scientific principles solved' many P j 
falls m animal breeding may beavoided 

progress toward me 

more confidence and d PP 
passed off with less has been 

The art of ammalbrec £ ^ 
accumulating down thr g man fi rst 
from those remote ‘uncs v . (h know , edge 

domesticated antm man has cre- 

gained through d P nost of 'the present-day 
ated and perfected Mdin g came m- 

breeds The " "cl^ry and 
to the picture witn me 


verdication of Mendel’s laws of heredity 
in iqoo Scientific knowledge related to 
animal breeding has been gathering ap¬ 
preciable momentum only during the last 
twenty-five years, reaching at the present 
tune a level of completeness that permits 
man to manipulate, with considerate in¬ 
sight, the hereditary patrimony of our 
present-day breeds 

F Scientific research has given man an ex¬ 
planation of the biological phenomenon 
underlying time honored breeding practices 
without, in many cases, changing the prac¬ 
tices Research has pointed out many of 
die fallacies of some breeding practices and 
beliefs that have come down through the 
ages, but only m very recent years has 
animal genetics as a science reached a point 
where entirely new breeding procedures 
Z techniques are emerging into the prac¬ 
tice of hvestock improvement. 

In King Ranch breeding operations the 
art and the science of breeding are so inter¬ 
woven into the structure of improving live¬ 
stock that it is not always discernible where 
one begins and the other ends It can be 
stated however, that experience takes pre¬ 
cedence over theory in shaping breeding 
plans and that new techniques must be 
proven before they are incorporated into 
ranch breeding practices 

Breeding techniques employed on the 
King Ranch cover a wide range, based upon 
the desired ends and the class ofhvcstock 
involved. Techniques in crossbreeding, 
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grading up, purcbrceding, line breeding, in¬ 
breeding and outbreeding are constantly in 
use, involving m some cases thousands of 
head of livestock The very numbers add 
in some respects to the complexity of the 
operations, yet, on the other hand, large 
numbers offer a broad genetic base to build 
upon, permitting greater latitude in selection 
and more flexibility in designing mating 
systems All of these factors add to the rate 
at which progress can be made in attaining 
desired ends 

There are no trade secrets or magic formu¬ 
lae that guarantee success m breeding live¬ 
stock Yet breeders, through experience, arc 
clearly aware that certain systems of mating 
lead more consistently to desired ends than 
other systems It is in this field of experience 
and practice that differences in opinion 
between breeders, and between breeders 
and researchers, anso as to the most dc 
suable mating systems to use in specific 
breeding problems The King Ranch has 
consistently followed certain mating systems 
that have produced desired results under its 
conditions and with its class of livestock It 
is reasonable to believe that under similar 
conditions the same techniques would pro 
duce similar results 

Cattle 

In breeding range cattle the development 
of adapted types is basic to all breeding 
operations on the King Ranch because with 
out an adapted type any breeding system 
aimed at improving type or efficiency could 
not be fully successful This was learned 
through experiences in purebreedmg and 
grading up with high quality but unadapted 
breeds Crossbreeding to the hardy Zebu 
was necessary and was used by the King 
Ranch and other breeders along the Gulf 


Coast of Texas for more than thirty >ears 
before research at government experiment 
stations verified the necessity for this type 
of crossbreeding and gave sound biological 
explanations for the system's success 

In crossbreeding, the King Ranch has 
frequently followed a modified technique 
derived from long experience with many 
crossbreeding experiments Under condi¬ 
tions where it is desired that the cl ‘ ara ] c * 
teristics of one of the parent breeds should 
predominate in the crossbred offspring, ® 
heredity complex (1 c, gene combinations) 
of the other parent breed should be bro en 
up by outcrossing (ic, made as heterozy¬ 
gous as possible) By then mating hnc ft 
individuals of the preferred breed with 
outcross individuals of the other paren 
breed, the crossbred mdiv iduals w ould more 
closely resemble the desired parent >ret 
This technique, in effect, was followed 1 » 
developing the crossbred foundation o 10 
Santa Ccrtrudis breed when predominant¬ 
ly Lavender Viscount hnebred Shorthorns 
were crossed with Brahman bulls showing 
various strains of Bos tndteus breeding 
The King Ranch commercial herds are 
based on a crossbred foundation of Here¬ 
ford Brahman and Shorthorn Brahman 
With these the relatively simple grading up 
technique is employed through continuous 
top crossing to purebred Santa Gertru 
bulls On the King Ranch the system has 
been perfected in at least one respect Be* 
cause of the large numbers involved it I s 
possible to grade the breeding herds on 
type and to some extent on percentage o 
Santa Ccrtrudis breeding As a result some 
of the commercial herds closely resem ® 
the purebred Santa Ccrtrudis while others 
still have large numbers of original founda 
t»on type cows In time these latter her s 
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will also closely resemble the purebred 

Santa Gertrudis _ 

Creating a new breed from the Brahman- 
Shorthorn crossbred foundation has een 
the most significant of the King Ranchs 
contributions to livestock breeding Since 
the formative period of our modern sp 
cialized breeds of cattle (in England a "“ 
Continental Europe almost two hundred 
years ago) no entirely new breed of bovine 
has appeared on the scene until 1940 wire 
the Santa Gertrudis was officially recognized 

as a breed „ . 

What is meant by creating an cnti y 

new breed’? , 

Basically it is putting together combina¬ 
tions of genes that heretofore had not existe 
and concentrating the desirable new c ° 
nations into a uniform breeding popu > 

The Santa Gertrudis breed was the result 
of just such a procedure In crossbreed! g 
the Brahman with the Shorthorn, genes from 
the Brahman paired with genes from the 
Shorthorn to form new combinahons in die 
offspring This gave to these cattle charac 
tens tics and qualities which 
them from either parent breed Many ° 
then distinguishing characteristics and qual¬ 
ities represented desirable new S e 
halations, other characteristics and qualities 

represented “"^^^““esirable new 
mating the crossbreds, the 
gene combinations had to be retained and 
even increased in concentration whde “ 
undesirable combinations were concurrent y 
being reduced and even eliminated 
The undesirable gene combinations 
reduced or eliminated throug 1 ^ 

the desirable combinaUons were 
through selection, and their concentration 
was increased through inbreeding 

The art and science of breeding ia 


greatest play in application of the diffiodt 
and often complex detail procedural tech¬ 
niques necessary to effect each step in the 
above The breeder has a choice of various 
bases for culling Volumes have been written 
on the numerous techniques of selection and 
on the many systems of inbreeding Each 
technique has a place in breeding proce¬ 
dures where it is the most effective tech¬ 
nique in attaining desired ends 

In all breeding operations, however, there 
,s the element of chance Breeding tech- 
niques—no matter how refined they may be 
or how intricate the formulae they may 
follow-are subject to the hereditary phe¬ 
nomenon governing random assortment and 
recombination of genes 

Recognizing tins fact, skilled breeders in 
mating their animals follow a plan in which 
the chance recombinations of S en f i * e y 
desire will happen with greater probabffity 
than if a different plan were followed The 
results cannot be classified as luck in breed- 
luck is tire production of outstanding 
mdividual^without forethought of the prob¬ 
abilities or contrary to probabilities 

Monkey, the foundation sire of the Santa 
Gertrudis breed, is a case in pointHis sire, 
the Vmotero bull, and a group of Brahman- 
Shorthorn crossbred cows were moved from 
the Santa Gertrudis Division of the ranch 
during the protracted drought of 1917-^8 
to better grazing conditions on the Laurdes 
Division To this group Richard M X c- 
berc Sr, then manager of the Laureles 
Division, added some select part Brahman- 
Shorthorn cows out of a smaU herd retained 
at Laureles headquarters as milk cows The 
probability was high that this partial hr 
eroup of cows when mated to this particular 
buff would produce good offspring It was a 
matter of chance, however, when and which 
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would produce an outstanding individual 
good enough to serve as the foundation sire 
of die projected new breed It turned out to 
be one of the cows from the milk, herd Al¬ 
though chance was a factor in the breeding 
of Monkey, as it is in all animals, his breed¬ 
ing was not an accident of luck * 

On the other hand, it was fortuitous that 
Monkey appeared early in the accelerated 
crossbreeding program, because tins en¬ 
abled the King Ranch to start the second 
phase of breed building, I e, increasing in 
the herd the concentration of the desirable 
gene combinations that Monkey possessed. 
This was done by inbreeding and later 
linebreeding to Monkey. But before this 
could be effected a long-range master plan 
had to be designed that would facilitate 
manipulation of the thousands of head of 
cattle that were eventually involved in con¬ 
verting the crossbreds into a uniform breed- 
ing population For this purpose Robert J 
Kleberg, Jr, designed m 1925 the single-sire, 
multiple sire herd combination breeding 
plan This plan, still in use, is unique in 
large scale cattle breeding It concentrates 
superior individuals in a senes of single sire 
herds in which matings are controlled and 
the offspnng scored, marked and pedigree 
recorded By bulling large select cow herds 
with pedigreed offspring the multiple-sire 
herd part of the plan permits the rapid dis¬ 
semination of their supenor gene combina¬ 
tions into all herds 

• As a long yearling, however, a bit of luck en¬ 
tered the life of Monkey He, with several other 
Brahman X Shorthorn hulls, was sent to the 1922 
Fort Worth Stock Show for exhibit purposes The 
exhibit cattle were to be sold after the show closed 
Robert J Kleberg, Jr , obtained his father’s consent 
to have the impressive red yearling bull. Monkey, 
returned to the ranch, the others were sold Monkey 
started his career as a sire the following season. 


Another essential part of the master plan 
is placing superior type heifers born m the 
multiple-sire herds in the single-sire herds 
on an equal preference basis with supenor 
type pedigreed heifers. This means that t) pe 
lakes precedence over pedigree in the selec¬ 
tion of heifers. Tins is better understood 
when one realizes that there arc less than 
four hundred cows in the various single sue 
herds and from five to six thousand cows m 
the multiple-sire herds. Mass selection based 
on type is the basic method of selection 
Pedigree selection, although only an ac¬ 
cessory method, has a very important part 
in the plan because the sires featured in t c 
single sire herds arc pedigreed sons of ie 
current best pedigreed male descendant 0 
Monkey Because only Monkey and his bes 
male descendants were in the single-sire 
herds, with one exception,! from the very 
start and because their best male desccn 
ants went as sires into all other herds,^ 
purebred Santa Ccrtrudis cattle on the King 
Ranch today arc descendants of the foun a- 
tion sire. Monkey 

Through the effective execution of t 15 
unique plan, the desirable gene combina 

t The one exception was the Bob Tail 
Brahman Shorthorn bull used in making an out 
on inbred granddaughters of Monkey A 
of the Bob Tail bull were retained, and pla * 
large multiple-sire herds His best daughters wer 
placed in single sire herds and bred to sons or gran 
sons of Monkey Only after tlic third generation o 
linebreeding to Monkey were any bulls carryw 
Bob Tail breeding used in the single-sire herds 

The Bob Tail outcross was made early in tbe 
gram because only Monkey and his sons and ^ 
daughters were in the single-sire herds Thu 
have led to continuous, close inbreeding * 
insidious effects if the herd had been f, 

tirely to outside blood at that early date The 
Tail outcross was made to offset any tendenci 
toward insidious effects 
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Uons of the original Brahman-Shorthorn 
crossbreds reached, m a period of twenty 
years, a concentration level m 
Gertrudis of a uniform breeding populaUon 
which was officially recognized as a new 

breed in 194°- , ,1 

The plan, designed and executed y 

Robert J Kleberg, Jr, is unique in two 
important respects: First, no previous bo¬ 
vine breed had been formed in like manner 
from a planned species cross through con¬ 
trolled steps to a recognized new breed 
Second, genetic investigations on em¬ 
ulates of hereditability in livestock, made 
since 1940, have shown that mass selection 
is the most effective breeding method to 
follow where production is expresse 

sexes and where hereditability is ig 

Studies not only verified that Mr Kleberg 
plan was die most effective one that could 
be designed for this purpose u 
conditions but they also exp ame » * 

the rapid genetic progress that was1 m 
converting the original crossbred into 
purebred population , 

As mass selection is the mating of like 
with like” on the basis of type, a , 

tive or goal was determined, in 1 s g 
form, before the breeding plan was setup 
as a procedure through which th *yp 
objective was attained It was in deslgmng 
the type and setting up performance goals 
that practical considerations o 
tional and artistic considerations * ^ 

aesthetic came into play m cr ® a J?®. „ i r 
and pleasing whole Robert J e ’ , n 
was both the architect and the eng 
building the Santa Gertrudis breed ^ ^ 
Functionally the Santa ficatlons 

various specifications to me , P ^ 

not common to other beef breeds m tins 
country at that time, some twenty > [yzg] 


ago It had to be hardy, 1 e, adapted to local 
climate and range conditions It had to be 
an efficient producer of quality beef from 
grass Aesthetically the Santa Gertrudis was 
designed to have a solid red coat, a pleasing 
color for cattle, and good heads, distinctive 
of the breed 

To the extent these characteristics are 
expressed in the conformation and hair coat 
thev were included in the type standard 
designed and used by Mr Kleberg as a 
basis for selection The adaptability to heat, 
as expressed by loose hide and short hair 
coat contributed by the Brahman parent, 
was combined with the easy fleshing quah- 
ties and early maturity of die Shorthorn 
parent as expressed in deep fleshing in die 
areas of primal cuts and good weight for 
age The red coat color came from the Short¬ 
horn while the solid color pattern came from 
die Brahman parent breed The character- 
. q-inta Gertrudis head, on the other 
hand, represents a harmonious blend of die 
I tvoes of bodi parent breeds In tem¬ 
perament the breed also manifests blending 
P er “™ r although in to respect it more 
closely resembles its Shorthorn parentage 
Bv culling poor doers on the range during 
prolonged droughts a degree of adaptability 
to drought has been attained 

In one very important respect the type- 
inndard of to Santa Gertrudis departed 
markedly bom die type-standard of odier 
beef breeds The popular trend of die day 
toward small compact types was studiously 
avoided m developing the Santa Gertrudis 
Experiences 0.1 the King Ranch with the 
ndl short coupled, close - to - the - ground 
Ze dearly indicated this was not the most 

efficient o/economical type of beef catde to 
nroduce or fatten on the range Current 
investigations at many experiment stations 



on type as related to production have shown 
that the popular trend toward the small 
compressed type has brought about an un* 
satisfactory situation in a large segment of 
the purebred beef cattle industry today 
Beef type m the Santa Gertrudis is ex¬ 
pressed in good weight at all ages with both 
cows and bulls showing considerable length, 
depth and size The Santa Gertrudis is a 
large breed, but size in the extreme is not 
the objective, for this may lead to coarse, 
bony types Instead, good size combined 
with mellowness and quality is the objective 
That the Santa Gertrudis type is closely 
associated with high rate and efficiency of 
gam was demonstrated in 1954 in a rate-of- 
gain test on the King Ranch Mr Kleberg, 
following a practice of many years, set aside 
a group of good yearling bulls as replace¬ 
ment bulls for the ranch Of these an extreme 
top group was selected and individually 
marked for use in the top breeding herds 
and another group marked for use m the 
commercial herds Subsequently they were 
placed in feed lot on full feed for ninety 
days preparatory to placing them in service 
The average daily rate-of gain for the entire 
group was 3 20 pounds, for the extreme tops 
3 29 pounds per day, and for the others 3 02 
pounds per day Experiment station reports 
give 225 pounds per day as the average 
gam for bulls of other breeds of similar age 
An important point from these figures is 
that the Santa Gertrudis type as selected 
on the King Ranch for many years has been 
a fast gaming type, although only since 1953 
have these gams been systematically meas¬ 
ured As cfficiency-of gain is closely related 
to rate-of gam, Santa Gertrudis cattle are 
efficient converters of feed into beef 
* Sanla Certrudia Breeders International Recorded 
Herds, VoL I, 1953 (Kingsville, 1954), pp 40-41 


Recent research at many experiment sta¬ 
tions has shown that rate-of-gam in meat 
animals is inherited to a high degree Be¬ 
cause good rate-of-gam has been a major 
factor in selection of Santa Gertrudis cows 
and bulls from the very start, its rate-of-gam 
has become as characteristic of the breed as 
its color and its hardiness 
The creation of the Santa Gertrudis bree 
was the product of the ingenuity and ski 
of an experienced rancher as a solution to 
a difficult practical problem Science, 0 
posteriori, came to play an important part 
by proving the correctness of the procedures 
used and by explaining their success in e 
light of modem genetic concepts 

In 1951 the type standard used by the 
King Ranch in developing the Santa Ger¬ 
trudis was itemized m a "Standard of Exce 
lence”* for the Santa Gertrudis Breeders 
International, and it is used by the bre 
association as the type basis on whici 1 
classifies Santa Gertrudis cattle in member 
herds outside the King Ranch 

The creation of the Santa Gertrudis bree 
has a definite significance to the hvestoc 
industry Ranchers m the Southwest an m 
many other unfavorable environments 0 
the world, confronted with problems o 
deterioration of their cattle because of 
ficult environments, now have an improv 
beef breed of predominately European 
origin adapted to harsh conditions—a bee 
breed that can be used in a simple grading 
up program to increase productiveness wi 
out loss of hardiness 

Horses 

Breeding systems used with horses are 
basically no different from those used wi 
beef cattle, however, there is a great d 
ference m the emphasis given to the various 
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mating systems For example, m tins coun¬ 
try, the grading-up system lias disappeared 
as draft and carriage horses have passed 
from the scene Crossbreeding has likewise 
disappeared with the passing of the remount 
stations and the gradual elimination of the 
mule Horse breeding is now very large y 
confined to purebreedmg with breeder in¬ 
terest centered on the development of fam¬ 
ilies within the pure breeds and of su P e "° 
individuals within families Because of this 
situation, great emphasis is placed on pedi¬ 
gree selection with mass selection large y 
out of the picture 

Type in horses also receives particular 
attention because of the close relationship 
between conformation and function ype, 
to some extent, is also related to per¬ 
formance However, performance m horses, 
unlike any other class of livestock, is a r - 
flection of their temperament, 
and action Temperament, the a 1 ty 
leam the tasks for which they are trained 
and their desire or will to accomplish the 
tasks asked of them, endurance, the power 
to withstand the physical stresses o P 
formance and action-are exceeding y - 
portent in horse breeding, yet difficult of 
definition Because temperament and end 
ance are not fully discernible m the exten 
and, along with action, arc not recor , 
pedigrees, clear decisions as to a 
worth rest ultimately upon tests o pe 
ance This complicates breeding eca 

mode of inheritance of temperament, endu 

ance and action is not clearly defined and. 
also because performance is greatly u.uu 
enccd by good or bad training 

Frames begmnmg the King Kan=h has 
maintained large bands of horses for its ow 
me and for sale The Southwest is a natu 
rally excellent breeding country for horsM, 


the ranch is located on part of what was 
formerly referred to as the Great Wild Horse 
Desert No question of adaptability to local 
conditions is involved in horse breeding on 
the King Ranch 

At the present tune the King Ranch 
uses approximately two thousand Quarter 
Horses, distributed over the ranch in breed¬ 
ing bands and working remudas In 1935 
the ranch established a breeding stud and 
a stable of Thoroughbred race horses It is 
now one of the largest Thoroughbred breed¬ 
ing and racing establishments in this conn- 
try The King Ranch has been successful 
with both Quarter Horses and Thorough¬ 
breds It has developed a superior and 
popular family in the former and outstand¬ 
ing winners, even several great horses, in 
the latter 

The Quarter Horse is the last remaining 
utility horse in America Other breeds are 
for pleasure and for sport, but the Quarter 
Horse has a definite and important place in 

randi operations It has special work to do 

■md its" type, temperament, intelligence, 
stamina, and maneuverability are hereditaiy 
characteristics that have given it a well- 
merited and permanent place as the cow 
horse of the rancher 

On the King Ranch all Quarter Horses 

are trained and performance-tested under 

* -at working conditions before any, m 
d d g stellls, arc placed m breeding 
herds Each stallion has a band of marcs 
selected on quality of performance trucncss 
to breed type and on pedigree relationship 
to the sire Stallions are on pasture with their 
ban^s of mares during the four- to five- 
month breeding season, after which they are 
brought mto headquarters 

wfth tl'C exception of about twenty 
marcs, all Quarter Horses arc descendants 
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of Old Sorrel, the foundation sire of die 
Knit; Ranch strain Linebreeding to Old 
Sorrel is maintained and controlled through 
pedigree selection In establishing the Old 
Sorrel family, Robert J Kleberg, Jr, used 
inbreeding but not as intensively as he did 
in the case of Monkey, the foundation sire 
of the Santa Gertrudis In maintaining a 
relationship to Old Sorrel it is now the prac¬ 
tice to skip a generation, mating no closer 
than uncle to niece, or no closer than half 
first cousins of the same generation Out- 
crosses to other families are made through 
females This has been a general practice 
on the ranch when outcrosscs are made 
In summary, the breeding objective with 
Quarter Horses is to maintain a superb 
performing strain by holding a continuous 
relationship between individuals within the 
Old Sorrel family Concurrently some first 
generation outcrosses axe kept on hand as 
a source of breeding stock to offset or correct 
any deleterious effects that may show up as 
the result of continuous linebreeding 

Linebreeding used successfully by the 
King Ranch with both cattle and horses, 
is, as breeders are aware, a two edged mat 
ing system It can be destructive as readily 
as it can be constructive, the process by 
which it conserves or concentrates the desir 
able gene combinations of some favored 
ancestor simultaneously conserves or con 
centrates undesirable gene combinations 
Independent of the possible presence of 
undesirable gene combinations there is also 
inherent m the system a gradual lowering 
of stamina and fertility if the matings be¬ 
tween relatives, especially close relatives, 
are earned on continuously for some gener 
ations Although the King Ranch has line 
bred to outstanding individuals m estab¬ 
lishing its supenor cattle and horses, it has 


been cautious m the use of linebreeding 
For instance, it follows the practice of 
having in its herds and studs some first 
generation outcross females to serve as 
genetic brakes on any adverse trends that 
continuous linebreeding may provoke 
With the Thoroughbreds the breeding 
objectives and problems are quite distinct 
from those of Quarter Horse breeding, 
although the emphasis on performance and 
pedigree is much the same Type m the 
two breeds is very different but the same 
qualities of good temperament, endurance 
and action are required of both The latter 
are even more accentuated in the Thorough¬ 
bred, and performance is more closely 
studied m setting up mating plans 

This is necessary because the margin 
which determines success with Thoroug 
breds is much narrower than with any other 
class of livestock. This narrow margin is 
clearly visualized when one considers that 
for the breed as a whole, only forty five 
per cent of all foals bom reach the races 
and place “in the money ” They get “in the 
money” only thirty seven per cent of the 
times they start Also, the difference in 
average time between a winner and a 
second place horse, in the mile race, is less 
than one fifth of a second, and betweer 
second and third place horses a shade more 
than one fifth of a second Against tune 
therefore, the margin for success is reducec 
to about a half a second as measured » 
average distances between first and thirc 
horses in the mile race To breed winner 
consistently under these circumstances 1 
not a matter of luck but of close study o 
pedigrees with matings, effected on the basi 
of performance supported with a knowledg 
of the individuality of each horse in th 
pedigree 
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There are no sharply defined families in lose sight of the fact that the performance 
the modem Thoroughbred Some two hun- and qualities of the immediate parents have 
dred years ago when the breed was in its the greater influence on the hereditary 
formative stage there were well-defined qualities sought for in the planned offspring 
families, but through many generations of The King Ranch breeding objectives and 
matings, largely based on performance, program feature the use of contemporary 
family lines have virtually disappeared A top sires and mares that trace back in some 
recent genetic analysis of the breed (1941) degree to the great American horse, Domino 
has shown a 16 8 per cent average, inter sc This horse was foaled in 1891 The King 
relationship This means that, as of 1941, Ranch foundation sire Bold Venture, foaled 
Thoroughbreds had received, through the m 1933 and still active, traces back to 
interlacing of their pedigrees over many Domino through his maternal grandsire 
generations, a percentage of genes from Ultimus, an inbred son of Commando and 
common ancestors equivalent to the per- Running Stream both by Domino. Bold 
centage possessed by first cousins Thor- Venture won the Kentucky Derby in 1936 
oughbred breeders are, therefore, working and has sired two other Derby winners, 
with a rather homogeneous, closed popula- Assault in 1946 and Middleground m 1950, 
bon This fact contributes to the emphasis a sire record unequaled to date 0 Both 
that breeders place on individuality aside Assault and Middleground were bred and 
from performance per se, whether it con- raced by the King Ranch Other King Ranch 
cerns a horse close up or several generations sires currently in use—Beau Max, Better 
back m the pedigree. To go back several Self, Bimelech, Brazado, Curandero, Depth 
generations and breed to an outstanding Charge, Middleground, On the Mark, Rroph- 
indmdual is possible with horses, because et’s Thumb and Poised — trace back to 
of their long reproducbve life It is not Domino one or more bmes, mostly through 
uncommon for mares to be with grand- his son Commando but also through his son 
daughters in the same band of brood mares Disguise and his daughters Pink Domino, 
It is also possible to mate some worthy Noonday and Dominoes Other names prom- 
great granddaughter of an outstanding sire inent m this line are the grandsons Peter 
to an outstanding son of the same sire Pan, Colin and Superman all by Commando 
Furthermore, with Thoroughbreds reach- and High Time, Hippodrome and Noontide, 
mg back three or four generations in the all, like Ultimus, inbred second-generation 
pedigree for excepbonal qualities of some offspring out of daughters by Domino 
individual is not genetically retrogressive as Of the ninety two brood mares currently 
would be the case in many other breeds m the King Ranch breeding band, eighty- 
because the Thoroughbred, according to five trace back to Domino, thirty of these on 
several authorities, has for some generations one side and fifty five trace through both 
reached its physiological limit of perform sides of their pedigree One mare traces 
ance While studious breeders justifiably back seven times to Domino This mare, 
place considerable importance on the per- although a great-granddaughter of Man o’ 
formances and individualities of horses War on her sires side, her hnebreedmg to 
several generations removed, they do not Domino, six, seven and eight generations 
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of Old Sorrel, the foundation sire of the 
King Ranch strain Linebreeding to Old 
Sorrel is maintained and controlled through 
pedigree selection In establishing the Old 
Sonrel family, Robert j Kleberg, Jr, used 
inbreeding but not as intensively as he did 
in the case of Monkey, the foundation sire 
of the Santa Ccrtrudis In maintaining a 
relationship to Old Sorrel it is now the prac¬ 
tice to skip a generation, mating no closer 
than unde to niece, or no closer than half 
first cousins of the same generation Out- 
crosscs to other families are made through 
females This has been a general practice 
on the ranch when outcrosses are made 
Jn summizy, the breeding objective with 
Quarter Horses is to maintain a superb 
performing strain by holding a continuous 
relationship between individuals within the 
Old Sorrel family Concurrently some first 
generation outcrosses are kept on hand as 
a source of breeding stock to offset or correct 
an) deleterious effects that may show up as 
the result of continuous hnebreeding 
Lmebrccdmg, used successfully by the 
King Ranch with both cattle and horses, 
is, as breeders arc aware, a two edged mat 
ing system It can be destructive as readily 
as it can be constructive, the process by 
which it conserves or concentrates the desir 
able gene combinations of some favored 
ancestor simultaneously conserves or con 
ccn\ra\cs undesirable gene combinations 
Independent of the possible presence of 
undesirable gene combinations there is also 
inherent in the system a gradual lowering 
of stamina and fertility if the matings be 
tween relatives, especially close relatives, 
are carried on continuously for some gener¬ 
ations Although the King Ranch has line 
bred to outstanding individuals in estab¬ 
lishing its superior cattle and horses, it has 


been cautious in the use of linebreeding 
For instance, it follows the practice of 
having in its herds and studs some first 
generation outcross females to serve as 
genetic brakes on any adverse trends that 
continuous hnebreeding may provoke 
With the Thoroughbreds the breeding 
objectives and problems are quite distinct 
from those of Quarter Horse breeding, 
although the emphasis on performance and 
pedigree is much the same Type in the 
two breeds is very different but the same 
qualities of good temperament, endurance 
and action are required of both The latter 
are even more accentuated in the Thorough¬ 
bred, and performance is more closely 
studied in setting up mating plans 
This is necessary because the margin 
which determines success with Thorough¬ 
breds is much narrower than with any other 
class of livestock This narrow margin is 
clearly visualized when one considers that 
for the breed as a whole, only forty five 
per cent of all foals bom reach the races 
and place "in the money " They get “m the 
money ■" only thirty seven per cent of the 
times they start Also, the difference in 
average time between a winner and a 
second place horse, in the mile race, is less 
than one fifth of a second, and between 
second and third place horses a shade more 
than one fifth of a second Against time, 
therelore, the margin for success is reduced 
to about a half a second as measured in 
average distances between first and third 
horses in the mile race To breed winners 
consistently under these circumstances is 
not a matter of luck but of close study of 
pedigrees with matings, effected on the basis 
of performance supported with a knowledge 
of the individuality of each horse m the 
pedigree 
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There are no sharply defined families m 
the modem Thoroughbred Some two hun¬ 
dred years ago when the breed was in its 
formative stage there were well-defined 
families, but through many generations of 
matings, largely based on performance, 
family lines have virtually disappeared A 
recent genetic analysis of the breed (1941) 
has shown a 16 8 per cent average, inter se 
relationship This means that, as of 1941, 
Thoroughbreds had received, through the 
interlacing of their pedigrees over many 
generations, a percentage of genes from 
common ancestors equivalent to the per¬ 
centage possessed by first cousins Thor¬ 
oughbred breeders are, therefore, working 
with a rather homogeneous, closed popula¬ 
tion This fact contributes to the emphasis 
that breeders place on individuality aside 
from performance per se , whether it con¬ 
cerns a horse close up or several generations 
back in the pedigree To go back several 
generations and breed to an outstanding 
individual is possible with horses, because 
of their long reproductive life It is not 
uncommon for mares to be with grand¬ 
daughters in the same band of brood mares 
It is also possible to mate some worthy 
great granddaughter of an outstanding sire 
to an outstanding son of the same sire 
Furthermore, with Thoroughbreds reach¬ 
ing back three or four generations in the 
pedigree for exceptional qualities of some 
individual is not genetically retrogressive as 
would be the case m many other breeds 
because the Thoroughbred, according to 
several authorities, has for some generations 
reached its physiological limit of perform¬ 
ance While studious breeders justifiably 
place considerable importance on the per¬ 
formances and individualities of horses 
several generations removed, they do not 
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lose sight of the fact that the performance 
and qualities of the immediate parents have 
the greater influence on the hereditary 
qualities sought for in the planned offspring 
The King Ranch breeding objectives and 
program feature the use of contemporary 
top sixes and mares that trace back in some 
degree to the great American horse, Domino 
This horse was foaled in 1891 The King 
Ranch foundation sire Bold Venture, foaled 
in 1933 and stiU active, traces back to 
Domino through his maternal grandsire 
Ultimus, an inbred son of Commando and 
Running Stream both by Domino Bold 
Venture won the Kentucky Derby m 1936 
and has sired two other Derby winners, 
Assault in 1946 and Middleground in 1950, 
a sire record unequaled to date 0 Both 
Assault and Middleground were bred and 
raced by the King Ranch Other King Ranch 
sires currently in use—Beau Max, Better 
Self, Bimelech, Brazado, Curandero, Depth 
Charge, Middleground, On the Mark, Proph¬ 
ets Thumb and Poised — trace back to 
Domino one or more times, mostly through 
his son Commando but also through his son 
Disguise and his daughters Pink Domino, 
Noonday and Dominoes Other names prom¬ 
inent in this line are the grandsons Peter 
Pan, Cohn and Superman all by Commando 
and High Time, Hippodrome and Noontide, 
all, like Ultimus, inbred second generation 
offspring out of daughters by Domino 
Of the ninety two brood mares currently 
m the King Ranch breeding band, eighty- 
five trace back to Domino, thirty of these on 
one side and fifty five trace through both 
sides of their pedigree One mare traces 
back seven times to Domino This mare, 
although a great granddaughter of Man o’ 
War on her sire’s side, her linebreeding to 
Domino, six, seven and eight generations 
■ 9 ] • As of 1955 



removed, has concentrated his genes m such 
a manner that Domino genetically is moved 
up to the same generation as Man o’ War 
m her pedigree Almost thirty years sep¬ 
arated Domino and Man o’ War as active 
sires, but skillful matings brought them 
together as genetically contemporary sires 
in this mare’s pedigree 
Man o’ War, America's most famous race 
horse of recent times, is also featured m the 
King Ranch program Of the eleven King 
Ranch sires in current use, five—Beau Max, 
Better Self, On the Mark, Prophet's Thumb 
and Poised—trace to Man o’ War as well as 
Domino Of the ninety two mares, forty-one 
trace to Man o’ War breeding, thirty one to 
Man o’ War directly, two to Masda, a full 
sister, and seven to Fair Play, the sue of 
Man o’ War Of these forty-one mares, 
thirty seven also trace to Domino Of these, 
thirty three are of King Ranch breeding 
The major objective of Thoroughbred 
breeding on the King Ranch becomes evi¬ 
dent from the above It may be stated as, 
to conserve and combine the qualities of 
American Thoroughbreds through two of its 
most famous performers, Domino and Man 
o War This objective is realized by bringing 
these tvv o lines together in the pedigrees of 
the stallions and in the pedigrees of the 
marcs In mating these stallions and mares, 
each tracing to Domino and Man o’ War, 
additional hnebreeding to these two horses 
results Tlic objective, however, is to con 
ccntrate the combination of the lines rather 
than to intensify the hnebreeding specifi 
cally to one or the other horse 

\s mentioned in the opening paragraph, 
the diversity and scale of the breeding 
operations on the King Ranch hav e required 
of its manager and Jus staff wide knowledge 


and experience in livestock improvement in 
order to have attained the success the ranch 
enjoys at the close of its first century 
Each generation of managers has had 
major problems related to the improvement 
of the stock Emphasis has changed with 
changing conditions Captain King devel¬ 
oped a sizeable flock of sheep, but with 
changing condi bons this part of the breed¬ 
ing operation was reduced At present only 
a flock of light-colored and a flock of dark- 
colored sheep remain They are maintained 
as a source of wool for the ranch’s home- 
spun saddle blankets In 1912 Robert J 
Kleberg, Sr, and his son Richard established 
a fine herd of Jersey cattle This herd was 
maintained for many years at from 300 to 
350 head It was largely based on imported 
or out of stock imported from the Island of 
Jersey Of the sires, Imported Combination 
Premier 150,715, You’ll Dos Victor 163,146, 
The Imported Cid 199361, and Worthy 
Light’s Hustler 220,434 were the most noted 
For many years this herd was a source of 
purebred breeding stock for the local dairy 
industry that was developing with the estab¬ 
lishment of farms in the vicinity After this 
industry was well established, the King 
Ranch Jersey herd continued as a source of 
milk for the ranch personnel Robert J 
Kleberg, Sr, was a noted purebred breeder 
He established the largest purebred herds 
of Herefords and Shorthorns in the nation 
He sold large consignments locally as well 
as to South America and Africa. 

Some of the notable accomplishments in 
breeding cattle and horses which mark the 
present ranch administration had their in¬ 
ception under the administration of Robert 
J Kleberg Sr Although manager of the 
ranch until 1926, Robert, Sr, had, for 
some jears previous, his sons Richard and 
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Robert, Jr, and Ins nephew Caesar Kleberg 
as able assistant managers The crossbreed¬ 
ing of Brahman with Shorthorn started 
under the administration of Robert, Sr , but 
as he had spent all of his managerial life 
grading up Longhorns with Herefords and 
Shorthorns, he was not enthusiastic for the 
crossbreeding program, at least at its start 
It was Ins young assistant managers who 
fostered the crossbreeding program 
His son Richard bred the bull Monkey 
while Robert, Jr, expanded the entire cross¬ 
breeding program and built the Santa 
Gertrudis breed around Monkey and his 
descendants Essentially the same occurred 
with the Old Sorrel horse He was discov¬ 
ered on a neighbors ranch by Caesar Kle 
berg in 1915 while still nursing its dam 
and was purchased by authorization of 
Robert, Jr, the same year Robert, Sr, lived 
to see many of the produce of both Monkey 
and Old Sorrel and had the satisfaction of 
watching the progress in the early develop¬ 
mental stages of the Santa Gertrudis breed 
and the Old Sorrel family 

It was during this period—in 1918—when 
J K Northway, DVM, joined the King 
Ranch staff as veterinarian Dr Northway 
ably assisted the management in the breed 
development program 

Although 1926 marked the beginning of 
the present administration, from the breed 
improvement point of view, it had started 
some years before As early as 1916, shortly 
after returning from college, Robert, Jr, 
was given considerable responsibilities in 
the general management of the ranch His 
influence soon became the determining fac¬ 
tor m shaping the policies and plans of the 
major breeding operations In May, 1926, 
he became dc facto general manager of the 
ranch Following the death of his father m 


1932 and the incorporation of the ranch in 
1.935, Robert, Jr, became President and 
Manager of the King Ranch Corporation 
This period, covering thirty-eight years 
to date, has given continuity, with super¬ 
vision by one person, to the planning and 
execution of the breeding operations Con¬ 
tinuity of purpose, although not a part of 
breeding techniques as such, is an extremely 
important factor m constructive cattle and 
horse breeding Because of the long gener¬ 
ation intervals {45 years with cattle and 
11 12 years with horses) and low rate of 
increase, breeding plans covering twenty, 
thirty or more years are necessary even to 
approach the goals when the breeding ob¬ 
jectives are as fundamental as the establish¬ 
ment of superior new breeds and families 
For success m undertakings of this scope 
one must add, therefore, to the breeding 
techniques as such the contributing factors 
of continuity of purpose, singleness of 
administration and, as mentioned before, 
adequate numbers The King Ranch in its 
breeding efforts has been fortunate in 
possessing this combination of factors 
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very short tune, this band of mares was built up to 
35 or 40 in number and in this way Sobs was mated 
to forty of his half sisters mostly from Thoroughbred 
mares The results of this mating were very gratify¬ 
ing and it was clear that a long stride toward a fixed 
type had been made m this first mating 

During this same period, six other sons of Old 
Sorrel were bred to selected bands of mares which 
were thought best suited to them, and in this way 
quite a large population of grandsons and grand 
daughters of Old Sorrel was produced In all m 
stances the stallions and mares above referred to 
were broken to nde and were sufficiently tried out 
so that our permanent records regarding them were 
based on an intimate knowledge of their characterise 
tics under the saddle as w ell as on their appearance 
Fauly good results were obtained from those first 
matings, but the best results were obtained from th£ 
cite* bitv&s&i emplcyed ssi \h* cast c>C Sobs. 

As soon as it was possible to do so, selections were 
made from the related offspring above mentioned 
In all cases the plan was tn employ only such 
matings as would complement each other as to 
disposition conformation and the great variety 
of characteristics which make up any living crea¬ 
ture Through the years, as especially desirable 
individuals were produced, attention was given cod 
stantly to concentrating those traits which would 
actually improve the breed and this method ha* 
been used throughout the plan. 

The ideal type and the superb performance (>f 
Old Sorrel under the saddle led his owhcts to u*e 
him extensively in their breeding plans The manner 
in which he transmitted his good qualities to b*s 
descendants, showing his great prepotency, made it 
seem advisable to perpetuate these qualities through 
a carefully planned and controlled experiment < n 
lint-breeding and inbreeding. They were fully awaf c 
that not every exceptional sue has a balance of 
genetic qualities which will stand the test of close 
inbreeding without disaster The only way in whith 
this could be determined was by actual tnal He was 
mated on a few occasions to his best daughters apd 
the results, while encouraging, were not exceptional 
But when his son Solis was mated on Old Sonels 
daughters the results were so good that the mao 
agement decided to try to perpetuate Old Sorfcl 
through linebreeding and inbreeding * 

•AO Rhoad and ft J Kleberg, Jr_ "The E>e 
vclopment ot a Superior Family in the Modern 
Quarter Hone,” The Journal of Heredity, Vol 37 
(August, 1346), pp 2*8-233 


In 1940, after the King Ranch had been 
working on its Quarter Horse breeding 
plan for about twenty years, the American 
Quarter Horse Association was organized 
by a group of progressive Quarter Horse 
breeders This association has accomplished 
much in the tabulation of bloodlines, main¬ 
tenance of records, research, registration of 
transfers and the dissemination of informa¬ 
tion through its journal It also writes rules 
for shows, racing events and rodeos 
To be entitled to Tentative Registry with 
the association a horse is required to qualify 
on three cardinal points Pedigree, confor¬ 
mation and performance Horses are not 
eligible lor registration until two years from 
the date of foaling Horses are advanced 
from the Tentative Registry to the Perma 
nent Registry by sinng twelve get or foaling 
three colts which have been awarded re¬ 
gistry in the Tentative Registry 

The first meeting of the American Quarter 
Horse Association was held during the 194° 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show in Fort Worth During that meeting 
it was decided to issue the first registration 
number in the association's first stud book 
to the stallion winning the stock show the 
following year In 1941 the King Ranch's 
Wimpy, a double grandson of Old Sorrel 
won this honor 

In wntmg on “The Mission and Place of 
the Quarter Horse in America” for the asso¬ 
ciation’s first stud book, Robert } Kleberg, 
Jr, said 

If the range bve stock men of America were asked 
to select the horse that is the most useful for their 
purpose and that had contributed the most pleasure 
and satisfaction to their lives, I believe that they 
would select the Quarter JJorse, or the cross of the 
Quarter Horse on the Thoroughbred that has re¬ 
tained Quarter Horse conformation. If asked to give 
their reason* for this choice they would say, “Our 
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horses hive to live on the nnge and rely on the 
native shrubs and grasses for their food The Quarter 
Horse takes on and carries enough flesh and muscle 
to stand the hard work that is required of lum He 
has a good, quiet disposition is easy to gentle and 
train, has extreme early speed and the strength and 
sure footedness to carry heavy weight over any kind 
of country He stops and turns easily and does not 
become leg weary or lazy even when asked to stop 
and start quickly many times m the course of the 
day s roping, cutting or other work 

On the average the Quarter Horse has the most 
symmetrical and muscular conformation coupled 
with the most perfect balance of any of the breeds 
Good representatives of this breed are among the 


most beautiful of horses Since these are the quali¬ 
ties desired in any type of riding horse the Quarter 
Horse makes an ideal foundation on which to cross 
the Thoroughbred or any other breed of horses 
used for nding 

Top cow horses are scarce and closely held The 
ranchman is so jealous of these mounts that he is 
reluctant to see anyone but himself ride them and 
in only a few instances have they been allowed to 
leave the home ranch For this reason their virtues 
are little known to the average horseman Quarter 
Horses furnish the best of these and in order to 
preserve, increase and give the ruling public a better 
understanding of this wonderful breed the Amen 
can Quarter Horse Association has been fonned 


PRINCIPAL SHOW WINNINGS OF KING RANCH QUARTER HORSES 

Compiled by the American Quarter Horse Association 


Wimpy p-i, by Softs 1941 — Grand Champion Stallxon Fort Worth 


Bill Cody p 3244 1950 — Grand Champion Stallion Cisco, Sonora, Dallas, 

by Wimpy Uvalde BeeviUe 

1951 — Grand Champion Stallion Fort Worth, Santa 

Barbara, California, Dallas, Beeville 
First Place, Get of Sire Waco 

1952 — Grand Champion Stallion Odessa, Amarillo, Vernon, 

Albuquerque, New Mexico, Stamford, Olney, Enid, 

Oklahoma, Post, Fort Worth 

First Place, Get of Sire Gladewater 

1952 — Reserve Champion Stallion Lubbock, Amarillo 

1953 — Grand Champion Stallion Houston, Amarillo 

1953 — Reserve Champion Stallion Denver, Colorado 

1954 — Grand Champion Stallion San Angelo 

1954 — Reserve Champion Stallion Denver, Colorado 

1955 — Grand Champion Stallion San Antonio 


1948 — Reserve Champion Mare Stephenville 

1949 — Reserve Champion Mare Pampa, Killeen, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

Grand Champion Mare Breckenndge, Pomona, Cali 
forma, Weatherford, Bridgeport, Fort Worth Horse- 
* Purchased by the King Ranch shoe Club, Wharton, Beeville 

ind later shown under King _ , „ 

Ranch colors 1950 — Grand Champion Mare San Antonio 
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Mlss Bea* #16 060 
by Bill Cody 



Appendix XIV 


THE DEVELOPMENT OE A QUARTER 
HORSE EAMILY 

by J. K. Northway 

j^OM the very beginning of his ranch- During the span of years after Captain 
ing venture. Captain King recognized the Kings death, Robert J Kleberg, Sr, Sam 
importance of good horses in ranching This Ragland and Caesar Kleberg continued this 
is attested to by early records showing that improvement program They tned out dif- 
he paid $600 for a stallion during the time ferent breeds of horses for highly specialized 
when he was Erst putting his ranch together uses The principal stallions were either 
In 1S68 he went to Kentucky to purchase Thoroughbred or Standardbred, although 
“blood stallions to improve my horse stock, some Arabian, Morgan and Kentucky 
I paid as high as from three hundred saddle bred blood was tned No attempt 
to one thousand dollars"* was made to perpetuate the old Spanish 

One of lus earliest attempts to improve horse developed by Captain King, although 
the breed of horses on his property was the the pnnciple of adding the best available 
selection of horses of good conformation and blood was earned on by his successors 
size for his manada, or band of mares He The Standardbred horses produced at 
went still further In at least one pasture he that time did very well in their environment 
divided his manada as to color He increased and provided outstanding teams much in 
the size of the Spanish horses on his proper demand by the carnage trade in general, 
ties from their normal size of 14)* hands to particularly doctors and lawyers whose 
more than 15 hands Naturally, since horses livelihood made it necessary for them to 
of good conformation and size were scarce travel as rapidly as possible over the country' 
they immediately attracted attention and. Thoroughbreds were widely utilized in 
consequently, a higher pnee They also grading up The first and second crosses on 
attracted thiev cs Captain King testified that the Spanish maxes developed by Captain 
gyS were stolen during a three-)ear penod King were especially good cow ponies 
from iSGg to 2872. Many of the larger ones were valuable as 

In addition to developing horse stock for light horses for driving Although they did 
nduig Captain King made every effort to not have quite as much speed for short dis- 
linprove his driving and draft horses and tanccs as the Standardbred, their endurance 
mules by bringing m good blood wherever was great in the hot climate In solving its 
lie could find it ffe found a good market for own need for good horses, the King Ranch 
lus horse stock, many going to the United soon had surpluses for sale, and during a 
States and Mexican armies number of years the sale of horse stock 

• Totimosy before U S Commanonm, Aug. aS 1872 "Dcpouuon No 107,” Memorial \ 0.230 pp 157 158 
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from the ranch exceeded that of cattle. 

Before the advent of motor transportation, 
work horses and mules played an important 
part in the ranch’s breeding program. After 
much trial and error, the selection narrowed 
down to Percherons for the slow heavy work 
and mules for lighter work throughout the 
ranch. For instance, until quite recently a 
six-mule team hauled the chuck wagons 
for tile cow outfits; today the same chuck 
wagons are hooked to the rear of trucks 
or jeeps. 

A good many well-bred Thoroughbred 
mares whose conformation left something 
to be desired as riding horses were bred to 
Kentucky jacks and produced very useful 
mules for work through the South because 
they stood the climate well and were more 
active than offspring from Percheron mares. 
Once this was known there was much de¬ 
mand for this type of mule. 

In spite of all the selection by two gen¬ 
erations of good livestock managers, the 
crossbreeding program of crossing Standard- 
bred and Thoroughbred horses on the good 
Spanish mares which Captain King had 
developed did not, on the average, improve 
the horses as cow horses. The contrary was 
true. Many were too big and leggy for ranch 
work, although they were still in demand 
by the army remount service and as carriage 
horses. 

About this time Richard M. Kleberg. Sr., 


but the over-all results were still disap¬ 
pointing. 

This was the status of the horse breeding 
program at the time when Robert J. Kle¬ 
berg, Jr., was becoming more active as 
manager of the ranch. He determined to 
direct the ranch’s efforts toward producing 
a superior type horse for ranch work and 
general utility. He once defined the horse 
he wished to produce as “a horse that one 
would love to ride.” Having really good 
horses has played an important part in 
keeping good men in the saddle, not only 
on the King Ranch but on other ranches. 

Despite the mechanization of pasture 
improvement methods and cattle transpor¬ 
tation during the last few years, handling 
cattle on the King Ranch is still fundamen¬ 
tally a horseback operation, involving the 
use of good cowhands mounted on good 
horses. The need for good horses has never 
abated. 

In 1916, at the urging of young Robert J. 
Kleberg, Jr., Caesar Kleberg acquired the 
famous Quarter Horse foundation sire lov¬ 
ingly known as “Old Sorrel” as a colt from 
George Clegg, of Alice. 

When he was broken and tried for cattle work. 
Old Sorrel proved to be outstandingly the best cow 
horse we had ever had on King Ranch. He was 
exceptional as to beauty, disposition, conformation, 
smoothness of action and fine handling qualities. 
Having seen other stallions, even after they had 
proven their merits for breeding, carry on for only 


and Robert T. Kleberg, Jr., entered into an one generation, we determined, if possible, to per- 

intensivr effort to select the best riding pelUate the wonderful qualities of this stallion. 

1 u A Uiotn tn the best Thorn noli ^ le ^ rst constructive effort tn this direction was 

mares and breed them to the best Thorough- bree<J OH Somj| (o best and 

bred stallions in the hopes of developing a )lcs , rldlng mjres on thc „ nch TheK 

mares were 

superior COW pony. Some good results Were in most instances of pure Thoroughbred or grade 
obtained, particularly in the use of stallions Thoroughbred breeding. The first important effort 
from a Thoroughbred known as tow '‘ rt * concentrating and preserving his blood was 

“Old Tom ” This indicated the possibility ° ne ° f ° ld So [ rel ’ s 50115 out of a 

Old lom. “» , 1 ,_/ Thoroughbred mare, was mated to Jus daughters 

of developing a useful horse for ranch work, from this same band of mares. In the course of a 
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Miss V O H #41989 195° — Grand Champion Mare Killeen, Stephenville 

by Bill Cody 1951 — Grand Champion Mare Raton, New Mexico 

195a — Grand Champion Mare Denver, Colorado 
Lee Cody #31,328 1952 — Grand Champion Stallion Lubbock, Dallas 

by Bill Cody 1953 — Reserve Champion Stallion Waco 

Grand Champion Stallion Temple, Gladewater 
— Grand Champion Stallion Wharton, Waco, Beeville 
King Cody p-43 801 1954 — Grand Champion Stallion Angleton 

by Bill Cody 

J B Cody p-28 102 1953 — Grand Champion Stallion Marksville, Louisiana 

by Bill Cody 

Joe Cody p 42 543 2954 — Reserve Champion Stallion Gladewater 

by Bill Cody 

Town Crier P-37,463 2953 — Reserve Champion Stallion Olney, Weatherford 

by Bill Cody Grand Champion Stallion Valley Mills 

1954 — Reserve Champion Stallion Post, Stamford 

Grand Champion Stallion Temple, Haskell, Fort 
Worth 

J 955 “ Reserve Champion Stallion Houston, Amarillo, 

San Antonio 

Grand Champion Stallion McKinney 

King Ranch Squaw #15914 1949 — Reserve Champion Mare Houston, Pacific Coast 
by Wimpy Quarter Horse Assn Show 

Grand Champion Mare Kleberg County, Johnson 
County 

LrrrLE Wimpy p 2412 1949 — First Place, Get of Sire El Paso 

by Wimpy 

Candy K. p 17,300 195° — Grand Champion Horse San Angelo 

by Wimpy 

Chipper Wi\iFY p-29926 195 1 — Reserve Champion Stallion Saginaw, Michigan 

by Wimpy 

Showdown p-33 178 1954 ~ Grand Champion Stallion Clovis and Albuquerque, 

by Wimpy New Mexico 

Wimpy s Redman p 27,244 1954 - Reserve Champion GeldinP Dallas, Fort Worth. 

by Wimpy 

Escalera p- 37 035 1954 - First in Class Valley Mills 

by Wimpy 

Dawson's Surprise p 32 296 1954 - Grand Champion Mare Huxley 
by Wimpy II 
by Wimpy 


~ ] 
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Rey del Rancho P-7340 1951 — First Place, Get of Sire: Olney, Stamford, Dallas, 

btj Ranchero Bridgeport. 

by Solis 

Dalene #29,156 1951 — Reserve Champion Mare: Odessa, Fort Worth. 

by Rey del Rancho Grand Champion Mare: Vineyard, Amarillo. 

1952 — Reserve Champion Mare: Fort Worth. 

Rey del Poblano P‘31,740 1951 — Reserve Champion Stallion: Chicago, Illinois. 

(Cuban Brown) Grand Champion Stallion: Dallas, Bridgeport. 

by Rey del Rancho 1952 — Grand Champion Stallion: Fort Worth. 

Hijo del Rey P'28,909 1951 — Reserve Champion Stallion: Dallas, Amarillo. 

(Cuban Red) 
by Rey del Rancho 

Canada’s King p-28,go8 1953 — Grand Champion Stallion: Liberty. 

by Rey del Rancho 

Tee Bar Hitone #41,147 ig54 — Reserve Champion Stallion: Havre, Montana. 
by Rey del Rancho 

Hired Hand P-2495 1948 — Grand Champion Stallion: Dallas. 

by Old Sorrel 1949 — Reserve Champion Stallion: Beeville. 

Grand Champion Stallion: Houston, Kingsville. 

Little Hired Hand P-15,790 1951 — Grand Champion Stallion: Portland, Oregon. 
by Hired Hand 

Strawboss T. p-19,874 1950 — Reserve Champion Stallion: Dallas; Omaha, 

by Hired Hand Nebraska. 

Hired Hand’s Cardinal 1953 — Grand Champion Stallion: Keller. 
p-38,194 
by Hired Hand 

Silver King p-183 1950 — First Place, Get of Sire: Reno, Nevada; Fresno, Calif. 

by Old Sorrel 1951 — First Place , Get of Sire: Reno, Nevada. 

1952 — First Place, Get of Sire: Reno, Nevada. 

Scooter S. p-5000 1950 — Reserve Champion Stallion: San Angelo, Ozona. 

by Siteer King 

Double Diamond P-13,335 1951 — Grand Champion Stallion: Bozeman, Montana. 

by Silver King 

Diamond Ginger May 1951 — Reserve Champion Mare: Pendleton, Oregon. 
p-20,740 Grand Champion Mare: Reno, Nevada. 

by Silver King 1952 — Grand Champion Mare: Reno, Nevada; Los Angeles, 

California; Eureka, California. 
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Diamond Sparlle p 20,619 
by Stiver King 

Silver Prince P'9803 
by Silver King 

Diamond Pepper P-32,741 
by Silver King 

Little Man p 1438 
by Old Sorrel 

Strawberry K p-15 gi5 
by Little Man 


Macanudo p 211 

by Old Sorrel 

Babe Mac C p 13 014 
by Macanudo 


Neva Mac #48 940 

by Babe Mac C 

Snip Cole "37,289 

by Babe Mac C 

Hiceohy Red p-298 8 
by Macanudo 


1950 — Grand Champion Marc Pendleton, Oregon 


1950 — Reserve Champion Stallion Amarillo 


1932 — Reserve Champion Marc Portland, Oregon 


194S — Reserve Champion Stallion Dallas 


1949 — Reserve Champion Mare Brcchcnndge, Pacific Coast 

Quarter Horse Assn Show, Stamford, Wise County, 
Fort Worth Horseshoe Club, Johnson County, Kings 
villc, Bcevdle 

1950 — Grand Champion Marc Fort Worth 
1940 — Grand Champion Stallion Kingsville 


1947 — Grand Champion Stallion Odessa 
1949 — Grand Champton Stallion Fort Worth, Odessa, 
El Paso 

195° — Grand Champion Stallion El Paso, Fort Worth. 
Reserve Champion Stallton Odessa, Houston 

1951 — Grand Champion Stallion Odessa, Amarillo 

1952 — Grand Champion Stallion Monahans 

1953 — Grand Champion Stallion Waco 

Reserve Champion Stallion Vineyard 

1954 ~ Grand Champion Stallton Ozona, Pecos, Post. 

Reserve Champion Stallion Monahans 

1954 — Reserve Champion Mare Post 


1954 — Grand Champion Gelding Fort Worth 

Reserve Champion Gelding Waco, Dallas 

1955 — Grand Champion Gelding Fort Worth. 

1948 — Reserve Champion Stallion Amarillo 

1949 — Grand Champion Stallion Amanllo, Paducah, Plain 

view, Floydada. 

Reserve Champion Stallion Vernon 
195 ° ~ Grand Champion Stallion Amanllo 
195 1 — Reserve Champion Stallion Denver, Colorado 
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Macanudo Man P-45,159 
by Macanudo 

La Flop K #6450 
by Macanudo 

Flying Angel #2.1,845 
by Kingwood 

Big Bed Barton p-14,600 
by Chamaco 

Susie Babe K p-7701 
by Babe Grande 


Peppy p 212 

by Ltttle Richard 

Sir Peppy #4000 
by Peppy 

Peppy’s Pokey p-13,691 
by Peppy 

Red Beaver #12,721 
by Red Ryder 


Cowboy H P'1544 
by Peppy 

Hot Shot B p 4066 
by Cowboy H 

Little Peggy H r-12,765 
by Cowboy H 


1954 — Grand Champion Gelding Wharton 
Ftrst m Roping Wharton 

1951 — first Place , Produce of Dam Bridgeport 


1953 — Reserve Champion Mare Amarillo 


1949 — Grand Champion S talhon Killeen 
1 95 2 Grand Champion Stallion Waco 

1948 — Grand Champion Mare Jacksboro 

1949 — Grand Champion Mare Kansas City, Missouri, Erath 

County 

Reserve Champion Marc Wharton 

1950 — Reserve Champion Mare S an Antonio 

1941 — Champion Cow Horse Tucson, Arizona 

Grand Champion Stallion Tucson, Arizona 
Best Horse m Show Tucson, Arizona 

1948 — Reserve Champion Stallion Woodward, Oklahoma 


1948 — Grand Champion Stallion Denver, Colorado 

1950 — Grand Champion Stallion Denver, Colorado, 

Amarillo 

1951 — Grand Champion Stallion Lubbock, Cisco 

Reserve Champion Stallion Olney, Stamford, San 
Angelo, Coleman 

1952 — Grand Champion Stallion Kansas City, Missouri, 

Fort Worth 

Reserve Champion Stallion Santa Barbara, Calif 

1953 — Reserve Champion Stallion Tucson, Arizona 
3 954 ~ Grand Champion Stallion Emmett, Idaho 

ig49 — First Place, Get of Stre Fort Worth, Vernon 
* 95 ° ~ First Place t Get of Sire Fort Worth 

1950 — Reserve Champion Stallion Fort Worth 
Grand Champion Stallion Paducah 
2953 — Grand Champion Stallion Vernon 

1954 — Grand Champion Stallton Paducah 

1949 — Grand Champion Mare Vernon, Pampa, Stamford, 

Amarillo, Fort Worth 
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Appendix XV 


ranch thoroughbreds and 
THEIR WINNINGS 


Following is a list of the best horses brctl or owned by the King Ranch, the principal 
stake races or handicaps they have won, and their total winnings. Horses winning less 
than a total of §20,000 have not been includes!. 


Hone Total Winning* 

STYMIE.$918,485 

ASSAULT.672.500 

1945 — Flash Stakes 

1946 — Experimental Free Handicap 

Wood Memorial 
Kentucky Derby 
Preaknexs Stakes 
Belmont Stakes 
Dwyer Stakes 
Pimlico Special 
Westchester Handicap 
1947 — Grey Lag Handicap 
Dixie Handicap 
Brooklyn Handicap 
Butler Handicap 
1949 — Brooklyn Handicap 

REJECTED.5+4,000 

1953 — Westerner Stakes 
Oakland Handicap 
*954 — Santa Anita Handicap 
American Handicap 
Hawthorne Gold Cup 
1955 — San Pasqual Handicap 
Hollywood Gold Cup 


Hone Total Winning 

HIGH CUN. +56.025 

1954 — Peter Pan Handicap 
Belmont Stakes 
Dwyer Stakes 
Sysonby Stakes 
Manhattan Handicap 
Jockey Club Cold Cup 
‘OSS - Metropolitan Handicap 
Brooklyn Handicap 
Sysonby Stakes 

TO MARKET.3S/.325 

195° — Arlington Futurity 

Washington Park Futurity 
1952 — Arlington Handicap 
Hawthorne Cold Cup 
Massachusetts Handicap 

BETTER SELF .... 3S3 925 

1947 — East View Stakes 
Saratoga Special 
194S — Discovery Handicap 
Paumonok Handicap 
Westchester Handicap 
Yankee Handicap 
‘9+9 _ All-American Handicap 
Carter Handicap 
195°— Gallant Fox Handicap 
Saratoga Handicap 
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Horse 


Total Winnings 

BUT WHY NOT 295 155 

1947 — Acorn St ikes 

M ib inn St ikes 

Beldame II indie ip (and Div ) 
Arlington Cl issic St ikes 
Vrlmgton M itrou PI indie ip 
Pimlico Oaks 
1949 ■“ rirenze H indicap 

Top Flight H mdic ip 

CURANDERO 238725 

1951 — Equipoise Mile Handicap 

MIDDLEGROUND 237,725 

1949 — Hopeful Stakes 
1 95 ° - Kentucky Derby 
Belmont Stakes 

BRIDAL FLOWER 222 055 

*947 — Lady Baltimore Handicap 
Regret Handicap 
Westchester Handicap 
HIGH SCUD 167 450 

1952 — Kent St ikes 

J 954 — Inglewood Handicap 
FLASHBURN 124 060 

1946 — Diamond State Stakes 

1947 — Gittmgs Handicap 

1948 — Omnibus Handicap 
MARC AD OR 

! 95 2 — Butler Handicap 

Golden Gate Derby 
Oakland Handicap 

flying missel 

1 949 — DaingerEeld Handicap 

Sussex Handicap 
OCEAN BRIEF 

1 949 — Camden Handicap 
Colonial Handicap 
Correction Handicap 


Horse Total Winnings 

RENEW 

91.005 

1951 — Tircnze Handicap 

1952 — Top night Handicap 


SONIC 

81,737 

SCATTERED 

80,275 

1948 - Coaching Club American Oaks 

Pimlico Oaks 


KINSMAN 

80,187 

INCLINE 

73630 

SAFE ARRIVAL 

71 085 

TASK 

65430 

ON YOUR OWN 

60,725 

1954 — Betsy Boss Slakes 

Gazelle Stakes 


CONTRADICTION 

DISPOSE 

57.000 

56500 

1941 — Flamingo Stakes 

Bahamas Handicap 


CIENCIA 

54 505 

1939 — Santa Anita Derby 

TUZADO 

53200 

DAWN PLAY 

50800 


1937 — Acorn Stakes 

American Derby 

Coaching Club American Oaks 


BEE ANN MAC 

1946 — Selinri Stakes 
BEE MAC 
RIVERINA 
DONITAS FIRST 
PROPHETS THUMB 
CONTEST 
INSCOELDA 
FREE PRESS 
DINNER DATE 
[ 74 l] 


no 425 


97687 


46 480 

44 900 
44 75 o 
43 656 
43 200 
39 575 
38 970 
37 100 
35 900 



Horse Total Winning! 

SALVO.35.135 

SUN LADY.32,485 

MARKET LEVEL... . 32,380 

MAC BEA. 29.675 

HAUNTED ... ... 27.975 

TASAJILLO.26,405 

TILLY ROSE . . - 25,027 


Horse 

Total Winnings 

ISLAY MIST . . . 

. . . 24,1x0 

TOP BRASS .... 

. . . 23,636 

MAC. 

. . . 23,175 

CLEAN SLATE . . 

. . . 22,950 

ON THE MARK . . 

. . . 22,725 

SUFIE. 

. . . 22,375 

BLACKJE J] (Argentina) Pesos igo, 


In the above Ust are two Kentucky Derby* winners, one of which was Assault who won 
the Triple Crown consisting of the Kentucky Derby, the Preakness and the Belmont Stakes 
Among the winnings of King Ranch Thoroughbreds are. 


3 Belmont Stakes 
3 Brooklyn Handicaps 
3 Coaching Club 
American Oaks 
2 Butler Handicaps 
2 Dwyer Stakes 
2 Kentucky Derbies 


2 Sysonby Stakes 
1 Alabama Stakes 
1 American Derby 
1 Arlington Classic 
1 Hopeful Stakes 
1 Jockey Club Gold Cup 
x Manhattan Handicap 


1 Pimlico Special 
1 Preakness Stakes 
1 Santa Anita Derby 
1 Santa Anita Handicap 
1 Selima Stakes 
1 Suburban Handicap 
1 Wood Memorial 


King Ranch Standing on List of Leading Money-Winning Ownersf 


Year 

1946 

J 947 

1^48 

*949 

’ 35 - 

1951 

*95* 

1953 

*954 

J 955 


Place 

NUMBER OF WINS 

Total 

On List 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Winnings 

2 

32 

19 

18 

$504,820 

2 

56 

46 

29 

729,200 

2 

51 

50 

46 

490,832 

3 

63 

43 

4 S 

516.785 

4 

47 

34 

47 

464.994 

6 

44 

32 

28 

342,532 

3 

56 

41 

55 

563.555 

ii 

54 

39 

38 

327,360 

1 

31 

52 

29 

837.615 

5 

32 

36 

24 

474,330 


* OW “ Vcnt “* oOy horse to win the Kentucky 

Derby and sire two son* w ho vs on ,t. Assault and M.ddleground 
f Compiled by T he Blood H mie . Lexington. Kentucky 
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Appendix XVI 


THE GRASS PROGRAM 


by Robert J Kleberg and Nico Diaz 
As told to Francis L Fugate 


^Beef cattle ranching, reduced to its 
essence, can be thought of in terms of pro¬ 
ducing the most grass possible—of accept¬ 
able quality—in a given area, then harvesting 
this grass with livestock which are adapted 
to the climate and which will show the 
highest efficiency both in rate of gam and 
quality of carcass 

No rancher can escape the importance of 
grass in making beef The problem of find¬ 
ing grasses which would thrive under the 
adverse climatic conditions of the area was 
equal or greater m urgency to the problem 
of developing a breed of cattle to fit the 
country Until the advent of the Santa Ger- 
trudis breed, the ranch’s cattle improvement 
program used already existing breeds of beef 
cattle Of course, it was necessary to develop 
hardy animals of these breeds and to estab¬ 
lish them m their new environment on the 
King Ranch 

It is significant that grass experimentation 
on the King Ranch started many years be¬ 
fore the development of its new breed of 
cattle The grass problem cannot be solved 
by a single solution or approached from a 
single direction, it must be attacked vigor¬ 
ously from several directions, each of which 
evolves into new and separate problems 
The land must be plowed with a root 
plow in order to rid it of mesquite and 
underbrush The root plow breaks up the 
packed soil to a depth of twenty inches, but 
does not turn under the topsoil or existing 
grosses After plowing, spreader dams and 


terraces are put in where indicated Grasses 
must be found or developed which have the 
hardiness to spread and invade existing spe¬ 
cies under natural grazing conditions, and 
the grasses should have high nutritive value 
This search involves the conducting of scien¬ 
tific experiments in the hope of providing 
improved species One example is the chang¬ 
ing, through scientific techniques, of the 
chromosome counts in order to permit the 
crossbreeding of certain species that other¬ 
wise could not be crossed because of differ¬ 
ent chromosome numbers Fertilizer policies 
must be determined, which raises such ques¬ 
tions as whether to use fertilizer and trace 
minerals on existing grasses or to add them 
at the time of sowing seed from introduced 
grass species 

At no point in the grass program are these 
separate problems, distinct from one an¬ 
other, they are entwined to the point that 
the whole problem becomes increasingly 
complex simply because of the many pos¬ 
sible combinations of the problem’s parts 
Then, in the final analysis, no matter how 
much research and how much experimenta¬ 
tion, the only real test of a range forage is 
practical trial under ranching conditions 

Prior to the turn of the century, Robert 
J Kleberg, Sr, begin testing grass Dur¬ 
ing the period from 1900 to 1925 an “intro¬ 
ductory garden, trying new grasses and 
legumes,” was maintained The First really 
important step in range improvement was 
accomplished by the introduction of Rhodes 
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grass (Chlons gatjana) This was undoubt¬ 
edly the most spectacular experiment, the 
most successful—and eventually the most 
troublesome 

Rhodes grass, well known as a native 
of South Africa, was cultivated by Cecil 
Rhodes in 1895 It was introduced into the 
United States by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture in 1902 About 1912 Mr Kleberg saw 
demonstration plantings of Rhodes grass- 
lush, waist high stands of leafy, running 
gross that would capture the immediate 
attention of any cattleman 

Rhodes grass is a multipurpose grass suit¬ 
able for pasture, hay, silage or seed It seeds 
freely, producing clusters of from ten to 
twenty spikes, three to four inches long, at 
the top of the stem It is a perennial with 
slender, erect stems, three to four feet tall 
with long blades Numerous runners, often 
six to eight feet in length, take root at every 
joint which rests on the ground These run¬ 
ners soon cover bare spots of considerable 
size, even when the original stand is thin, 
establishing a constant succession of vigor¬ 
ous, productive new plants 
Plantings of Rhodes grass were made on 
the King Ranch as a result of its having been 
brought to Mr Kleberg’s attention But since 
little knowledge existed of just how to plant 
this new grass, uniform stands were not 
produced from the first planting However, 
sufficient grass was available to test its graz¬ 
ing value, and it was given an extremely 
severe test on survival grazing The grass 
had only been established about two years 
when it was subjected to the drought con¬ 
ditions of 1916-1918, the severest drought 
on the ranch up to this time The grass came 
back more rapidly and more luxunantly 
when the drought was broken than any of 
the native grasses Consequently the ranch 


was immediately interested in giving Rhodes 
grass a serious trial Careful study developed 
a program for planting which turned out 
to be highly successful Robert J Kle¬ 
berg, Jr, and Worth Wright, the ranch’s 
farm manager, prepared planting instruc¬ 
tions which were widely circulated 
The first plantings were made progres¬ 
sively on 17,000 acres of land around the 
headquarters division At the time these 
plantings were started, these pastures were 
the most highly improved pastures of the 
entire ranch The improvements had been 
made by hand grubbing the land, allowing 
native grass species to establish themselves, 
and then exercising care to determine the 
proper stocking rate The progressive im¬ 
provement is illustrated by the lands in¬ 
creasing carrying capacity 
The native brush land would carry ap¬ 
proximately one head to twenty-five acres 
When cleared by hand and properly grazed, 
this land’s capacity was increased to one 
animal to six acres When planted to Rhodes 
grass, these same pastures would carry one 
animal to three acres The dramatic poten¬ 
tiality of the new grass—not for the King 
Ranch alone but for the entire area—can he 
seen by application of the theory that ranch¬ 
ing land is worth twice as much as the cattle 
it will carry * 

• TVv» vVutosy VW f shewing framv&i to 

determine the current value of ranching land 
2 x market value of cattle per head _ per acre 
acreage required to carry a head — land value 
For example, if a given piece of ranching land will 
cany one head to fifteen acres and the current pnee 
of beef is 84 to io( per pound on the hoof, a 9°°* 
pound animal would bring from $72 to §90 There¬ 
fore, the land would be worth from $960 to $12 
per acre 

2 31 -TT~ =49 60 2 x 
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$90 

15 


- $12 



Such stands of grass were a living, pro¬ 
ducing fact, there for everyone to see. So 
far as is known this was the first large-scale 
pasture improvement effort under ranching 
conditions m the Southwest Rhodes grass 
became popular in short order, perhaps the 
most popular grass ever planted on South 
Texas ranges It seemed to be the answer 
to a rancher’s prayer, it was cited as “the 
wonder grass” of South Texas 
Once the King Ranch had developed all 
of its cleared lands with Rhodes grass the 
management was so encouraged with the 
results that efforts on land clearing, erosion 
control, deep root plowing for retention of 
water and other pasture improvement activ¬ 
ities were greatly intensified with the idea 
of properly preparing more land m order to 
expand the Rhodes grass pasture develop¬ 
ment program 

At the height of this program the King 
Ranch had more than 75,000 acres of Rhodes 
grass The ranch was fattening its own steers 
and spayed heifers on its own properties, 
whereas it had formerly been necessary dur¬ 
ing many seasons to ship Stocker cattle to 
pastures m West Texas or the fattening 
areas of Oklahoma and Kansas Rhodes grass 
caused the ranch to make one of its major 
operational changes conversion from pro¬ 
ducing stocker cattle for others to fattening 
all of its own cattle at the ranch 
Rhodes grass was used effectively from 
about 1915 to the fall of 1942, more than 
twenty-five years It was well on its way 
to making it possible for South Texas to 
compare Favorably with any of the best 
developed grazing areas in the world As 
a grass that flourished under the severest 
climatic conditions and under all rigors 
of grazing conditions, Rhodes grass was a 
pros un answ cr But ranching and most range 


improvement programs are bound to have 
a great many disappointments. The King 
Ranch was soon to suffer the most severe re¬ 
versal m its pasture improvement program. 

The first hint of trouble developed in 1940 
Normally Rhodes grass plantings had lasted 
indefinitely, but by 1940 it was noticeable 
that pastures were not lasting well The 
difficulty persisted and increased In 1942 
the reason was pinpointed On November 
26 and 27, Nico Diaz, an agronomist with the 
Soil Conservation Service, was making an 
evaluation survey of research plantings near 
the Texas College of Arts and Industries m 
Kingsville He found that Rhodes grass and 
perennial Sudan were badly infested with a 
minute parasitic insect, a grass scale which 
was attacking the basal crown and nodes 
of the host grasses 

Specimens were supplied to the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, United 
States Department of Agriculture, and on 
December 17 the scale was identified by 
Dr Harold M Morrison, Division of Insect 
Identification, as Antonina gramttns This 
was the first discovery of this species of 
scale on the North or South American con¬ 
tinents Antonina gramtms was first identi¬ 
fied in China m 1897 How it got to South 
Texas was never definitely established One 
supposition was that the scale came to this 
country in packing material used to protect 
chinawaxe during shipment from Japan to 
the United States 

Within the space of two short years 
this parasitic scale had virtually wiped out 
all of the Kmg Ranch's long standing and 
vast areas of Rhodes grass. Areas tint had 
been lush p istures were reduced to barren 
stretches containing a few yellowing p itch¬ 
es In other words, the Kmg Ranch was b ick 
again to native grasses and with an added 
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danger—in fact, with visible evidence of that in irrigated areas to indicate that during a 
danger-that the scale was attacking a good period of normal rainfall the imported para- 
many species of native grasses Antonina sites would probably make it possible to use 
gramtms was eventually found in sixty three Rhodes grass in dryland pastures once more 
Texas counties and on seventy four species In addition attempts are under way to cross 
of grass, although Rhodes grass was by far Rhodes grass with a scale resistant species 
the most susceptible host The immediate of native grass 

question was not how the scale got to South In spite of the disaster which overtook this 
Texas hut how to get nd of it first large scale improvement of rangeland 

The King Ranch made a grant of §10,000 by grass farming, there was a large divi- 
to the Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- dend The King Ranch’s Rhodes grass pro- 
bon at Texas A & M College for the purpose gram aroused a conbnuing interest in ranch- 
of carrying on an intensive research program land improvement which has spread over 
to find means of controlling or eradicating the enbre South Texas area With the clear- 
the scale which, having taken such a heavy mg of land and the planting of Rhodes grass, 
toll of Rhodes grass pastures, was now mov- ranching broke away from the old tradition 
mg on to other species at an alarming pace of letting Nature take care of the range and 
Biological control studies of the scale were hoping for rain 

started m ig^g at the Lower Rio Grande As the difficulties with Rhodes grass de- 
Valley Experiment Station at Weslaco Dr veloped, the King Ranch entered into its 
Paul T Riherd, a hard working entomolo- program of improving range grasses with 
gist, was in charge of the work He was new vigor Not long before, the Department 
joined by Dr H L Chada, an entomologist of Agriculture had started some grass nurs- 
from the Bureau of Entomology and Plant ery work at the Texas College of Arts and 
Quarantine, United States Department of Industries in Kingsville, and a great many 
Agriculture species of grass were being tried Knowing 

Everything m Nature s jungle has its ene- that it is impossible to make an adequate 
my, the devastating scale was no exception evaluation of range grasses under nursery 
A small wasp like parasite, known to scien- conditions—that the only real test is actual 
lists as Anayjrus anlonmae, had been dis trial under grazing conditions—the King 
covered some years before and was used in Ranch employed Nico Diaz in 1943 He was 
Hawaii m controlling this same scale on an outstanding authority on grasses and 
sugar cane plantations The life ejele of the range management with sixteen years of 
parasite which was to be enlisted against previous experience with the Bureau of 
the Rhodes grass scale is about twenty days Plant Industry and the Soil Conservation 
and a female will lay approximately fifty Service 

eggs during that period The problem was The Kmg Ranch, the Department of Agn- 
to prepare a vast army Dr Riherd was soon culture, and Texas College of Arts and In- 
propagating 20 000 a month in the Weslaco dustnes then entered into an agreement 
laboratories Under the terms of this agreement, the 

Drought interfered with initial expen- ranch would provide two hundred acres of 
ments, but enough host plants were grown land and plant grass seeds which had been 
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collected from the college’s nursery p ots. 
Seeds from these plantings were to be har¬ 
vested by the college and the Department of 
Agriculture for their use. After a period o 
two years the experimental plantings be- 
came the property of the ranch so that they 
could be subjected to grazing in order to 
determine which species of grass were best 
under normal grazing usage. 

It was planned to add to these plantings 
at the rate of two hundred acres per year 
as long as the plan was successful. However, 
the United States became involved in World 
War II, and the plantings could not be kept 
up. Out of the initial trials, only two grasses 
were found which would stand the grazing 
test: Slender grama (Bouteloua filiformis) 
and Kleberg bluestem (Andropogon annu- 
latus). 

Graphic and drastic lessons had taught 
that a definite line of research is necessary 
to discover proper grasses for South Texas 
conditions. It was about this time, 1944. *“ at 
the King Ranch management definitely gave 
up the idea of protecting delicate grasses 
which would not stand grazing and com¬ 
mitted the ranch to roughly the same course 
which had been followed in its cattle im¬ 
provement program. The grass program 
would he directed toward finding grasses 
more suitable to the severe climate and to 
other conditions unique to the area, an 
toward attempting various crossbreeding 
experiments with grasses. The ranch wou 
enlist the aid of available scientific groups 
in the effort to find a grass as good or better 
than Rhodes grass which would be suited 
to the exact environment. 

Mr. Diaz intensified his studies of grasses 
which he thought could be useful in this 
area. In 1944 he discovered the grass which 
is called “Kleberg bluestem.” It was found 


growing on the ranch along the roadside 
near an abandoned grass nursery. At first it 
was thought to be Angleton grass ( Andropo - 
gonnor/osns); however, close study revealed 
differences between the two species, and it 
was eventually given the official scientific 
name Amlropogon annulatus, Kleberg blue¬ 
stem. Kleberg County seemed to be the only 
place in the United States where the species 
was to be found. Out of cultivated plantings 
other plantings were made and seed was 
harvested. Kleberg bluestem seemed to be 
invading other native grasses without any 
help; it was free of the scale that had de¬ 
stroyed Rhodes grass; it was standing up 
well under severe grazing. It has since 
proved itself to be one of the best-adapted 
forage grasses in South Texas. Thousands of 
acres of the King Ranch have been seeded 

with it. . 

In 1939, while with the Soil Conservation 
Service, Mr. Diaz had discovered another 
strain of grass on the ranch which would be¬ 
come known as King Ranch bluestem {An- 
dropogon ischaemum), commonly called 
"KR bluestem.” This grass was found grow¬ 
ing on the Santa Certrudis Division. Ranch 
employees reported that they had known 
the grass to be on the ranch for at least 
thirty-five years, and that it possibly started 
from a plot of introduced grasses which had 
been planted many years before near the 
ranch dairy bam. 

The Soil Conservation Service conducted 
a ten-year period of tests and then summed 
up the qualities and advantages of KR blue- 
stem: 

A deep-rooted perennial, mid-tall, semi-prostrate 
tufted grass; drought resistant, cold resistant, quick 
to respond to moisture; erosion resisting and adapted 
to wide extremes of rainfall; well suited to soils 
ranging from acid to alkaline and from deep sand 
to tight clays; palatable and nutritious to livestock 
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and suitable for hay, capable of surviving severe 
burning in droughty periods, a continuous seed pro¬ 
ducer from late spring through early summer, and 
throughout the fall to killing frost, well suited to 
seeding areas that cannot be planted by machine, 
because the seed germinates well without licing 
covered, capable of producing good stands in one 
season on good soils when properly handled capa 
ble of making good cover the second year if stand 
is thin or weed competition severe the first year, 
capable of spreading rapidly against stiff competi¬ 
tion 

The report hastened to add that though KR 
bluestem is useful in many locations it is 
not a “cure all” grass It is susceptible, at 
intervals, to rust at low altitudes A rust 
resistant strain is needed for the King Ranch 
area 

Work which has been earned on with KR 
bluestem illustrates the nature of the prob¬ 
lems which face a grass management pro¬ 
gram Vanous aspects of KR bluestem have 
been studied in the hope that this important 
imported species could be crossed with a 
native bluestem to combine its high nutritive 
value with the desirable characteristics of a 
native grass So far, however, attempts at 
hybndization have been unsuccessful be¬ 
cause KR bluestem is apparently apomictic 
—it is asexual In addition, the species with 
which it would be most desirable to make 
the cross, Bristle joint bluestem (A barbi- 
nodis), is cleistogamous, that is, its flowers 
do not open 

Several important grasses have been 
found suitable to the King Ranch area Be 
sides Kleberg bluestem and KR bluestem, 
these include Coastal and Giant Bermuda. 
Two strains of another new grass, Caesar 
grass ( Urochloa tncophus), are undergoing 
tests and offer promise 

Grasses on the ranch are divided into two 
general classes, imported (or improved) 
and native In the first class are such grasses 


as Rhodes grass, Kleberg bluestem, KR blue¬ 
stem, Bermuda {Cynodon dactylon) and 
Coastal Bermuda {Cynodon species). In the 
second group are Scacoast bluestem (An- 
dropogon Uttoralis), Sandhill grass {Bra- 
chtana ciliatisiuna) and Sacahuiste ( Spar- 
Una spartmae) on sandy soils, while on 
mixed and black soils are Curly mesquite 
{Ililana bclangcn), Buffalo grass {Buchtoc 
dactyloidcs). Plains bristle (Sctana macro - 
stachya), Texas grama {Bouteloua ngfr/i- 
scla). Hooded finger {Clitoris cucullata) 
False Rhodes {Trtchlons mendocina) and 
others 

At the present time the King Ranch grass 
program follows a general procedure of first 
properly preparing the land by clearing 
away the brush, simultaneously plowing 
with the root plow and sowing grasses that 
have proven their ability to survive and 
produce large quantities of forage under 
prevaihng conditions and that tend to in¬ 
vade the natural pastures The deep plowing 
of the land increases its water holding ca¬ 
pacity In addition, spreader dams and large 
terraces arc used These must be substantial 
enough that cattle trails will not destroy 
them Finally, the program includes the ap¬ 
peal to science and research to determine, 
among other things, just what fertilizers and 
trace minerals can be profitably used 
The ranch carries on extensive plantings of 
grass mixtures on land that is being cleared 
of brush As the clearing machines knock 
down brush on the pasture, a mixture, for ex¬ 
ample, of Buffel grass (Pcnnisetum altare). 
Blue panic {Panicum anttdotale), Rhodes 
grass, KR bluestem and Kleberg bluestem 
is sown behind the tractors at the rate of 
two pounds per acre It is hoped that out of 
these widespread experimental plantings of 
mixtures will come a successful combination 
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of grasses which, along with native grasses, 
will provide an abundance of grazing 

Grass is of use to a rancher in direct ratio 
to its ability to grow and its nntritive value 
In an area such as South Texas it mnst be 
drought resistant In order to produce beef 
profitably it must have a high nutritiv 
value, largely a matter of its chemical com¬ 
position The ranch has paricipatedma 
great deal of research to determmethe 
chemical compositions of vanous 
and how a chemical composition d-fiers. 
relationship to sod type, as wed as how tire 
grass responds to the application of ferti 

hzers _ 

In its pasture improvement P™g ram ' “ 
ranch has applied fertilizers to large 
Superphosphate has been apphed to range 
lands using both ground equipment an . 
planes A twenty per cent superphosphatems 
generally applied with ground equipment 
I forty five per cent has been apphed by 

Application of phosphorus to range 
lands has produced evident improvement m 

grasses and forbs,” especially on sandy area 

of the ranch At the same time cat le show 
ot me ranc fertilized ranges, 

a preference tor grazing 
their condition improves and the size 
calf crop increases 1 . , 

Anew line of thmkinghas been developed 
A new un trace minerals, 

on the rnA'neg ^ a resuU of 

principally by t In introduc- 

long period of expenme ^ ^ 

mg new plants- P J , conditions 
should be adapted, o the ^ M accom . 

of die area u , fertilizers and trace 

pany test P'anhnS p , ants , particularly 

minerals Tl.ca^ jnd do not do W cll 
legumes, ar , rt iUzcrs and trace min- 
\\ ithuut ac e application of 

orals indications ; uo tliat PP^ v .„ ^ 

molybdenum, amc an 


it possible for them to grow and make 
seed However, m general, it has been found 
that when fertilizers and trace minerals are 
used on native plantings many of them show 
little response Native plants have aheady 
demonstrated then: ability to survrve and do 
well under existing soil fertility conditions 
The ranch has worked out a checker¬ 
board” test plot Over this plot various com¬ 
binations of “minor minerals have been 
apphed in squares, then the entrre area has 
been seeded wrth a mixture of grass and 
legume seed When the tests are completed 
the results will show what mineral or what 
combination of minerals will produce the 
greatest and most vigorous growth or adap- 

tat The ranch’s grass program is closely co¬ 
ordinated with the brush-clearing opera¬ 
tion! and the game conservation and man¬ 
agement program § The effect of brush 
clearing is showing encouraging results, al¬ 
though the abnormally dry weather during 
die past several years has made final ap- 
praisal impossible On land that had been 
cleared and root plowed prior to the big 
rams which fell in September, 1951, native 
grasses have recovered to a better stand than 
prior to brush control 

The stocking rate on ranges is carefully 
rmmlated as part of the ranch s range im¬ 
provement program Although the stocking 
rate will necessarily vary with rainfall, gen¬ 
erally it is twenty acres per animal unit on 
brush pastures and fifteen acres on prairie 

. _,1_...L,.!, 


• Forbs am range plants other than those which nre 
classifiable as grasses 

1 See Appendix NV 1 I,_ Experiments 111 Supplying 
Phosphorus Deficiency 


“Defense Against Brush En 

croaclinH.nt 

§Sco Appendix XVIII, 'Came Conscrsat.on and 
Management “ 


\ See Appendix XI, 
croacliment 


pastures Dunng normal seasons the rate on University, two >ears later it was chartered 
improved grasses is one animal on from by the state as a nonprofit institution The 
three to four acres foundation is the only agricultural expert* 

The ranch management has sponsored merit station in the nation supported entirely 
grass studies and associated research through by private funds Businessmen, bankers, 
grants to such institutions as the University farmers and ranchers m the Southwest sub* 
of Texas, the Texas Research Foundation at scribed more than $1,250,000 to a five >ear 
Renner, Texas A 4c M College, and Texas operating fund for the foundation 
College of Arts and Industries Mr Diaz has The King Ranch became one of the major 
worked closely with the institutions and financial supporters and cooperated m re¬ 
organizations involved in these studies, as search projects, with the scientific staffs of 
well as with other scientists and grass spt- the ranch and the foundation working side 
cialists from all parts of the world by side dunng investigations of soil, water 

Projects at the University of Texas, under and plant problems of interest to ranchers 
the direction of Dr W Cordon Whaley, m general and to the King Ranch m par- 
included distribution studies an inventory ticular It is the policy of the ranch to release 
and characterization of Texas grasses, which findings from such projects as public rnfor- 
divided the state according to vcgctationai mation 

areas, correlated the distribution of grasses Projects on winch the two institutions 
with soil and climate factors, and listed have collaborated include establishment 
native grasses in order of abundance and and maintenance of grass nurseries at the 
relative value for grazing. The results of ranch and at Renner to seek new forage 
the study were published in Texas Range plants that arc more adaptable to the range- 
Crasscs, by Benjamin C Tharp lands of South Texas, survey of the King 

A grass collection was made by the Uni- Ranch s Cuban properties for the same pur- 
versity of Texas It is maintained in an ex pose, analyses of soil, water, forage and 
penmental garden at Austin to provide other plants for the ranch s livestock pro- 
materials for various aspects of grass re grams in South Texas and in Cuba, and for 
search Reproduction studies were made the ranch s wildlife program, evaluation of 
with particular attention to chromosome fertilizers, and exploration of the plant re¬ 
counts and cytological and reproductive sources of the King Ranch 
patterns to lay the groundwork for hydndi In addition to these specific projects, 
zation experiments Nutrition studies have Dr C L Lundell, Director of the Texas 
been conducted on selected species with Research Foundation, consults periodically 
attention to correlation of nutrient levels of with Robert J Kleberg, Jr , and members of 
grasses and soil composition and climatic his staff on rangeland problems in the end- 
^ >a ^S roun ^ less search for more practical and effective 

The King Ranch has collaborated with the ranching methods 
Texas Research Foundation at Renner since The King Ranch has found that-while 
the establishment of the organisation in the Department of Agriculture has done 
ig« The Texas Research Foundation start sronderful work in introducing a tremen 
ed as a department of Southern Methodist dons varrety of new grasses and legumcs- 
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unless introductions are initially made in 
the areas where their use is intended, some 
of the most important subspecies are de¬ 
stroyed before they reach the environments 
where they would have done best For 
reason the foundation at Renner, as a plant 
introduction area, has started over again 
with many of the tried species plus a variety 
of new ones in the hope of still further e 
pandmg the grass improvement program on 
the King Ranch 

As a result of planning initiated in 1949, 
grass nurseries were established on the ranch 
by die Texas Research Foundation in 1953 
Their purpose is to evaluate grasses and 
legumes from every quarter of the glo 
to find species or strains adaptable to the 
rangeland soils of South Texas and to the 
profitable production of livestock Need for 
such nurseries resulted from the decreasing 
stands of the principal forage S rass “ 
cause of disease, insects and drought, plus 
the ever-present need for new grasses which 
will attain new high levels of growth and 
nutrition , 

Planted in March, 1953 . m the Caesar and 
Escondida pastures, the nurseries were es¬ 
tablished on two of the ranclis major soil 
types-heavy blackland and sandy loam m 
a^ordance with plans drawn by Dr J-undell 
and the staff of the foundation There have 
been 1712 test plantings on these two soil 
types under both dryland and irrigated con- 

Hundreds of grasses and legumes have 
gone into these nursery tests, as well as into 
similar trial plots at Renner In the forage 
crop introduction program the cooperation 
of Dr I Clumes Ross, Chairman of the 
Commonwealth Scientific ^fodusqml Re¬ 
search Organization of East Melbourne, 
Australia, has been an outstanding example 


of unselfish collaboration on an international 
basis 

The scientific survey of the Cuban prop- 
erties began in March, 1953. when Dr. 
Lundell visited the island The foundation 
had sent grass seed to Cuba in July, 195 2 
After Dr Lundell's visit, the foundation 
made specific recommendations on grasses 
and other forage crops, and on fertilizers. 
By January, 1954, the foundation s analytical 
laboratories had completed 77 2 soil and 
forage analyses for the Cuban project 

Analyses of soils, water, feed and plants 
have been made to further hvestock man¬ 
agement and, in some instances, game man¬ 
agement programs on the King Ranch By 
May 1955 , the foundation had completed 

a total of 449 s such analyses, including 

those for Cuba. Plants analyzed from the 
viewpoint of desirability as livestock and 
Wildlife feed have included mesqu.te beans 
and cactus, both problem plants of the 
Southwest A seasonal program of prickly 
pear tests, involving 310 laboratory analyses, 
was completed during 1953 

Dr Lundell's botanical exploration of the 
plant resources of the King Ranch resulted 
fn some notable discoveries of new species 
of grasses and other plants Among the 
grasses are Lcptoloma aremcola, the second 
species of that genus, and two undescribed 
species of Eragrostis 

Droughty times have made prickly pear 
experimentation and research an integral 
part of the King Ranch’s range improvement 
program There was a time when this 
homely plant was looked upon with consid- 
erable disfavor by stockmen, it was placed 
in the category of undesirable vegetation 
and marked for eradication However, the 
prickly pear has the ability to withstand the 
periodic droughts to which South Texas is 
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subject and the result has given the lowly 
cactus an economic position on the ranch 
that would be difficult to appraise 
Feeding prickly pear to cattle is not an 
innovation on the King Ranch In the cor¬ 
respondence file is a letter written by Luther 
Burbank to Robert J Kleberg Sr, on March 
9 1918 The letter reveals that Luther Bur¬ 
bank was then working at the behest of 
Mr Kleberg "to make a better cactus for 
Texas " It was during a severe drought Mr 
Burbank wrote, “You certainly ought to 
know something about cactus if you feed 
one hundred fifty tons a day " In actuality, 
during the height of this drought the ranch 
fed more than a thousand tons of cactus 
per day 

Prickly pear again came into its own in 
South Texas dunng the 1951 drought The 
toll of grass and forbs on the range was so 
great that pear burning was launched on a 
big scale The pear provided supplementary 
feed for thousands of head of cattle on all 
parts of the ranch with the herds streaming 
behind the burners waiting for them to sear 
the spines from the succulent green pads 
There has been a revolutionary develop 
ment in pear burning equipment within the 
past few years Formerly the work was done 
by small, individual burners operated by 
one man The operation now involves crews 
working with modem labor saving equip 
ment Butane and propane are used instead 
of the old style back borne burners which 
operated on gasoline or kerosene Long 
rubber hoses lead from the gas storage tank, 
permitting mobility on the part of the several 
operators who work from a single piece of 
equipment 

Prickly pear is found on all divisions of the 
King Ranch It has special importance on the 
hlackland areas where continued drought 


will take an early toll of grasses and forbs, 
and range forage is not as quick to recover 
as on lighter sods 

The King Ranch now plants prickly pear 
along all of its fences Tins has a dual pur¬ 
pose In the first pi icc, it keeps livestock 
away from fences, in the second place, it 
gives added support to (cnccs In addition 
the growth of prickly pear along fences pro 
vidcs cover for birds and other forms of 
wildlife It also tends to prevent cattle from 
getting to a portion of the range, allowing 
new gr iss to mature undisturbed 

Although prickly pear is far from ideal as 
a livestock feed it nevertheless provides 
life saving sustenance when other types of 
forage are no longer available on the range 
It is a reserve supply which can be tapped 
when other sources have dried up 

An average beef animal consumes at least 
fifty pounds of green or succulent forage 
daily in humid locations and probably half 
of that quantity in drier areas The impor 
tance of grass—and lots of it—becomes vivid 
ly apparent The ranchers battle for grass 
is a never ending struggle but the rewards 
for success are sufficiently great to make 
continued experimentation and improve 
ment of the ranch s grass program a vital 
daily project 

It is doubtful if anyone has expressed the 
importance of grass with more ringing elo¬ 
quence than John J Ingalls in 1872 

Grass is the forgiveness of nature—her constant 
benediction. Fields trampled with battle saturated 
with blood, tom with the ruts of cannon, grow 
green again with grass and carnage is forgotten. 
Streets abandoned by traffic become grass-grown 
like rural lanes and are obliterated. Forests decay 
harvests perish flowers vanish but grass is unmor 
tal Beleaguered by the sullen hosts of winter it 
withdraws into the impregnable fortress of its sub¬ 
terranean vitality and emerges upon the first sahci 
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tation of spring Sown by the winds, by wandering 
birds, propagated by the subtle horticulture of the 
elements which are its ministers and servants, it 
softens the rude outline of the world Its tenacious 
fibres bold the earth in its place, and prevent its 
soluble components from washing into the wasting 
sea It invades the solitudes of deserts, climbs the 
inaccessible slopes and forbidding pinnacles of 
mountains, modifies climates, and determines the 
history, character, and destiny of natrons Unobtru¬ 
sive and patient, it has immortal vigor and aggres¬ 
sion Banished from the thoroughfare and the field, 
it abides its time to return, and when vigilance is 
relaxed, or the dynasty has perished, it silently 
resumes the throne from which it has been expelled, 
but which it never abdicates It bears no blazonry 
of bloom to charm the senses with fragrance or 
splendor, but its homely hue is more enchanting 
than the lily or the rose It yields no fruit in earth 
or air, and yet should its harvest fail for a single 
year, famine would depopulate the world 
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Appendix XVII 


EXPERIMENTS IN SUTTLYING 
THOSTHORUS DEFICIENCY 

by William J. McBride 

(The following is a nontechnical account of mineral /ceding experiments on the King 
Ranch Mr McBride has charge of the experiments which are being conducted on the 
Encino Ditasion This account was originally written as a letter to Richard Lapptn of 
Woodstock, Illinois ) 


Dear Dick 

I received your letter of inquiry about the 
phosphorus experiments here on the King 
Ranch, and 111 try to give you a picture of 
what has transpired since this type of work 
was begun I’ll give it to you as I have seen 
it develop If you want to get the details of 
the experiment and data that has been col¬ 
lected, you can get the technical bulletins 
which have been published about it * 
The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
College Station, Texas, has copies of these 
various reports for the asking 

Some of the early history of what we now 
know to be phosphorus deficiency is inter¬ 
esting and should be recorded so that you’ll 
know just how long it takes to find out some 
of these things, and the amount of trial and 
error involved in trying to find an answer 
to the problem It is also interesting to note 
how much time and money was spent by 
individual ranchers in trying to find a way 
to help their cattle They hadn't realized 
that what they were trying to combat was 
a common denominator for all of this South 
Texas area, the coastal region of the United 
States, and other similar areas of the world 
and not a problem peculiar to each mdi- 
• See bibliography page 759 


vidua! s ranch Let me give you an example 
of one case of trial and error that occurred 
I can remember that one of the first things 
we did here on the King Ranch was to feed 
bone meal, free choice, to the cattle We 
built feed troughs at each watering place 
and loaded them with bone meal The cattle 
ate it in large quantities, and we thought 
we must have satisfied their craving The 
idea of bone meal was hit upon because 
we noted cattle chewing bones and sticks, 
licking around old lakes (they are quite 
salty and brackish), taking bites of salt 
grass (zacahuiste), and in general showing 
a tendency to try to get something additional 
in their diet This was noted by all of the 
people here, and it was finally concluded 
that bone or bone meal must be what they 
were craving and what they needed So we 
gave them bone meal and plenty of it They 
ate it with gusto 

Since the cattle were eating the bone meal 
so ravenously we then became alarmed that 
they might be eating too much of it, and in 
order to control their consumption of the 
stuff we started adding salt You know, of 
course, that salt is an inhibitor to appetite 
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and this controls the amount of added ma¬ 
terial that is eaten I was old enough, at 
this time, to be detailed to the salt truck 
and the back breaking labor of keeping 
those troughs supplied That work keeps 
my memories of those days quite vivid 
After a time we observed that the cattle 
most persistent at eating sticks et cetera 
were usually thin, showed poor condition 
and from slight to extreme lameness had 
bone changes, and were stiff-)Ointed and 
sometimes sore footed Also, the cows with 
the biggest calves always seemed to be 
hardest hit with the strange malady In a 
few extreme cases I have seen cattle actually 
walking on their knees because their feet 
and joints hurt so badly You know how a 
foot that has been injured can pain when 
you try to walk These cattle really had it 
This condition was called 'creeps Tha 
name was probably given because it seeme 
to take them forever to get where they we 
going The cattle just crept along and hence 
my interpretation of the origin of the word 
“creeps ” 

One of the earliest clues as to wh “‘ °“ r 
trouble might be was picked up by VY n 
Black over in South Africa ,n 19 9 Mr 
Black, now deceased, was w.tli the B ^ 
reau of Animal Industry in the . j 

worked out of Washington He had 
this South Texas area many hm . 
seen our troubles and knew o 
sistencc of die King Ranch •»■*»**» 
problem and find a practiciil and app’'.cable 
1 . . »(. Rlich went to South Ainca 

answer to it ^ ^ ^ 

° bring some of the ca ‘ kandcrs w luch 
back to this country, ^ Ranch 

wcreuUnnatc.yrecmxcdbyMBimcl, 

While he was in Africa he 

lardy of that country to 

creeps prevailed there under tl.c same c.r 


cumstances and conditions Also, he found 
out that some people were hand feeding 
their cattle and had no creeps where that 
was being done I don’t know what the 
African people were feeding to then- cattle, 
but whatever it was, it contained phos¬ 
phorus, I’ll hazard a guess and say they 
were feeding bone meal Mr Black remem¬ 
bered this and when he delivered the cattle 
to the ranch, he mentioned tins fact to Mr 
Kleberg 

They immediately began talking over the 
problem and, after much conversation and 
correspondence, got a man assigned from 
the Bureau of Animal Industry to study this 
country its grasses and general character- 
.st.es, and to report back to them on what 
he found Understand that this was not the 
first man to give the problem scientific 
thought, but as far as I know he was the 
first man to tackle the problem full time 
He was Lowell H Tash, now operating 
a ranch m Cuba for the King Ranch and 
Compania Canadera Becerra, S A Mr Tash 
was the actual discoverer of phosphorus 
deficiency in the area He went all over the 
coastal area of Texas and gathered grass 
samples, received copies of grass analyses 
from other states with areas comparable to 
this, and gathered data on grasses He spent 
quite a bit of time in this South Texas area 
where creeps was heaviest, and tile grasses 
were analyzed for mineral content as well 
as other qualities 

From the thousands of samples of grass 
that were taken, Mr Tash noted from the 
data that phosphorus seemed to be low m 
comparison with the other minerals in the 
plants Tins observation was given to Mr. 
Kleberg and Mr Black From these pre¬ 
liminary efforts, the first concrete evidence 
was oh! lined that phosphorus «as deficient 



Appendix XVII 


exteriments in supplying 

PHOSPHORUS DEFICIENCY 

by William J. McBiude 

(T he following fa a nontechnical account of mineral fading experiment1 on the King 
Ranch Mr. SteBnde has charge of the cxjKrimcntt u.hlch arc being conducted the 
Enctno Diuuon This account teas originally unthn as a letter to Richard Lappm of 
WootJjfoc^, Illinois ) 


Dear Dick: 

1 received )our letter of inquiry about the 
phosphorus experiments here on the King 
Ranch, and 111 try to give >ou a picture* of 
what has transpired since this type of work 
was begun 111 give it to you as 1 have seen 
it develop If )ou want to get the details of 
the experiment and data that has been col¬ 
lected, >ou can get the technical bulletins 
which have been published about it * 
The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
College Station, Texas, has copies of these 
various reports for the asking 

Some of the early history of what we now 
know to be phosphorus deficiency is inter¬ 
esting and should be recorded so that )ou’ll 
know just how long it takes to find out some 
of these things, and the amount of tnal and 
error involved in trying to find an answer 
to tlie problem It is also interesting to note 
how much time and money was spent by 
individual ranchers in trying to find a way 
to help their cattle They hadn't realized 
that what they were trying to combat was 
a common denominator for all of this South 
Texas area, the coastal region of the United 
States, and other similar areas of the world 
and not a problem peculiar to each mdi- 
• See bibliography, page 759 


v ideals ranch I-et me give you an example 
of one case of tn d and error that occurred. 

I can remembtr that one of the first things 
we did here on the King Ranch was to feed 
bone meal, free choice, to the cattle We 
built feed troughs at each watering place 
and loaded them with bone meal The cattle 
ate it m large quantities, and we thought 
we must have satisfied their craving The 
idea of bone meal was hit upon because 
we noted cattle chewing bones and sticks, 
licking around old lakes (they are quite 
salty and brackish), taking bites of salt 
grass (zacahuistc), and 111 general showing 
a tendency to try to get something additional 
in their diet This was noted by all of the 
people litre, and it was finally concluded 
that bone or bone meal must be what they 
were craving and what they needed So we 
gave them bone meal and plenty of it. They 
ate it w ith gusto 

Since the cattle w ere eating the bone meal 
so ravenously we then became alarmed that 
they might be eating too much of it, and in 
order to control their consumption of tho 
stuff we started adding salt. You know, of 
course, that salt is an inhibitor to appetite 
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and tins controls the amount of added, m ‘ 
tenal that rs eaten I was old enough at 
tins time, to be detailed to the salt truck 
and the backbreaking labor of keeping 
those troughs supplied That work keeps 
my memories of those da y* < lj' i e tl 

After a time we observed that the catt e 
most persistent at eating sticks et cetera 
were usually thin, showed poor cond.h 
and from slight to extreme lameness, ha 
hone changes, and were pointed and 
sometimes lore footed Also, the cows with 
the biggest calves always seemed to be 
hardest hit with the strange malady 
few extreme cases I have seen cattle ac uaUy 
walking on their knees because tl.eurfeet 
and joints hurt so badly You know how a 
foot that has been injured can pain when 
you try to walk These cattle really had it 
This condition was called “creeps That 
name was probably given beiause it seemed 
to take them forever to get where they were 
going The cattle just crept along “dl 1 
my interpretation of the origin ° 

“creeps ” , , 

One of the earliest clues as to what our 

trouble might be was picke up y 
Black over in South Africa m i«W> £ 
Black, now deceased, was w.di the W 
reau of Animal Industry in the VSVA, “ 
worked out of Washmgton He had vis ^d 
this South Texas area many time , 
seen our troubles and knew of the p 
sistence of the King Banc ° ^ 

problem and Bnd a practica an PP " 

answer to it Mr Black went to South Aim* 

to bring some of the cattle from that are., 
back to this country, 'y n k ande , 

were ultimately received by the Kr g 

While he was m Africa he noted te- 
lanty of that country to this area and that 
creeps prevailed there under the same cir¬ 


cumstances and conditions Also, he found 
out that some people were hand feeding 
their cattle and had no creeps where that 
was being done I don't know what the 
African people were feeding to their cattle, 
but whatever it was, it contained phos¬ 
phorus, I’ll hazard a guess and say they 
were feeding bone meal Mr Black remem¬ 
bered this and when he delivered the cattle 
to the ranch, he mentioned this fact to Mr 

K They immediately began talking over the 
problem and, after much conversation and 
correspondence, got a man assigned from 
the Bureau of Animal Industry to study this 
country, its grasses and general character¬ 
istics and to report back to them on what 
he found Understand that this was not the 
first man to give the problem scientific 
thought,” but as far as I know he was the 
first man to tackle the problem full time 
He was Lowell H Tash, now operating 
a ranch in Cuba for the King Ranch and 
Compama Ganadera Becerra, S A Mr Tash 
was the actual discoverer of phosphorus 
deficiency in the area He went all oyer the 
coastal area of Texas and gathered grass 
samples, received copies of grass analyses 
from otiler states with areas comparable to 
this and gathered data on grasses He spent 
quite a lift of time in this South Texas area 
where creeps was heaviest, and the grasses 
were analyzed for mineral content as well 
as other qualities 

From the thousands of samples of grass 
that were taken, Mr Tash noted from the 
data that phosphorus seemed to be low in 
comparison with the other minerals in tl.e 
plants This observation was given to Mr 
Kleberg and Mr Black From these pre¬ 
liminary efforts, the first concrete evidence 
was obtained that phosphorus was deficient 
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and might be the cause of creeps in tins 
country. Out of this evidence the experi¬ 
mental area or station at Enctno was bom. 

It might be well to mention another 
man who contributed a great deal of time, 
thought and assistance to Mr. Tosh during 
the experiment. He was ] M Jones, from 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
a meticulous worker, and a very practical 
thinker on this and other of the state’s 
ranching problems 

All of this early history that I’ve given 
you has been without dates, and with few 
names and places in most cases It covers 
a period of tune from when this country 
was stocked with cattle up until about 1936 
Many other ranchers and related business 
concerns spent many hours discussing the 
problem and what it meant to them No 
doubt many solutions were hatched up over 
coffee cups, but none of them had yet been 
put into practice at this time. People were 
thinking about the problem, but no real 
answer had come up This history I have 
given is the basis and the groundwork which 
was laid for one tnal that paid off in the end 
The historical data just mentioned was the 
first phase of the experiment—the ground¬ 
work, the collecting of loose ends toward 
something concrete The questions that had 
been raised dunng the first phase all had to 
be answered and could be answered only 
by a well-programed experiment The King 
Ranch made such a test possible by pro¬ 
viding the necessary cattle and equipment 
on a part of the ranch that the grass analysis 
had indicated to be one of the areas most 
deficient in phosphorus The ranch also pro¬ 
vided much of the practical direction for 
the experiment You know that in experi¬ 
mental work you can go off the deep end 
and wind up with a bunch of data that has 


no practical application, but sure looks good 
on paper We wanted to make sure that 
this didn’t happen, although there was no 
indication that it would m tins particular 
experiment. 

One hundred heifers, eighteen months 
of age, were divided into four groups of 
twenty-five each, number branded and 
placed in the pasture provided for them. 
These cattle were brought to the pen each 
day and hand fed By hand fed, I mean 
that vve actually opened each one’s mouth 
and put the feed into its mouth Tins was 
the only way that we could know that the 
animal was getting exactly what it was 
supposed to get 

The first group received no feed and were 
the check group, the second group received 
bone meal, the third group got disodium 
phosphate, and the fourth group got bone 
meal and a mixture of trace minerals 
It was a curious sight to watch those cows 
come through the chute Most of the cows 
soon got the idea of opening their mouths 
and seeking the feed They would come in 
with their noses pomting toward the sky 
and their tongues licking their lips Inci¬ 
dentally, the disodium group were indebted 
to the brewing industry Since the disodium 
w as in powdered form it had to be washed 
down in some manner Wc used beer bottles 
full of water to do this with 
The whole bunch became known by pet 
names such as La Manchada, La Cotcha, 
La Llorona, et cetera I especially remember 
La Llorona She would start a groaning 
noise as soon as she came mto the chute 
and would keep it up until she got out. 
Nothing was hurting her or bothering her 
that we knew of, it was just a habit of hers 
We knew she was coming into the chute as 


soon as we could hear her. 
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Blood samples were taken every fourteen 
days and phosphorus and trace mineral 
tests were run on them The animals were 
also weighed and measured for height 
periodically Calving data was recorded and 
die herd checked daily for any unusual 
developments As the experiment progressed 
it was fairly obvious that the three groups 
receiving phosphorus were doing 
than the check group Later the cows wi 
calves in the check group began to s iow 
signs of developing creeps, especially as the 
calves grew older None of the fed groups 
showed any signs of creeps throughout t e 
experiment 

“Creeps” now gave way to a more descrip¬ 
tive word for the deficiency Ap osp 10 
rosis,” a six bit word meaning shortage or 
lack of phosphorus in the animal structure, 
but I won’t burden you with it any more 
It is still “creeps” to me 
What happens in the cow’s body is inter¬ 
esting Perhaps you have already wondered 
why a calf and creeps are mentioned to¬ 
gether The cow’s milk is the principal diet 
of the calf until it is weaned Naturally, as 
the calf gets bigger he demands more an 
more milk The cow’s milk is complete m 
all the minerals and her only way of receiv 
mg them is through her feed If> m ® 
case of phosphorus and calcium, she canno 
supply that demand from the feed, en 
m a complicated way, she supplies it rom 
the bone in her body Since calcium was 
being supplied by the feed in great quan 
titles and phosphorus was lacking, s e was 
taking only that from her bones, there y 
causing an improper balance of phosphorus 
and calcium of the bone The greater e 
disparity in the ratio of the balance, 
greater the tendency for creeps 

The results of this experiment showed that 


COWS receiving a supplement m any form 
averaged about 150200 pounds heavier, 
produced a higher percentage calf crop, 
had heavier calves at weaning time, showed 
a tendency to calve earlier each year and 
all showed good healthy conditions and fine 
luster The check group were having less 
calves each year and lower weights m the 
cows and the calves at weaning time, blood 
tests were consistently low and showed 
several eases of creeps, some of them ex¬ 
treme cases None in this group showed a 
good healdiy condition and all showed prac- 
tically no luster 

The year 1938 was a dry year and we had 
nniiy cases of creeps on the range We 
rounded up one pasture of about 1,000 head 
roumieau r ys wlth extreme eases 

of creeps, and took them to a trap and hand 
M them disodium for about one month 

To show you how bad they were, it took us 
To snowy five mlles 

r d „Tfive tld were walking on then 
u“e U es The surprising thing was that those 

XTbemg hand Ld g te only a week While 
, ft JL a part of the experiment, it did 

this was phosphorus would do for an 

nr“ra- .»* 

-a-* —r! 

, w the significant thing was that 

p- ha* developed and proved 

nt;; M h^K k ea There 

TS&W «- :: r 

£5-^ of supplying it to the cattle 

This involved another experiment, on 



larger scale In 1941 the experiment pastures 
were enlarged to approximately 640 acres 
in size, there were six in all The first group 
was again the check group, the second group 
got the disodium phosphate in water, the 
third group was given bone meal m self- 
feeders, free choice, the fourth group was 
given disodium in self feeders, free choice, 
for the fifth group tnple superphosphate w as 
applied on a pasture at the rate of three 


superphosphate, that treatment apparently 
caused a change in our range grasses It 
looked as if fertilization had a tendency to 
decrease the tall growing grasses and bring 
out the shorter ones The reason for this is 
that the fertilizer stajs in the top few inches 
of soil and the grass roots must look for 1 
there The taller grasses have deeper roo 
s) steins as a rule and, therefore, suffer w i e 
the short grasses get all the good out of c 


hundred pounds per acre, and the sixth fertilization .. 

group received more hand feeding The Since 1947 this grass and fertilization fie 
cattle were blood sampled, weighed, and of research has been followed up on an 
data about calving was recorded and tab- elaborate scale Wc have set up complicated 
ulated for four years and involved studies and arc still working 

The results were about the same as from on them To hinder the process, wc have 
the previous experiment The calculated been in a drought practically since we 
gross profit (at §15 per 100 pounds of started the experiment, and while there are 
weaned calf weight) from the check group results none is conclusive to any great extent 
was a little over §13 per acre for the four and therefore better left unsaid 
years, whereas the profits from the other The Range and Forestry Department ot 
p-oups ran from $17 to nearly $21 per acre the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
for the four years, disodium being the leader has been carrying on the grass studies and 
The answer was that phosphorus supplied has done their best on them, but the 
m any form was economical with not too drought has been hampering them and the 
great a difference in the amount of money results and conclusions are sketchy We have 
made Our situation and method of opera found out a lot about grasses under drought 
tion here on the ranch, very fortunately, conditions but I’d much rather know about 
made it possible to use the disodium in grasses under normal conditions It males 
we do f 0 ! S ' ea adv “ ta 8 c see, for easier ranching This a wishful thrnk- 
we do not depend on ponds and lal.es or ,„g however, because we will have other 
streams for water for the livestock All of droughts I hope though, because of "hat 
Tcan he r rnuSl d” 7‘ e l,' vdls - wc know about this past one, we «dl be 

l odlk e a rr U 1 eaSly T hc L cattl<: hai better able to get through the next one 
mineral m that mara^T' “ ^ g °' ‘ he A “ lh , c work has not been completely 


One thing is nearly always true 


Well, Dick, Ive rambled on about this 
expenment until I’m sure you have ha 


mpnta( , nn .t. s., ', -r w - ^tnmeni unui lm sure you »*•**- 

mental on the solution of one problem enough of ,t There is much more here to 

bungs to light new problems Thu was taie be locked . 1 ™ d I'm s 7 c that in time we 


to some extent in this expenment When w e 
fertilized the pasture in 1941 with tuple 


wall get around to doing it I’m lt>oljD § 
forward to it, because it is a fact that g 
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research is progress and we would like to 
be there sitting in the front row when the 
results are passed out 

Regards to your family and look out for 
a few pheasants I’ll see if we can get up 
that way during the season 

Regards to all, 

Bell 

(Following ts the Summary and Conclusions" sec¬ 
tion from Methods of Supplying Phosphorus to 
Range Cattle m South Texas, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin 773, published m 1953 ) 
An experiment was conducted on the Encino 
Division of the King Ranch near Falfurrias from 
1941 to 1946 to determine the most practical meth 
ods of supplying phosphorus to range cattle and to 
determine the effect of applications of different 
phosphates on the yield and chemical composition 
of pasture forage Phosphorus was supplied to cattle 
by feeding bone meal in self feeders, by adding 
disodium phosphate to a controlled water supply 
and by fertilizing pasture with tnple superphos 
phate 

Supplying phosphorus by all three methods gave 
good results and prevented phosphorus deficiency 
in normal seasons The specific application of these 
findings, however, may be somewhat different, de¬ 
pending on the circumstances For example, some 
ranchmen will find it feasible to supply phosphorus 
in a controlled water system Others may find it 
more practicable to supply phosphorus supplements 
in self feeders Still others may prefer to supply 
phosphorus through pasture fertilization The results 
show conclusively that the cattle will get the ncces 
sary phosphorus where any of these methods is used 

Cows that were fed phosphorus supplements and 
cows on fertilized pasture produced larger calf crops 
and heavier calves at weaning tune than cows tliat 
did not rccuvc phosphorus supplements The cows 
tliat did not receive phosphorus supplements pro¬ 
duced 93 pounds oF weaned calves per acre, cows 
tlut were fed bone meal, 116 pounds, cows tliat 
received disochum phosphate m drinking water, 143 
pounds, and cows on fertilized pasture, 176 pounds. 
Cows tliat did not receive a phosphorus supple¬ 
ment >u.ltkd a gross return of $1391 per acre for 
the 4 >uars {using $15 per 100 pounds weaned calf 
weight as a base] After deducting the cost of phos¬ 


phorus supplements or fertilizer, the cows that were 
fed bone meal gave a return of $16 91 per acre, cows 
that received disodium phosphate in water, $20 39, 
and cows on fertilized pasture, $19 97 

Feeding phosphorus supplements also greatly in¬ 
creased the amount of inorganic phosphorus in the 
blood stream Supplying phosphorus m self feeders 
and in 1 controlled water system, in general, mam 
tamed a slightly higher level of blood phosphorus 
than pasture fertilization Pasture fertilization, how 
ever, maintained an adequate phosphorus level in 
the blood stream except during the prolonged 
drouth of 1945 and 1946 

If pasture fertilization is used, it probably will be 
necessary to reduce the rate of stocking and feed 
phosphorus supplements during drouth to supply 
adequate phosphorus to the cattle This system of 
management will utilize all the advantages of pas¬ 
ture fertilization and, at the same time, provide 
sufficient phosphorus for cattle at all times 

Applications of tnple superphosphate, calcium 
metaphosphate, potassium metaphosphate and fused 
tncalcium phosphate increased the yield and phos¬ 
phoric acid content of pasture forage The increases 
in yield ranged from 33 to 84 percent, depending 
on the rate of application Pound for pound of 
phosphoric acid, all the phosphates used apparently 
had about the same fertilizing value 

In general, the phosphoric acid content of the 
grasses increased as the rate of phosphate applica¬ 
tion was increased The heavier applications of 
tnple superphosphate doubled the phosphoric acid 
content of the grasses and provided adequate phos¬ 
phorus for range cattle in normal seasons 

The application of phosphates apparently did not 
affect the protein content of grasses 

The application of approximately aoo pounds of 
48 percent triple superphosphate per acre in 1941 
was effective in increasing the yield and phosphorus 
content of pasture forage for 4 or 5 years This 
amount of phosphate was profitable and is rccom 
mended where ranchmen can use it to advantage 
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Appendix XVIII 

game conservation and 
management 


by V. W Lehmann 

V\L came has perhaps received more turkey were trapped and ££*£*££ 

attention on the King Ranch than °n ‘ y Gertrudis and Laureles divisions, and 1m- 
other private ownership in North Al "“ notations in the 1930’s added Nilgai an- 

Purposeful conservation started a ou 9^ P Cuban guinea (Numtda sp ) 

when Caesar Kleberg suggested and the MV ^ N(mas 

Habitat improvement also received attcn- 

tion Observing that game, particularly wild 

turkey, were often most numerous near 


the neck or head 
2 Bobwhites (CoUnus cirgimonus texanus) 
should not be fired into on initial covey 


Wlien —00 J 

King Ranch applied a hunting code de 
signed to increase sport and reduce cnp 

pling loss The code’s provisions included ^ _ _ 

1 Deer (Odocotleus texanus) and turkey wlndmd l storage tanks which leaked, thus 
(ileleaerts gallopaoo intermedia) should Vlding water at ground level, Caesar 
be hunted with rifles only, and shot in K i e berg, Richard M Kleberg, Sr and Robert 

.1_t Kleberg, Jr, modified at least thirty-three 

wells to provide continuous drinking facili¬ 
ties Caesar Kleberg was among the first m 
me South Texas to build fenced areas and brush 

3 Deer hunting should end when rutting shelters for quail, more than a score of 

reached a peak (usuaUy about December fenced sheUc r belts, still useful to both livc- 

1 stock and game, were planted by Robert 

4 Game should not be hunted at waterings ] Klcberg , Jr , m the 1930 s Meanwhile 

or 0tlier concentration places, and m ^ ranges 0 f the King Ranch improved 

times of drought or other emergency natura U y for deer, javel.na, and turkey as 

!«. 8 - «;• “"2 

the Texas legislature in 19 = 5 . 4 4 3 4 f ucc i e ded the original tall climax grasses 

of the King R inch were closed to aU hunting “ ncrease game were suc- 

undcr die program Ranch pers wardens CCSS (J Although wild turkey were a ranty 
operated closely with sta b « n a nd deer were practically nil, m- 

111 patrolling and protection was the pillar xvtr / appar Jby 1320 

of early conservation ettorts both deer and turkey were suf- 

Orgaiuztd predator con red b^g^ ^ J lent 0 „ Nonas to provide good hunting 
the hiring of a tripper for %vQtk and , surplus for restocking In 1945 , “>P 

J,' m 9 ^t aeuvity b> .945 W.ld densities were a turkey .0 approximately 
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thirty acres and a deer to approximately 
twenty two acres in the most heavily pop¬ 
ulated oak range Bobwhites, on the other 
hand, exhibited no gradual build up^ High 
populations were phenomena of “wet” years 
and low populations occurred after dry 
breeding seasons, this was observed as 
early as 1916 

By the early 1940’s, Robert J Kleberg, Jr, 
was convinced that wildlife might be de¬ 
veloped into a major auxiliary crop on much 
South Texas rangeland In 1946 an inten¬ 
sified research management program was 
begun under the direction of the writer to 
test that thesis 

The initial management technique was 
intensified coyote bobcat control A perma¬ 
nent control staff, increased to four men 
and periodically assisted by other wildlife 
workers, used poison baits, cyanide guns 
(coyote getters),* and steel traps to take a 
minimum of 1,754 coyotes pnor to game 
breeding in 1946 In 1946 and 1947 more 
than a.ooo bobcats and coyotes per year 
were removed from the King Ranch, these 
kills were four times heavier than in any 
previous year They changed the faunal 
status of large predators to real scarcity 
Subsequent annual harvests of approxi 
mately 1,000 animals per year maintained 
low populations 

Small predators—rattlesnakes, wild house 
cats, skunks, opossums, badgers and rac 
coons—also received attention, but only 
periodically and in local areas which pro 
vided exceptional nesting cover for wild 
turkeys and bobwhites Annual reductions 
amounting to about 80 per cent of original 
populations were effected by systematic den 
poisoning with cyanide “A” dust adminis 
tered with foot pumps, selective trapping, 
and night hunting with dogs 


The quality of woody cover for bobwhites 
was improved on about 250,000 acres of 
sandy semi prairie by half-cuttingt approx¬ 
imately 75000 desert shrubs, principally 
mesquite, granjcno, and huisache (Acacia 
famesiana) 

On experimental areas aggregating ap¬ 
proximately 15,000 acres, where shrubs 
suitable for half-cutting were scarce or 
absent, woody cover for bobwhites was 
improved in key situations by building 
approximately 500 brush shelters Expen 
mental plantings of approximately 10,000 
shrubs and vines of twenty one vaneties 
were largely unsuccessful, but living fences 
of three vaneties of cactus (Opuntia hnd - 
heunert, Opuntia leptocaulis, and Opuntta 
hndheimcn spp ) were established on ap¬ 
proximately sixty five miles of inside cross 
fences 

Feed for bobwhite, mourning dove, and 
wild turkey was increased locally by strip 
plowing From twenty to sixty miles of 
combination food strips and fire guards 
were disced annually on the Santa Gertrudis 

• The “coyote-getter” was first emplojed m South 
Texas on the King Ranch. The device consists of 
three mam parts a metal tube about one inch u* 
diameter and six inches long a firing device, and a 
“top” containing a 38 caliber pistol cartridge loaded 
with cyanide salts When set, only the top protrudes 
above the ground, about three inches, it is baited 
with a mixture of decayed meat, beav er castor, arti¬ 
ficial musk and mineral 01L When the co>ote grasps 
the top of the getter with its mouth and exerts an 
upward pull, the cartridge fires the charge of cya 
rude salts Death is usually almost instantaneous. 
Because an upward pull is required for firing 
coyote-getters can be used around livestock water 
ings where traps would be impractical because of 
trampling. 

1 “Half-cutting" is the partial se> enng of trunks 
or lateral branches of trees or shrubs to provide low 
cover 
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Division On the other hand, extensive 
efforts to increase game feed by planting, 
cultivation, and fertilization were largely 
unsuccessful because rainfall was often 

In the almost continuous drought of 
1950 - 1955 , turkeys and bobwhites were 
sometimes fed experimentally on the San a 
Gertrudis Division with domestic grain 
supplied in oil drum feeders or scattered 

from moving vehicles in the middles of 

ranch roads , , , . 

Fifty-five inside windmills which did not 
already supply ground water for game were 
modified by piping water to nearby ponds 
about ten feet in diameter and sloping t 
about four feet in depth jinking ponds 
for game were fenced to exclude cattle, and 
seepage was reduced by Akwaseal or con¬ 
crete A herd of North American antelope 
(Antilocapra amencana) was established y 
a transplant on the Laureles Division 

Simultaneous with management, appro¬ 
priate census techniques were developed 
and game was periodically inventoried The 
first year-long Texas studies based on crop 
and/or paunch examinations were com¬ 
pleted for deer and bobwhites DennisTllege 
determined the breeding cycle of deer by 

sssacrssass: 

of helminth parasdes bobwhlte empha- 

of was established for the first 


t,me Don Luthy tested various fish census 
methods Bough fish were periodically re¬ 
duced by poisoning, and extensive turbidity 
reduction tests, all unsuccessful, were made 
on many artificial lakes Predator stomachs 
were periodically coUected and analyzed 
Johnston inventoried the flora of major 
sod types Pad cacti (Opuntm Imdlmmcn 
and Opuntia hndhemer, spp ) were proven 
to be valuable living fence species for the 
Southwest In plantations where yields of 
74 770 pounds per acre were obtained after 
only tvvo and a half years, three kinds 
of prickly pear were proven valuable 
emergency cattle feed," which would allow 
pasture deferment and hence range im¬ 
provement on a practical basis. 

During the first five years of intensified 

research-management, from 1946 to 1950, 
basic land use did not change and rainfall 
over the King Ranch os a whole was about 
average, ranging from 25 to 3 * mches P“ 
year Records for the Kingsville area indicate 
precipitation 15 todies above the annua 
average From mid-1950 through 1955 land 
use was changed to a degree affecting game 
populations in brush country, about 150,000 
acres of brush land were largely cleared 
Severe drought prevailed Over the entire 
ranch, rainfall ranged from 7 9 to 20 6 inches 
below tlie annual averages, as much as 32 
mches below in the Kingsville area. There¬ 
fore, during the ten-year period opportuni¬ 
ties were especially favorable for de enni, - 
me Wildlife production potentials of South 
Texas rangeland under extreme as well as 
mean conditions 

The production potentials of South Texas 
rangeland for dter and turkey and javelin 1 


• 438 7 to 955 4 mlcToarims of Vitamin A lxr 
gram of green pad. according to J '• Dcndy, Tie.il 

lltsearch Foundation 
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were found to be high Although substantial 
javehna populations were not inventoried 
with satisfying exactness, deer attained peak 
densities of one to about 4 6 acres in brush- 
land range, predominately oak, and one per 
twelve acres in predominately mesquite 
brushland Peak densities of wild turkey 
were one to four acres in oak brush land 
and one to about fifteen acres in mesquite 
range These were significant populations 
On one study area of 140,000 acres of 
predominately oak range, for example, the 
1949 population was approximately 30,000 
deer, 35000 turkey and an undetermined 
number of javelinas Thus, considering the 
cattle population at about 8,000 head, the 
deer and turkey were more than eight times 
as abundant With deer weighing an aver¬ 
age of 100 pounds and turkeys averaging 
fifteen, their gross live weight was about 
3,525,000 pounds — more than twenty five 
pounds of game for each acre of land 
Assuming that 175 acres of range should 
be allowed a cow, the calf crop would be 
80 per cent and calves would average 500 
pounds at weamng time — all generous 
assumptions for the territory under con¬ 
sideration — its theoretical annual produc¬ 
tion potential for veal was 3,200,000 pounds 
per year, or 22 9 pounds per acre In 1949, 
a harvest of one half of the deer and two- 
thirds of the turkey would have produced 
about 1,879980 pounds of game, or 134 
pounds per acre —more than one half the 
theoretical production of veal Came harvest 
of that magnitude would hardly have been 
excessive since it could have been directed 
principally at turkey gobblers, which out- 

• Richard B Davis A Study of Some Interrela 
tion&hips of a Notice South Texas Range Us Cattle 
and Us Deer {Doctoral dissertation, Texas A fle M 
College, 1952) 


numbered hens one and one half to one, 
and at buck deer, which were approximately 
as numerous as does 

Because twelve deer, aggregating 1,200 
pounds, were found to be the approximate 
range equivalent of one steer weighing 1,000 
pounds and because oak range appeared to 
have a greater sustained carrying capacity 
for deer and turkey than for cattle, it was 
concluded that some sections of oak range 
might be managed for a higher average 
poundage yield of game than of cattle 
Big game presently has greater unit value 
than slaughter calves and probably greater 
future value as well 

The immediate productive potentials of 
southwestern rangeland appeared to be less 
for bobwhites than for deer, wild turkey, 
and javelina. True enough, densities which 
may be saturation for bobwhites as a species 
(1 e, four quail per acre in late summer and 
early fall, one quail per two acres in late 
fall and winter, and one bird per four acres 
in spring and early summer) were obtained 
over appreciable areas in all excepting ex¬ 
tremely dry years There were many quail 
numerically A bird per four acre density 
in a part of Canelo Pasture produced an 
all time field trial record of more than 100 
coveys raised per day during the National 
Amateur Field Trial Championship of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1949 

While protection from over-killing by man 
and large predators appeared as the key to 
higher average deer populations in brushy 
range under present usage, and protection 
plus water improvement and occasional 
emergency feeding were generally followed 
by turkey increase in both oak and tall mes- 
quite brushland, quail management was not 
consistently productive This was because 
rainfall and grazing pressure, individually 
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or m combination, were often limiting The 
application of specific bobwhite manage¬ 
ment techniques such as strip P S' 
half-cut trees, predator control, water in. 
provement, ct cetera, were considerede™- 
nomically worthwhile in * a “ d y orazcd'to 


after the fall (usually October) “shuffle t 
Deer and turkey populations cannot be 
regulated by man because masting state 
law prohibits the harvest of females thus 
insuring eventual overpopulation and die¬ 
off wherever natural limiting processes are 
_ . ■._n.mil rind turkey popu- 


jment, et cetera, whereV er natural lmuung 

cally worthwhile in sandy mesqm e ved Qua ,l and turkey popu- 

semi-prame and in sandy prairie -t w h, c h ^ not harvested when at 

sustain a flora approximately 50 p cen ‘a , ---'fUnhar- 

tall perennial grasses Although the amoun 
of sandy semi-praine rangeland in South 
Texas is large, that grazed to sustain hig 
quality range flora is not large , 

While the productive potentials of Soutl 
Texas rangeland for game are apprec.ab e 


lations WlllU' - ; . V T Trxlnr 

annual peaks are merely wasted Unhar¬ 
vested deer populations not only destroy 
themselves, but render the range less pro¬ 
ductive for future generations of deer, other 

^Recognition of the important difference 


Texas rangeland for game are appreciate, laws appropriate for tne Harvest 

it must be remembered that all sld>stantia of re ]atively low game populations produced 
wildlife populations exist under threa accidentally and regulations appropriatei for 

rapid and severe reduction by severe h t o£ high game populations pro- 

. r tor _ r 11.. Vxorxn clnw 111 Texas, 


rapid and severe rcuuwww.. 
drought In the winter of 1950-195 1 ' 
example, it was estimated that tull f 9 B , 
cent of all the bobwlutes and scaled quad 
(Calipepia squamata costuiiogust is) m 
South Texas died of nutritional deficienaes 
during a period of sixty days Mor a lty 
also severe in turkeys and )avel.na and deer 
an estimated xz.ooo deer were lost on the 
Santa Gertrudis Division of the &n 8 Ba "“ 
alone Severe drought is a recurring e 
of South Texas climate and has been 
long as man has wntten recor 

Although game increases na! tu f^ d 
those years when rainfall «; f^orable and 
increase may be stimulated by manag ’ 
there can be no avoidance of periodic 
wastage under present conditions „ 
because existing game laws o no 
man to effect often necessary populatioi 

“Specifically, existing game laws do allow 
quail harvest until December 1, or tuny 
thirty days after peak fall population^ m < the 

best ranges are reduced about 75 pe 

a myriad of factors operating dun g ^ 


accidentally anu - rr - A 

the harvest of high game populations pro¬ 
duced purposefully has been slow in Texa , 
burnt ifdeveloping Authority to set seasons 
and bag limits on the basis of game popula- 
Uons and fluctuating habitats has been 
transferred to the Texas Game and Fish 
Commission by the state legislature in the 
instance of sixty six counties, doe harvests 
on a carefully controlled permit basis have 
been successfully conducted in several coun- 
Ces of the Texas lull country for three 
seasons Implementation of existing laws to 
allow universal population control wher¬ 
ever and whenever needed would stimulate 
game management by private landowners 
That would benefit game and man as 
well 


• Note the translation of the Santa Gertrudis d= 
, a Gotland grant, Appendix II, Volume I, of this 

nenod when mtra specific psychological 
, uons-Xvardly evidenced by excessive nervens 
tensions ° and gcncra l unrest-are strong 

to^he extent of outweighing tangibleh^itat con¬ 
siderations, even including unlimited food 
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Appendix XIX 

EXTANSION OUTSIDE OF TEXAS 

the kinc ^ tnr-iis 

^ch Je confronted the ranch during the past two decades. 


Pennsylvania Division 

Fob many YEAns the King Ranch had 
from time to time pastured large numbers 
of cattle in grazing areas in other parts 
of the country, principally Oklahoma and 
Kansas, as a grass conservation measure, 
lightening the loads on Texas pastures dur¬ 
ing the hot summer months and periods or 
severe drought. 

Pennsylvania as the location of King 
Ranch operations in the North had its 
beginning in a close friendship etween 
Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., and Plunket Stewart, 
who had substantial landholdings in western 
Chester County. The Stewart land was used 
primarily for fox hunting, althoug r * 
Stewart had also pastured numerous stocKer 
steers in this area. He showed these prop 
erties to Mr. Kleberg, suggesting that tie 
might like to try a few of his Texas cattle 
there: It would be a useful place to prepare 
them for market. 

The reports on an inspection of the Penn¬ 
sylvania lands by members of the rancn 
staff and the response of test herds were 
highly favorable. The rainfall in the area 
was uniform; it was believed that if the 
pastures were properly limed and phospha- 
ted they could be converted into one of the 
finest fattening areas in the Unite . a * 
The location offered distinct marketing ad¬ 
vantages: The opportunity to introduce beet 


from Santa Certrudis cattle into the large 
eastern consumer centers. If cattle could be 
properly finished in that area a great deal 
could be saved by the prevention of shrink¬ 
age and bruising en route to the packers. 

In 1946 the ranch purchased 4300 acres 
near Coatsville, in Chester County, and the 
Buck and Doe Run Valley Farms became 
a working unit of the King Ranch. The 
development in modern retail marketing 
methods for beef made it increasingly im¬ 
portant to prepare cattle for market at an 
early age, at acceptable weight and with 
a higher finish, which involves some grain 
feeding. The Pennsylvania properties were 
well adapted to this purpose. Landholdings 
were increased and intensive pasture im¬ 
provement measures were inaugurated. 

At the present time the King Ranch is 
marketing about 5000 steers a year from 
this area. It started by finishing three-year- 
old cattle, but is now finishing cattle before 
they are two-year-olds, with the goal of 
having them ready for market at a weight 
of 1050 pounds and in condition to grade 
from good to choice. 

The ranch owns about 9200 acres in Penn¬ 
sylvania and leases an additional 2500 acres. 
The carrying capacity of the lush pastures 
on the Buck and Doe Run Valley Farms 
is phenomenal compared to the Texas di¬ 
visions of the ranch, particularly during 
drought years. 



Kentuchj Division 
The 68 o-acbe Bluegrass farm near Lex¬ 
ington, Kentucky, was purchased in No¬ 
vember, 1946, to further the King Ranch’s 
racing and horse breeding program, and to 
serve as a safe place to keep a nucleus breed 
herd of the ranch’s new breed of cattle as 
insurance in the event the then current 
outbreak of hoof-and-mouth disease in 
Mexico should spread across the border into 
South Texas 

The ranch had been racing Thorough¬ 
breds for some years on eastern tracks and 
found it was continually boarding mares 
in Kentucky for breeding to Kentucky 
stallions or boarding horses which were 
recovering from injury or unsoundness re¬ 
sulting from training As the ranch’s racing 
enterprise developed, it became obvious 
that it would be easier to fill the books of 
King Ranch-developed stallions in Kentucky 
than m Texas 

Not only did the Kentucky farm serve as 
a place of refuge for Santa Gertrudis cattle, 
as one of the great breeding centers of the 
world, Kentucky was a natural place to 
display the new breed As an added divi¬ 
dend of the operation, the response of that 
Kentucky herd was the initial demonstration 
that in comparison with other breeds Santa 
Ccrtrudis cattle show excellent results under 
mild climatic conditions and on lush pas 
tures, as well as in the hot, dry climate of 
Texas which prompted the breed 

At the present time the King Ranch runs 
about two hundred Santa Gertrudis cattle 
on the Kentucky farm It stands six of its 
stallions and keeps about forty brood mares 
there Most of the foals from these mares, 
after \v caning, arc sent to the headquarters 
division mTexas for development and train¬ 
ing along v. ith the foals bom on the ranch 


Foreign Expansion 
The acceptance of the Santa Gertrudis 
breed by cattlemen and breeders brought 
problems to the King Ranch as the demand 
for the breed jumped the borders of the 
United States. Experience proved that it 
prospered in such countries as Mexico, Peru, 
Cuba, Costa Rica, Colombia, the Virgin 
Islands, Guatemala, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, 
the Hawaiian Islands, Australia and Brazi 
There was demand for the new breed from 
foreign cattlemen, as a means of increasing 
beef production in their respective countries 
It became apparent to the King Ranch 
that the cost of exporting bulls to some of 
the countries, particularly those as far away 
as Australia and Brazil, was materially 
interfering with the opportunity of doing a 
volume business in those countries Often 
the transportation cost was as much as half 
the value of the animal involved In addi¬ 
tion, the King Ranch felt it important that 
in more vital beef producing areas the ranch 
should control the breeding of purebred 
herds so that the breed would have the 
maximum opportunity to show its true ment 
in these new environments 

During the course of foreign expansion 
the King Ranch’s policy has been to par¬ 
ticipate in foreign projects through joint 
ventures, mutually financed with citizens 
and industries of the countries concerned 

Australia 

The first step in expansion abroad was 
a long one, all the way across the Pacific 
and down under to Australia In 193a the 
King Ranch had shipped a Santa Gertrudis 
bull to the government of the Common¬ 
wealth of Australia to be used for experi¬ 
mental purposes Results were encouraging 
Interest grew over the potentialities of the 
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new breed Some Australian cattlemen and 
breeders thought the Santa Certrudis breed 
might he the answer to some of Australia s 
beef production problems The King Ranc 1 
was approached by some of the nation s 
leading breeders 

After much talk, many conferences and 
a visit to Australia by Mr Kleberg in 195 ^. 
two Australian companies were formed 
King Ranch (Australia) Proprietary Ltd 
and Associated Stations Proprietary t 
King Ranch (Australia) bought a prop¬ 
erty comprised of 7560 acres, known as 
•Risdon," approximately fifteen miles from 
Warwick, Queensland This property was 
for the purebred Santa Certrudis herd which 
was to be sent to Australia for stu ca 
breeding The stock in King Ranch (Au - 
tralia) u owned by the King Ranch S r 

Rupert Clarke, Peter Baillieu, Samuel Hor¬ 
dern and W S Robinson It was agreed tlia 
as part of its capital contribution to the 
company the King Ranch was to suppty 
cattle and stand the expense of deliver! g 
them to the company in Australia 

After an exasperating period of vaccinat- 
ing and untanghng export red tape, ®oa 
Santa Gertrudis heifers and 73 
were loaded into cattle cars rom the Caesiw 
pens just outside of Kingsville in May 195 * 

The shipment arrived in Cahlorniaintime 

to be tied up in the cars for 

cause of a dock strike then in prop* 

cars had to be washed and 

day, the cattle suffered in * J 

Feeding was a problem and 

cowboys had to stay on ““ N ® aoage ment 

for the duration of*a^,k^ 

" £“ “a.= 


Matson Lines Finally the Sierra sailed at 
10 30 on the morning of July 31, i 95 2 . ™ Ul 
the first shipment of purebred Santa Ger¬ 
trudis cattle for Australia Additional ship¬ 
ments were made of 12 heifers and 41 bulls 
At the first Australian auction sale ot 
Santa Gertrudis bulls, held at Risdon on 
November 14 , 195*. ‘ welve bu ! ls TV”,? 
at an average of $*595 P“ bead wh “*’ 
according to the Queensland Primary Pro¬ 
ducers’ Co operative Association Ltd , con¬ 
stituted "Australian team record f “ 
breed ’ At subsequent annual auctions die 
nnces paid for Santa Gertrudis bulls equaled 
or surpassed the first year’s bidding Sixteen 
bulls were sold in 1953. *e following year 
twelve went on the market, the first Aus¬ 
tralian-bred Santa Gertrudis bulls 

Associated Stations Proprietary Ltd - 
240,640 acres composed of New Twin 
Hills” and ’Elgin Downs," two properties 
located near Clermont, Queensland- was 
established for commercial cattle breeding 
This is a joint venture between the King 
Ranch and Swift Australian Company 
Pronnetary Ltd The stock in Associated 
Stations is owned by the King Ranch Swift 
Australian Co Pty S* R upert Clmke, 

Samuel Hordern, Peter Baillieu, W S Rob- 
inson and W S Harris 

Sir Rupert Clarke is the chairman and 
managing director of both of the Australian 
companies He is assisted by A W Talbot 
and C W Travers, both of the Swift 
Australian Co 

Robert J Kleberg, Jr, summed up the 
hopes for the Australian operation at the 
King Ranch Centennial Conference in 
October, 1953 , , 

while the coastal fringes of Australia arc 
seasonally lush and at tunes about as green as the 
British Isles, much of Australia is m the hot, dry 
tropics While European breeds do very well 
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indeed m the cooler and greener areas, they do not 
do so well in these tropics In the hot summer 
months they run considerable sun temperatures 
We believe that a breed like the Santa Gertrudis, 
which has a high heat tolerance and which runs 
little or no sun temperature, which fares well in the 
tropics, is tick resistant, carries a good beef carcass, 
matures at an earlier age, and under similar condi 
tions where it has been tried has been 15 to 20 per 
cent heavier than the British breeds at the same 
age-when such a breed is crossed and used to grade 
up the fine Shorthorn cattle, which I saw in many 
areas of Australia greater beef production for the 
Commonwealth should result. 

Cuba 

The king ranch’s second foreign enter¬ 
prise was across the Florida Straits in Cuba, 
but it was already familiar ground so far 
as Santa Gertrudis cattle were concerned 
Since before the turn of the century Colonel 
Harry Maud and E J Barker had been 
partners in a cattle operation at Moron, 
Camaguey, Cuba, on the Island of Tun- 
guano They had expenenced indifferent 
success by the use of Brahman bulls and 
"a few Red Polls ” 

In 1936 Colonel Maud, who had known 
Robert J Kleberg, Sr, m the early 1900’s, 
renewed an old fnendship with the King 
Ranch He wrote Robert ] Kleberg, Jr, 
mquinng about the possibility of purchasing 
"half a dozen to a dozen of your young 
Santa Gertrudis bulls” Colonel Maud and 
Mr Barker visited the ranch and completed 
negotiations for the purchase On December 
29, 1936, thirty-five yearling bulls were 
shipped to Cuba, the first lot of Santa Ger- 
trudis cattle to be sold abroad 

Experience with this herd provided the 
first practical evidence that the Santa Ger¬ 
trudis breed would do extremely well in a 
tropical area Other Cuban breeders ob- 
• See Appendix XVII 


tamed bulls from the Barker herd and from 
the King Ranch It shortly became obvious 
that Santa Gertrudis blood was contributing 
much to improve the beef producing quail- 
ties of Cuban cattle 

On November 26, 195 °» George A Braga, 
whose family had been prominent in the 
Cuban sugar business for many years, sent 
one of his top executives, Michael J P 
Malone, to the King Ranch to discuss the 
possibility of a joint cattle venture on some 
of the properties owned by the various sugar 
businesses, particularly the Manat! Sugar 
Company. 

As a result of this conference Robert J 
Kleberg, Jr, Leroy G Denman, Jr, and 
other ranch representatives made the first 
of several trips to Cuba with Mr Braga an 
Mr Malone to inspect the properties under 
consideration Suggestions were made by 
Mr Kleberg on the possibilities of working 
out a joint venture which, on March 12, 
1952, developed into an agreement between 
the King Ranch and the Manat! Sugar 
Company This agreement resulted in the 
formation of the Cuban corporation, Com 
pariia Ganadera Becerra, S A , on May 12. 
Initially the King Ranch held twenty five 
per cent of the stock and the Manati Sugar 
Company owned seventy five per cent In 
March, 1955, a supplemental agreement 
made ownership a fifty-fifty proposition 
In May, 1952, Compania Ganadera Be¬ 
cerra employed Lowell H Tash, who had 
been active m phosphorus feeding experi¬ 
ments on the King Ranch" and had a great 
deal of practical experience with the ranch s 
operation, as manager of the Cuban com¬ 
pany, a capacity in which he has continued 
Mr Malone is president of the organization 
The initial area involved in May, 195 2 > at 
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the start of operations was approximately 
30,741 acres, located in both Oriente and 
Camaguey provinces Subsequent y, on 
March 10, 1955. ™ additional 5671 acres 
were purchased, and on June 29 a PP r 
imately 2321 acres were added At the 
present tune the company has shg y m 
than 40,000 acres of which about 1 acr ^ 
are a sugar cane farm which was withm the 
area of one of the purchases 

On April 11. 1959 . the first shipment of 
bulls, heifers and horses, along wi 
D 8 tractors, fencing material, and other 
equipment left Houston on t e 
Ujkes for Manati, Cuba Cattle and horse 
stock were shipped as follows 

April 11,1952 79 yearling bulls 

1 151 Santa Gertrudis heifers 

(commercial) 

30 mares 

18 Quarter Horses 
2, stallions 

May 17 ,1952 280 Santa Gertrud* heifers 

(commercial ) 

June 16,1952 270 Santa Gertrud* heifers 

(commercial) 

On December 13, * 955 . a 
was flown down from the King a 
heifers and 3 bulls An additional 5 ° 
bred Santa Gertrud* cows were p 

fromE J Barker for the breeding herein 

February, 1956. lb 13 manager ot * x _ 
operation reported a population PP 
imately 45 °o head of cattle 
of which about 1500 are Santa G 

After h* appointment, Lowe Tash pro 
ceedefl rapitliy with the ^vd— * 
this area into a ranching en erp c J im atc, 
except for differences impose ^ t 

is quite similar in design and operation 


the King Ranch in Texas The headquarters 
ranch bears the name “Becerra TheRun- 
mn g W inverted with a bar under it ^ * 
used as a brand It * anticipated that the 
venture will build to more than 10,000 cattle 
To date the most serious problem en¬ 
countered in Cuba has been the control of 
an obnoxious brush known as marabu Much 
work has been necessary, not only to control 
marabu but to eliminate other brush and 
weeds The brush clearing machines de¬ 
veloped by the King Ranch in Texas have 
proved exceedingly useful fc ^ spnng of 
iq=3 after a visit to Brazil, Robert J Kle 
berg Jr, suggested the importation of a 
Brazilian gr»K, ColomSo (Pan,cum mart- 
mum) A thousand kilos (2204 6 pounds) of 
seed were purchased The South American 
grass has done very well at Becerra, as well 
fs m Other parts of the island where it has 

been tried , 

It was after the conversion of jungle 
growth to first class grazing land and the 
fencing of pastures with wire net fence diat 
the King Ranch began to move some of its 
high quality purebred Santa Gertrudis cattle 
into the country In addition to cattle herds, 
the ranch has establ*hed a herd of King 
Ranch Quarter Horses, since they appear 
to be well suited to Cuban ranching needs 
The most recent development on the 
Cuban scene has been the production on 
the ranch of Sumner Pingree, at Ermita 
of the first choice and prime steers-graded 
according to American standards-which, so 
far as is known, have been produced 111 the 
tropics Th* was additional verification ot 
the value of Santa Gertrud* blood under 
tropical conditions 

In addition to Mr Barker and Mr Pingree, 
among the earliest Cuban breeders to pro- 
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duce high quality Santa Gertrudis cattle, 
both for breeding and commercial purposes, 
were Federico Castellanos, Estanislao del 
Valle and Alvaro Sanchez 

One of the greatest attractions of the 
ranching development in Cuba has been 
the fact that the country produces barely 
enough beef for its own consumption The 
sugar business has been curtailed in Cuba, 
and it appears that the land lends itself 
next bcst-if not best-to cattle production 
From the pioneering experiences of Mr 
Barker and other early breeders, the use 
of purebred Santa Gertrudis bulls on the 
Brahman and Brahman type cattle of Cuba 
will increase both quality and quantity of 
beef The hope is that volume introduction 
of Santa Gertrudis blood into Cuba will 
step up beef production to the point of 
benefit to the national economy 

In going into the Cuban enterprise, the 
King Ranch was aware of an additional 
attractive possibility Cuba is to some extent 
a gateway into and out of South America, 
certainly it has served as a testing ground 
for the new breed of cattle under tropical 
conditions It was felt that once purebred 
Santa Gertrudis become available in suffi 
cient number and have been exposed to 
tropical diseases and the fever tick, the 
ranch can help supply the South American 
demand 

Brazil 

In 1953 ROBEnT j KLEBERG, jr, as pres 
ident of the King Ranch corporation, was 
invited to Brazil by A. Thomas Taylor, of 
International Packers Ltd, to survey the 
cattle situation m Brazil Together they 
made an extensive inspection tnp through 
the states of Sao Paulo, Mato Grosso and 
Minas Gerais by private plane and auto¬ 


mobile International Packers subsidiary, 
Companlna Swift do Brasil, S A, had al¬ 
ready developed a 54 ooo-acrc operation 
near Rancliena, State of Sao Paulo, a fine 
ranching property with wonderful grazing 
on which they were fattening some 20,000 
cattle, mostly steers 

This ranch had at one time been part of 
a ranclung venture which had been stocked 
with Shorthorn cattle The venture was a 
failure, and it is now known that the failure 
was because Shorthorn cattle were not 
adaptable to climatic and range conditions 
prevalent m the area 

As a result of the trip made by Mr 
Kleberg and Mr Taylor, the King Ranch 
organized a subsidiary Brazilian company 
known as King Ranch do Brasil, S A, and 
this company entered into a joint agreement 
with Companhia Swift do Brasil, an agree¬ 
ment involving cattle land already owned 
by the Brazilian company and land to be 
purchased Kmg Ranch do Brasil acquired 
properties totaling about 70 000 acres Mos¬ 
quito, the southernmost, 34 469 acres, For¬ 
mosa, 16 650 acres, and in joint ownership 
with Swift a 42,228 acre tract known as 
Brasilandia—all located in the southwest 
comer of the State of Sao Paulo on the Rio 
Paranapanema These various purchases 
brought the total of all the lands included 
in the agreement to approximately 147,000 
acres 

In addition to the land, the King Ranch 
and Swift do Brasil supplied either capital 
or cattle of equivalent value Swift do Brasil 
was named to manage the operation and the 
Kmg Ranch agreed to furnish a herd of 
purebred cattle from the King Ranch in 
Texas and give technical advice on breeding 
up the Brazilian cattle 

In January, 1954, thirty four Santa Ger 
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trudis bulls and 225 heifers were shipped 
from the King Ranch to Brazil. The follow¬ 
ing month an additional shipment was made 
of 113 bulls, 7 Quarter Horse mares and 
1 stallion, Saltillo Jr. In March of 1955 there 
was another shipment of 125 bulls. 


At the present time the joint ranching 
venture has something over 30,000 cattle on 
its 147,000 acres. The ultimate goal is to run 
in excess of 60,000 head on this land, ap¬ 
proaching or even surpassing the productive 
capacity of the King Ranch’s Texas'lands. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

1 ‘What I Live For” was written by George 
Linnaeus Banks (1821-1881), an English editor, 
song wnter, dramatist and social reformer. This 
poem is believed to have first appeared in a 
Liverpool newspaper. In 1865 it was included 
in a volume of poetry by Banks and his wife, 
Daisies in the Grass, it has also appeared under 
the title “My Ann” Its lines were frequently 
quoted by platform and pulpit orators of the 
late nineteenth century 

* “Estate of Richard King, Deceased Order 
Admitting Will to Probate,” August 4, 1885, 
Probate Minutes, Nueces County, Vol F, pp 
20-11. 

s Same, p 11 

4 Same 

5 ‘ Estate of Richard King, Deceased Inventory 
and Appraisement ” See Appendix X, Vol I 

6 It is impossible at this late date to arrive at 
an exact total of Captain King’s indebtedness 
The Wells Papers contain numerous references 
to notes and debts, but existing records are far 
from sufficient to reconstruct anything like an 
exact accounting 

7 Quotations are from correspondence in the 
Wells Papers 

‘ Collins” referred to Collins Station, about five 
miles east of present-day Alice, the mailing ad¬ 
dress for the ranch The ranch’s letterhead of 
that day earned the inscription “King’s Rancho, 
Santa Gertrudis, Collins, Nueces County, Texas ” 

8 Wells Papers 

9 He was christened Johann Christian Justus 
Robert Kleberg 

** As quoted by Brown, Indian Wars and Pio¬ 
neers of Texas, p 289 

“ Biographical matenal on the Kleberg family 
was taken from Gilbert Ciddings Benjamin, The 
Germans In Texas, A Study m Immigration 
(Philadelphia, 1909), pp 14*17. Rudolph Leo¬ 
pold Bicsele, The History of the German Settle¬ 
ment m Texas, 1831-1861 (Austin, 193 °). Don 
H Biggers, German Pioneers in Texas (Fred* 


Notes for Chapter XIII 
pages 469 — 482 
encksburg, 1925), p xi, Sain Houston Dixon 
and Louis Wiltz Kemp, The Heroes of San 
Jacinto (Houston, 1932), pp 179, 194, Rosalie 
von Roeder Kleberg, "Some of My Early Expe¬ 
riences m Texas,” Quarterly of the Texas State 
Historical Association, Vol I (July, 1897), pp 
297 * 3 0 3 . same, Vol II (April, 1898), pp 170- 
173, Rudolph Kleberg, “Biography of Rosalie 
von Roeder Kleberg," (apparently prepared for 
inclusion m a family history), Fuhnore, pp 162- 
164, Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 
pp 289-295, Frank W Johnson, A History of 
Texas and Texans (Chicago, 1914), Vol IV, 
pp 1629-1630, and other standard sources of 
biographical data on Texas pioneers 
“ Literally "The Red Estate ” 

13 Prior to World War II the Sack family pub¬ 
lished a family history every ten years, Das 
Stlberne Buck (The Silver Book), so called be¬ 
cause the background of the family coat of arms 
was silver The last edition was m 1936 Lilly 
Hohfeld Mooney, a member of the Sack family 
wrote 

This project is not the biography of ati individual but 
of a family a family unique in the world from the stand 
point of family solidarity It is the history of the famous 
Sack family which originated in Germany and is now 
spread over six continents, thirty-two countries, and six 
hundred and one cities In our own country members of 
the family are to be found in twenty four states, and in 
fourteen counties of Texas where they became pioneers 
and empire builders 

In addition to the family history, this old and 
far flung family maintained contact by means 
of a semi-annual paper, Die Taube (The Dove) 
The central figure of the family coat of arms 
was a dove with an olive branch The motto on 
the Sack family coat of arms was Hilft dir selbst, 
so hdft der Gott — God helps him who helps 
himself 

14 Robert J Kleberg, Jr, Our One Hundred 
Years of Ranching — Whats Next? ’ Breeding 
Beef Cattle for Unfavorable Environments, A 
Symposium Presented at the Xing Ranch Cen¬ 
tennial Conference, ed AlbcrtO Rhoad (Austin, 
1955 ). P 223 
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pages 482 — 497 

** Later E B Raymond organized the Raymond 
Town and Improvement Co , in 1904, and estab¬ 
lished Raymondville 

* 6 Alvarado, “Memoirs ” 

*» “Record of Cattle Business, Nueces County, 
Texas," courtesy of James Rowe, Corpus Chrntl 
Caller-Times 

All sales of stock in Nueces County were 
apparently subject to registration by hide and 
cattle inspectors and should, therefore, be in¬ 
cluded in the above cited record However, 
there is definite indication that all sales did not 
get into the record or some of the records have 
since been lost For example, Alvarado’s “Mem¬ 
oirs ’ report the sale of a lot of 2000 head which 
does not appear in the cattle inspectors’ record 
*® The town which would become Alice was 
founded in 1888 as a depot for the San Antonio 
and Aransas Pass Railway Co It was first 
called Bandana, then Kleberg after Alice Kle¬ 
berg, and finally Alice Between 1890 and 1895 
it was an important shipping center for cattle 
’* Ktngscdle Record, July 3, 1929, Ralph W 
Steen, History of Texas (Austin, 1939), p 368 
*° “Dad” Stevens, as quoted by “When Wild 
Horses Were Trapped in City of Kingsville" 
Kingsville Record, July 3, 1929 
" Alvarado, “Memoirs” 

Alvarado’s reference was to Rodolfo Caona, 
the great torero of Mexico who developed a 
cape figure known as the Gaonera Alvarado was 
obviously looking back with a knowledge of the 
present Caona was bom m 1888, about the time 
of this roundup, he did not become a full fledged 
matador de toros until May 21, 1908, he was at 
his height m the late teens and early twenties 
■* Stevens, as cited, Dobie, The Longhorns , 
p 150, Robert J Kleberg, Sr, to Robert J 
Kleberg, Jr 

,J Frank Coodwyn, Life on the King Ranch 
(\cw York, 1951), p 26 
% * Notes in the handwnUng of Mrs Alice Ger- 
trudis King Kleberg, King Ranch vault 


Biographical data on Samuel G. Ragland 
comes from an obituary from an unidentified 
newspaper clipping and from personal interview 
with those who knew him 
Bass, p 66, Ragland's obituary. 

Jot Gunter operated the well known T Anchor 
Ranch and engaged in numerous ranching and 
cattle enterprises In 1901 he entered the real 
estate business in San Antonio, where the Gunter 
Hotel and the Gunter Office Building were 
named for him 

■' Robert J Kleberg, Jr, and Ragland’s obituary, 
*® “Growth and Development of the King 
Ranch," Kingsville Record, July 3, i9 2 9. Prose 
and Poetry of the Lice Stock Industry, p 84 
*• The disease was known but not the cause 
The early outbreak m Pennsylvania followed 
the introduction of cattle from South Carolina 
Virginia (101812) and North Carolina (in 1837 ) 
prohibited the entrance of cattle from Georgia 
and South Carolina between Apnl 1 and No¬ 
vember 1 -T C Richardson, p 315 

30 Robert J Kleberg, Sr, to Robert J Kleberg, Jr 

31 Bass pp 65 70 

3 * Doctor Curtice s investigations proved the cul¬ 
prit to be Margaropus annulatus The findings 
were published in a government bulletin. Pre¬ 
vention and Treatment of Diseases of Cattle 
Doctor Curtice’s early recommendations were 
to immunize by allowing a tick from a diseased 
cow to bite another or by injecting with serum 
made from the blood of infected animals The 
resulting fever was treated by injections of Try¬ 
pan blue EarJy experiments were reported to 
result in ten per cent loss for ninety per cent 
immunity 

33 Mary Whatley Clarke, "Scions of Great King 
Ranch Headed Association," The Cattleman, 
XXXVII (March, 1951), pp 23ff 

34 Same 

31 Robert J Kleberg, Jr, to Tom Lea 
3 ® Clarke, p 66 

37 Wells Papers See Appendix X, Vol I 
3 * Chatfield, p 38 
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39 Considerable information concerning the land 
transactions Is found in the Wells Papers, but 
because of the lack of copies of outgoing cor¬ 
respondence, the story is often fragmentary and 
one sided However, correspondence pertaining 
to acquisitions in the San Juan de Camcitos area 
reveals that the entirety was being laboriously 
pieced together, scrap by scrap, with the conse¬ 
quent maze of legal technicalities See Vol I, 
Chap XI, Nt 18 

40 ‘Power of Attorney Henrietta M King to 
Robert J Kleberg,” Bond and Mortgage Records, 
Nueces County, Vol H, p 400 

41 The close relationslup between James B Wells 
and the Kleberg family is indicated by corre¬ 
spondence m the Wells Papers Robert J Kleberg 
addressed him as ‘ Friend Jim,” Mrs Alice G 
King Kleberg as ‘ Kind Friend, from El Sauz 
E B Raymond wrote him as “Dear Compadre, ’ 
and in later times Caesar Kleberg wrote Dear 
Partner ” Wells named his son Robert for Mr 
Kleberg 

4 * The changes m the law firm membership are 
indicated by letterheads found in the Wells 
Papers See Vol I, Chap VII, Nt 7 

43 Robert J Kleberg, Jr, Our One Hundred 
Years of Ranching, p 224 

44 Mathew John Kivlin to Holland McCombs, 
June 16, 1952 

43 Kingsville Rccoid, July 3, 1929 
48 San Antonio Express, August 13, 1933 
47 For an official government report on the ram- 
making experiments see Sen Ex Doc No 45 
52nd Cong, 1st Scss, A Report of the Special 
Agent of the Department of Agriculture for Mak¬ 
ing Experiments in the Production of Rainfall 
*' Corpus Chnsti Caller, December 21,1900, and 
July 28,1929, Bass, pp SS-93 
** The CorpusCArufi Caller, December 21, 1900, 
rcpoited John G Ktncd), Kolitrt Driscoll and 
Edward C Lasatcr among those who were suc¬ 
cessful!) drilling "ells 

** \ Lit hew John Kivhn to Holland McCombs, 
June lb, 1952 


Notes for Chapters Xlll-XIV-XV 
pages 497 - 534 

CHATTER XIV 

1 Dr Arthur E Spohn married Sarah Josephine 
Kenedy in 1876 

* Except as indicated by notes or m the text, 
details of fact and anecdote for tins chapter have 
been obtained from living members of the family 
or have been taken from letters, notes, and sim¬ 
ilar material on file in the King Ranch vault 

3 In 1881 Captain King placed seventeen Ger¬ 
man carp in the Tranquitas — McCampbell, Saga 
of a Frontier Seaport, p go 

* Richard M Kleberg, Sr, and J T Canales 
5 Goodwyn, pp 137-141 

G Robert J Kleberg, Jr, and Mrs Thomas R 
Armstrong to Tom Lea See Allhands, Gringo 
Builders, p 17, for reproduction of a photograph 

7 Richard Hardmg Davis, The West from a 
Car Window, ’ Harpers Weekly, XXXVI (April 

30, 1892), pp 412-415 

8 Mrs Jeff N Miller to Holland McCombs, 
January 17 1954 

9 In a letter written November 13, 1896, to 
Addie Gillette Chamberlain, wife of Mrs King’s 
youngest brother —King Ranch vault 

Corpus Christi Caller, as quoted by McCainp- 
btll, Saga of a Frontier Seaport, p 51 
“ From an unidentified newspaper clipping in 
the King Ranch vault 

“ McCampbell, Saga of a Frontier Si apart, pp 
i5°-i5i 

0 Corpus Christi Caller, March 15, 1895 

CHATTER XV 

‘ For example, according to available records, 
in July, 1900, Mrs King paid $14 per head for 
1000 heifer calves from the “Texas Land and 
Cat lie Company, Laurcks Ranch-" 

* Wells Papers 

a Details of the transactions arc from King 
Ranch records However, it is not known if the 
sums cited wire the total pawnents for land and 
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improvements alone, with purchases of stock 
being a separate transaction or if a single agree¬ 
ment covered all As noted above, there were 
earlier sales of cattle to Mrs King by the Texas 
Land and Cattle Co There w ere also other finan 
cial transactions For example, there is a canceled 
check in the King Ranch vault dated October 
28,1901, for $166 856 50 The date indicates that 
it could have been a result of the Kleberg-Wells 
meeting with Captain Tod and Mr Ogden It 
might have been a “down payment,” or it could 
have been a purchase of livestock as a separate 
transaction 

4 On September 12, 1901, James B Wells had 
wired Charles Ogden that the King Ranch would 
not retain the Laurel Leaf brand but would re¬ 
turn it to the Kenedys —Wells Papers 

The Laurel Leaf brand is in use today on the 
Kenedy ranch by Mrs Santa K East, the found¬ 
er s granddaughter 
* Bass, “Table I," pp 249-250 
6 Charles Rogan, Report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, State of Texas, From 
August 3 1, 1900, to September 1 ,1902 (Austin, 
1902), P 42 

7 Wells Papers 

8 The lease, dated Apnl 23, igoi, was trans¬ 
ferred to the King Oil Co on May 4,1901 Filed 
June 17, 1901, Deed Records, Nueces County. 
Vol K, pp 276 277 

9 Houston Chronicle, as quoted by A Twentieth 
Century History of Southwest Texas (Chicago, 
>907). Vol I, pp 492493 

Ten million dollars, spot cash, is the neat little sum 
that has been refused by heir* of the king estate for the 
great king ranch in Southeast Texas 

Eastern parties some of whom live in New York, and 
others In eastern and northern cities desired to become 
possessors of die property The Chronicle is not at liberty 
to res cal their names 

The land ss as to be cut up into plantations which 
were to be \s atcrcd by artesian wells as the experience 
at kingssille has shown that artesian water may easily 
be obtained on the temtory 

Street car systems ssere to connect the entire territory 
and form a network all oser it and more than the pur 


chase price - that is to say, a sum in excess of ten million 
dollars — was to be spent in making the land ready for 
the occupancy of the agriculturists who were to be m 
vited to colonize it but prospects are now not so 
good that a trade may be made 
0 A few forward looking citizens continued the 
fight for railroads The outstanding visionary 
outlook was that of Lieutenant W H Chatfield, 
who m 1892 started the first movement to pro¬ 
vide the valley with a comprehensive irrigation 
system including a dam across the river and a 
reservoir north of Rio Grande City In an open 
letter in the Brownsville Cosmopolitan, Decem¬ 
ber 22, 1892, he said 

If the people of this section want railroads, as well as 
every other luxury which wealth will bring, let them ru 
their eyes and arouse themselves to the standing offer 
have made to irrigate their lands After their lands are 
provided with imgation. Jet them parcel them out to the 
thousand of buyers who will eagerly purchase them at 
a fair price Away with this lethargy Arne to the situ 3 
tion, secure railroads - or flying machines if >ou prct« 
them You would have money to buy both if you wished 
—As quoted by Allhands Cnngo Builders pp 163 

This was m 1892, eleven years before the Wnght 
brothers flew at Kitty Hawk 
" The New York, Texas & Mexican Railway Co 
was organized by Count Joseph Telfencr, an 
Italian count His dream was of a railroad to 
reach into Mexico, crossing the border by means 
of a drawbridge at Brownsville It reached 
Wharton, revitalized a village and named it 
Hungerford after one of the builders, and created 
the town of Telfener The road was generally 
known as “The Macaroni because of the Italian 
workmen employed by Count Telfener —Same, 
PP 75-77 

** Same, pp 64 66, 77-78, McCampbell, Saga of 
a Frontier Seaport, pp 41 45 
'* Corpus Christi Caller, June 13, 1902 
u On October 20, i8gi, the Pan American Rail¬ 
way was granted authority to build a railroad 
between Victoria and Brownsville Ten miles of 
track was all that materialized —Same, pp 78-79* 
’* Same, pp 115 116 
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16 Accor ding to communications m the Wells 
Papers, Major Armstrong arranged for subscrip¬ 
tions from several people including Mrs King, 
Captain Kenedy, James Stillman, Thomas Car- 
son and Francisco Ytuma 

17 Allhands, Gnngo Builders, pp 36 40 

18 As a result of his experimental farm, irrigated 
by artesian water, Mr Kleberg reported a return 
of $300 per acre from cabbage and of from $350 
to $500 per acre from onions— F C Carter, 
'Santa Gertrudes Ranch,” Harpers Weekly, L 
(August 18, 1906), pp 1170-1171 

10 Chat field, p 38 

10 Bass, pp 110-112, Texas Stockman and Farm¬ 
er, July 5, 1905, as quoted by First Year of 
Kingsville History Written 111 1905," Kingsville 
Record, July 3, 1929, McCampbell, Saga of a 
Frontier Seaport, p 91, Allhands, Gringo Build- 
eis, pp 21-22 

** Growth and Development of the King 
Ranch, ’ Kingsville Record, July 3, 1929 
’* Lott had employed Yoakum earlier, at the age 
of twenty six, as chief clerk on the S A & A P 
Eventually Yoakum worked up to become vice 
president and general manager When Lott lost 
control of the property they went their individual 
ways Yoakum became general manager of the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, and in 1896 moved 
on to the St Louis & San Francisco Railway in 
the same capacity In 1905 the Frisco and the 
Rock Island lines were combined into a seven¬ 
teen - thousand mile system with Yoakum as 
chairman of the executive committee 
43 The Building of the Brownsville Railroad 
Told, Ktngsullc Recoid, July 3 igzg 
Later Yoakum wrote 

Without previous notice I received at St Louis a tele 
gram signed by Robert J JsJeberg John Kenedy, Major 
John B \nnstrong and Robert Driscoll, asking for an 
appointment with me m St Louis These gentlemen out 
lined a proposition to build a railroad connection with 
the Texas Mcxictn Railroad from Robertson to Broivns 
\ille —B F Yoakum “Some of My Activities in the Up 
building of Corpus Christi and Gulf Coast of Tex is" 
Corpus C/irtsti Caller, July 4 1929 
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84 ‘The Building of the Brownsville Railroad 
Told,’ as cited 

85 Allhands, Gnngo Rudders, p 12 

85 Tile party was composed of the consulting 
engineer for the project, J F ffmckley, and B 
F Johnston, F P Read, J H Hedges and J L 
Allhands —Same, p 13 

87 Allhands, Uriah Lott, p 29 

88 Allhands, Cnngo Builders, p 35 

89 Same, p 85 

30 Same, p 40 

31 Brownsville Herald, June 3, 1903, as quoted 
by Allhands, Gringo Builders, p 37 

38 The estimates of construction costs on the 
Brownsville line were $12,250 per mile for 141 75 
miles of mam line and $11,500 per mile for 55 73 
miles of branch lines This did not include equip¬ 
ment costs right of way and other expenses It 
was estimated $3 000,000 would have to be 
raised by subscription —Allhands, Uriah Lott, 

P 10 7 

33 Allhands Gringo Builders, p ^5 

34 Jeff N Miller, Historic Events in the Early 
Life of Kingsville, Kingsville Record, July 3, 

1929 

35 Allhands, Gnngo Builders, pp 45 47 
^ BF Yoakum, as cited 

37 Building of the Brownsville Railroad Told " 

38 Same 

39 Allhands, Gringo Builders, p 1^7 

40 Robert W Stayton to Holland McCombs, 
October 18, 1951 

41 The deeds from Mrs King to the Kleberg 
Town & Improvement Co were not executed 
until August 20,1904, because of legal entangle¬ 
ments Land sales prior to this date were covered 
by options The deed to the Kingsville area re¬ 
ferred to the sites of the towns of Kingsville, 
Escondido, Richard, Tranqiutas, Capitan, Vc- 
nado and Unah The deed to the Raymondville 
area mentioned Raymondvi lie, Lyford, Still- 

17S11 
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man, Narcisso and Jose -Deed Records, Nueces 
County, Vol 12, p 546, Transcribed Records, 
Cameron to Willacy County, Vol i,pp 241-246 
Wells Papers, Defendants’ Brief, Equity No 
74, EdwinK Atwood, etal,v Robert] Kleberg, 

Jr, et al, m the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of Texas, Corpus C hns- 
ti Division (hereafter cited as “Defendants’ 
Brief), pp 256458 
41 Same 

44 Wells Papers 

45 “A Vision of Faith,” Kingsville Record, July 3, 
1929, Bass, pp 121-127 

48 KwUs.wa, fox example, had a particularly 
hectic development On the first day of clearing 
land for the new railroad, sixteen rattlesnakes 
were Vailed Naturally, the place was called 
“Rattlesnake Junction” A saloon was the first 
business establishment and the community 
quickly earned the sobriquet “Six Shooter June' 
tion ” The name that stuck was applied by Lon 
C Hill, a name which by a strange quirk of 
coincidence was an ancestral name of Uriah Lott, 
the railroad s builder 

The railroad w as going to establish a townsite near 
the present city of Harlingen, and they wanted me to 
select the name. The Arro> o Colorado some day I thinls 
will be the Intracoastal Canal, and besides, this being an 
ungated country I naturally wanted to select a name of 
some of the ship canals I knew that in Holland there al e 
a great many ship canals and in looking os er the map of 
Holland I found a town bv the name of Van Harlingen 
The post office directory showed no town in Texas by 
that name, so I decided to leave off the Van and naipe 
this town Harlingen 

“At that lime Col Uriah Lott was president of the 
railroad, and when I told him of my intentions in regard 
to naming the town, he stated that was fine, and that 1» ? 
grandmother was named Van Harlingen, and that the 
town of \ an Harlingen in Holland was named for her 
family*—Lon C. Hill as quoted by “Harlingen H*d 
Several Names in Old Days’ Corpus Christi CollC* 
July 4,1929. 

47 Allhands, Gringo Builders, pp 83-84 
** Jeff N Miller, Historical Review of the Con 
struction of the St Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 
Ry, Corpus Chmfi Caller, July 4, 1929 


49 Mathew John Kivlin to Holland McCombs, 
June 16, 1952 The restaurant was operated by 
Mr and Mrs O S Watson. Watson was also 
justice of the peace and pumper for the railroad. 

50 Allhands, Gnngo Builders, p 84, Uriah Lott, 

P 133 , Kingsville Record , July 3,1929 

Allhands, Uriah Lott, p 132 
** For a description of Kingsville and events 
which transpired m 1904 and the years following, 
see the v anous accounts by old time residents in 
the Kingsville Record, July 3,1929 This issue of 
the Record was published to commemorate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the completion of 
the railroad between Brownsville and Corpus 
Chris ti 

M Roy Miller held the post of “Advertising and 
Immigration Agent” to the railroad He later 
took over the Corpus Christt Caller, in which 
Mrs King was the principal stockholder The 
July 4, 1929, issue of the Caller was a "Sliver 
Anniversary Issue," dedicated to Robert J Kle¬ 
berg and commemorating the anniversary of 
the completion of the railroad connection with 
Brownsville 

54 McCampbell Saga of a Frontier Seaport, p 
gi Allhands Gnngo Rudders, p 86, Marcus 
Phillips “Kingsville s First Postmaster Relates 
Early History,” Kingsville Record, July 3. ^ 9 2 9 
” Bass, p 125 "First Year of Kingsville His 
tory as cited 

sS Bass, pp 170-171, see also Marcus Phillips, 
as cited 

47 “Inventory and Appraisement of the Estate of 
Hennetta M King, Deceased,” Minutes of the 
Probate Court, Kleberg County, Vol I,pp 6ogff 
(hereafter cited as “Inventory and Appraise 
ment ), Kingsville Record, July 3,1929 
58 Allhands Gnngo Builders, p 85. 

” Bass p 171 
60 Wells Papers 

*’ Bass, p 22, Allhands, Gnngo Builders, p 83 
6 * Defendants Bnef, pp 245 256, 272 275 
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63 Same, pp 040 045, 256-265, Kingsville Rec¬ 
ord, July 3, 1929 

64 The first church services were conducted by 
Rev A S McCurdy —Marcus Phillips, Allliands, 
Grttigo Builders, pp 85-86 

e * Kingsville Record, July 3,1929 

66 The lodge room was located in the upper story 
of the frame building which housed the Kings 
ville Lumber Co 

67 History of Masonic Lodge in Kingsville,” 
Kingsville Record, July 3,1929, see also Marcus 
Phillips 

68 Same 

69 Daily Corpus Chnsti Caller, July 24 1909 
The Texas Almanac and Stale Industrial Guide, 
1925 (Dallas, 1925). P 307 

70 For God, America, and Mexico (Kingsville, 
nd ),CorpusChmtiCallcr-Times, July 12 1953 

7 * The railroad s tune table listed the stations as 
Robstown, Coldns (Driscoll), Julia (Bishop) 
Caesar, Kingsville, Richard (Ricardo) Spohn 
(Riviera), Santa, Mifflin, Turcotte, Kathenne 
(Armstrong), Nonas, Rudolph, Ytuma, Ray 
mondvdle, Lyford, Stillman (Sebastian) Har¬ 
lingen, Combes, Bessie (San Benito), Fordyce, 
Olmito, Brownsville Twelve were flag stops 
—Allhands, Gringo Builders, p 147 
7 * There was competition between the various 
land companies which formed to exploit the new 
lands opened by irngation and the coming of 
the railroad Old timers tell of how promoters 
who were selling the idea that irrigated land in 
the valley was best would attempt to keep their 
prospects from seeing that dry farmmg was 
being successfully earned on As the tram 
approached Raymondville the land company 
agents would come through the coaches pulling 
down shades and announcing that it was time 
for prayers Thus they kept their prospects oc 
cupicd with prayers while the train was going 
past the nommgated farms—Robert C Wells 


Notes for Chapter XV 
pages 551 — 556 
showing him a stretch of land While they were 
talking a messenger arrived from town with a 
telegram which had been arranged for previous¬ 
ly Bishop excused himself while he read the 
message, then he exclaimed Why, there’s old 
J P Morgan after me again! He waved the 
telegram at the land across the road Old J P's 
been trying to buy that land for a long time and 
he won’t give me my price * Then, of course, he 
named a price m the vicinity of what he had been 
quoting his prospect —Theodore F Koch, Jr, to 
Robert C Wells 

74 Bishop Named After Native of Tennessee,' 
Corpus Cliristi Caller, July 4,1929, Defendants' 
Brief, pp 440 441 

73 Thomas T Koch Interesting Sidelights — 
Early History of Kleberg County,’ Kingsville 
Record, July 3, 1929 

The article which Koch read was The Growth 
of Southwest Texas,’ The Amencan Monthly 
Review of Reviews, XXXIII (February, 1906), 
pp 206 211 

The article told of great profits to be made xn 
Texas farming but did not discount the pos 
sibihty of failure A warning was sounded against 
growers putting blmd trust in northern commis¬ 
sion merchants 

Several unscrupulous agents were detected and 
forced to refund but the majority kept the money which 
rightfully belonged to the grower 

This disheartened many and those who have been 
rushing to Kingsville Brownsville and Laredo in the 
past few months have met a few coming away Organi 
zation and business methods will right all this South 
west Texas especially Corpus Chnsti sends vegetables 
•uid fruits to the Northern markets from two to six weeks 
ahead of any other section of the South and such an 
advantage is bound to prove pernnnentjy profitable 

79 Bass pp 182 184 

77 Allhands, Gnngo Builders, p 89 

78 Bass pp 206 209 

79 Allhands, Gringo Builders, p 91 

80 Same pp 183 184 


n Bishop was one of the more colorful promoters 8 * J T Canales Personal Recollections, April 

A story is told that one day he had a prospect out 28, 1945, courtesy Harbert Davenport 

17831 
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83 Allhands, Gringo Builders, p 176 
#j Canales, 4 Personal Recollections 
8 « Same, Roy Miller,' The Realization of an As¬ 
sured Future - Being the Story of Corpus Chns- 
ti. Corpus Chnsti Caller, July 4,1929 
8 * O Douglas Weeks, The Texas Mexican and 
the Politics of South Texas,* American Political 
Science Review, XIV (August, 1930), pp 618- 
619 

89 Hebhronville News, December 29, 1923 
In the spring Judge Wells party lost the city 
election to the Republicans and Independents 
-Brownsville Herald, April 9,19 10 Thls mai * e 
the fall county elections doubly important and 
doubly difficult For the month leading up to 
the event, the Brownsville Herald is replete 
with political news and political advertisements, 
charges and countercharges The issue of No¬ 
vember 10, 1910, contains the official returns 
** “Willacy County,” Handbook of Texas, Vol 

II, p 911 

89 Kenedy County,” same, Vol I, p 947 

89 "Jim Wells County, ’ same, Vol I, p 913 

90 “Kleberg County,” same, Vol I, p g6g 
9 ‘ Bass, pp 237-Z38 

The King Ranch lost control of Kleberg County at 
the first election after the orgamzaUon of the county 
Judge Wells was then called in and it required all of his 
acumen to get the situation in hand —Harbert Daven 
port to Holland McCombs August 8, 195a 

“* Wells Papers 

93 Harbert Davenport to Holland McCombs, 
August 8, 1952 

94 Mrs Jeff N Miller to Holland McCombs 
January 17, 1954 

93 The tutor was acquired while the family was 
vacationing in New York Dick saved a French 
man, “a little man in a derby hat, with a superbly 
curving mustache,” from being involved m an 
accident Dick took the Frenchman back to the 
hotel and introduced him to his father Mr Kle 
berg employed him as a tutor and took him back 
to the ranch where he remained for eight and a 


half years -Richard M Kleberg, Sr, to Holland 
McCombs 

96 Goodwyn, pp 278-279 

97 For a biographical sketch of Judge Sunkins 
see the Dallas Morning News, November 28, 
1926 

98 In the interval between graduation from col¬ 
lege and mamage, Richard M Kleberg, Sr, 
gamed some practical legal experience dunng a 
short period of working in Brownsville in the 
office of James B Wells and then In Austin 

99 Later Mrs Richard M Kleberg, Sr *s daughter 
Alice, Mrs Richard Reynolds, would also grad¬ 
uate from the University of Texas with Phi Beta 
Kappa honors 

100 The catalogue of the Running W Saddle Shop, 
“A Department of the Kingsville Lumber Co, 
advertised a large hne of saddles including 
several models of the ‘ Dick Kleberg Special, 
featuring the "Kleberg Special Tree* 

This tree was designed by a ranchman with the 
special purpose in mind to rid himself of sore back 
horses as well as to be comfortable to nde After study 
ing the faults and defects of other trees as well as the 
backs of the average ranch horse this tree was designed, 
special attention being given to the shape of the bars 
which are the essential features of a tree not hurting 
along with the leg cut under swell make the saddle fit 
just right, easy to ride and stay where it is put and con 
sequently it will not hurt and will not be found wanting 
in the most legitimate test of heavy ranch work. 

,0 * George Clegg to Holland McCombs 
,0 * Villa died in 1929 on the Santa Gertmdis ranch end 
ing a life of activity which was of the nature from which 
traditions and myths evolve Stones of Villas exploits 
will linger throughout South Texas as long as the great 
ranching tradition endures and if the tales are magnified 
as the years pass it will be only because they axe based 
on facts in an unusual life 

Known to have been approximately 21 years old in 
1832 when Santa Anna first crossed into Texas Villa was 
approximately 118 years old at the time of his death He 
lived a life of the greatest activity until the day he was 
struck down by a fatal attack of double pneumonia. 

In 1832 Faustmo Lived in Matamoros near which city 
he was bom He was married when he was 46 and his 
son Juan Villa, who is more than 70 years old now lives 
in Corpus Chnsti 

1784] 



Villa lived under five flags He served under the 
Emperor Maximilian of Mexico and after Maximilian's 
overthrow, under General Miramon, also in Mexico In 
1S51 he went to Matamoros and was employed by Capt 
Richard King and Capt M Kenedy as a fireman on the 
“Corvette,” which they operated on the Rio Grande 
river In 1854 he left the company and accompanied 
Capt King to the Santa Gertrudis ranch as a cowhand 
Villa was a man of the greatest daring and personal 
courage. In all of Texas it was said he had no equal 
as a swimmer and his reputation extended throughout 
the state 

A man of remarkable endurance, Villa rode horse 
back unhl two weeks before his death at which time he 
was still on the ranch payroll He refused to accept a 
pension, declaring “When Faustino Villa gets so he can t 
earn grub he’ll be ready to go * He survived an attack 
of double pneumonia in 1923 m spite of his advanced 
age, and later spent two days lost on the open range m 
bitter cold weather but returned to the ranch none the 
worse for his experience 

Villa knew Corpus Chnsti when there was only one 
white man living here He made his first tnp to this 
vicinity in 183-} and told the story that at that tune the 
country was unbroken prairie from the Arroyo Colorado 
south of Harlingen, to Corpus Chnsti with the exception 
of a few scattered mots or thickets At that time deer ran 
over the land in herds of three and four hundred and 
Villa told that he once saw more than 1 000 to a herd, 
south of the Oso —Corpus Chnsti Caller, March 17, 

1931 

'° 3 President Taft’s letter of appreciation for the 
gifts and a letter of thanks to his hostess are 
contained m a family scrapbook m the King 
Ranch vault 

,0 * San Antonio Light, January 4 and 5, 1912 

Data for tile account of the fire has been ob¬ 
tained from the memories of living participants 
*° 5 This house is at present the residence of Mr 
and Mrs. Robert J Kleberg, Jr 
"* Carleton W Adams of San Antomo was the 
architect His memories of lus experiences while 
budding the house form a revealing picture of 
the family. 

I have a nch and delightful memory of the w hole 
famdy group at Santa Certmdis 

Of course, my first contact was with Mr Kleberg, a 
large, handsome gentleman, definitely of the German 
type, whoso kindly, keen eyes and forceful mouth and 
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chm at once bespoke of power and ability to carry the 
responsibilities 0/ the empire he controlled I don't re¬ 
member ever seeing him so taxed as to overburden his 
abilities, or remember lus losing his temper or self- 
control He spoke with the even, measured voice of 
authority, and in a way that left no doubt as to the 
meaning of his words 

I will never forget the occasion when, after numerous 
conferences Mr Kleberg told my partner [Carl Adams] 
and me that he had decided to assign us to the arebi 
tectural and engineering contract for the design of the 
Santa Gertrudis Ranch House In essence he said that 
he had a deep desire to help ambitious young men who 
appeared to be basically honest, and who appeared not 
only to have a sincere desire to render good service, but 
also appeared to have reasonable ability to do so, con¬ 
ditioned upon a will to remain steadfast to their task 
At the same time Mr Kleberg made us realize that fail¬ 
ure on our part would hurt him as well as ourselves, 
because he was intentionally accepting on faith the ser 
vices of young men whose actual business experience 
hardly warranted the decision he made in employing us 
rather than one of the widely recognized firms that were 
soliciting the work My thought m mentioning this is 
not by way of endeavoring to compliment ourselves, but 
rather to illustrate Mr Kleberg’s able manner in making 
persons feel their individual responsibility whenever he 
delegated authority to them 

Mrs Kleberg seemed to me to be an ideal mate for 
this husband wife team There appeared to be a fine 
balance in their individual abilities and acceptance 
of family responsibilities as applied to their sons and 
daughters and all affairs of mutual interest Mrs Kle¬ 
berg seemed to have the management of the home well 
tn hand If there were conflict it was never apparent or 
displayed in public. The family bark appeared to be on 
an even keel and to sail serenely on in untroubled waters, 
but I doubt not that all the while unseen and able hands 
were pounng out oil to smooth the way 

Mrs King was a little over 60 y cars of age at the tune 
of which I write I remember her as an able and kindly 
lady, of great religious faith (Presbyterian), keenly in¬ 
terested in both the family and business affairs that 
surrounded her In quiet dignity she easily maintained 
her rightful position in the household 

I would like to express appreciation for the 
privilege of knowing and having delightful fellowship 
with Richard (and his wife, Mamie), Robert, Ifinnctta, 
Alice and Sarah, and also Caesar ( nephew of 11 . J ) and 
Sam Ragland, all of whom lived at the Ranch a* one lug 
family 

As a family I remember them as being interested in 
each other, and interested In the activ ities of the other, 

bssl 
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and all interested in life on the Ranch and in the things 
of the Ranch They were all able ranch folk, experienced 
in handling cattle and horses, and m hunting the var 
lous kinds of game to be secured in the extensive pas 
tures of the Ranch 

Much of their social life consisted of activities within 
the family group and also with their guests and intimate 
fnends When they occasionally went to Kingsville or 
Corpus Chnsti to the picture show, or some other place 
of entertainment, some of the townspeople considered 
the Kleberg dan as being "exclusive" but this was 
because they enjoyed being with each other, and not 
because of "high-hat" personalities 

Many of the outstanding memories of my life consist 
of the busy but happy year and one half that 1 was 
associated with the fine folks at Santa Certrudis and 
was also a participant m the wonderful way of life there 
—Carleton W Adams 

CHATTER XVI 

* Maderos book was published in 1908 The 
dale in its title had reference to the coming 
election year 

* Parhes, p 325 

* For a study of this turbulent period in Mexican 
history see Parhes, pp 311 367 

4 Pierce p 75. 

* Following a revolt against Madero in Mexico 
City, the garmon of regulars in Matamoros re¬ 
nounced allegiance to Madero on February 16 
1913 Diaz partisans seized the city government 
Major Ramos troop commander requested loans 
from both sides of the Rio Crande for payment 
of his troops, otherwise he would have to allow 
members of his force “to go uncontrolled” and 
“he feared there might be some looting” 
The county judge and sheriff of Cameron Coun 
ty communicated with the governor of Texas 
—Same, pp 77 78 

8 On February 26, 1913 the following com 
panies of Texas militia arrived in Brownsville 
Co C, 3rd Texas Infantry from Corpus Chrisli, 
Co A, 3rd Texas Infantry, and Co A, Texas State 
Cavalry, both from Houston, and Co C Texas 
State Cavalry from Austin They remained until 
July 28,1913— Same, pp 78-79. 


7 Same, pp 79-82 

8 Parhes, pp 343 346, Pierce, pp 83 85 
* Webb, Texas Rangers, pp 474 475 

*° Lon C Hill, Investigation of Mexican Affairs, 
Sen Doc No 285, 63rd Cong, 2nd Sess, pp 
1253 ff, as quoted by Webb, Texas Rangers, 
p 482 

** Lon C IbJJ brought out the source of the 
trouble as he quoted Mexican informants 
A. they said, we have organized, and we have got 
some foreigners going to help us and we are going to 
take all the land back that you Gnngos stole from us 
before the constitution of 1857 ’ 

Q What term did they use to describe these foreigners? 
A Well enrejeros —something like that 
Q Extranjeros? 

A That is it that 13 the name 
Q Do the Mexicans mean Mexican citizens? 

A No they dont, them fellows didnt they mean 
Alemans to come out and tell >ou the right of it 
Q Aleman means German? 

A Aleman means German They would tell you they 
had instructions not to loll any Germans there was 
a whole raft of Cermans came down there and lived 
down there and on both sides of the nver they were 
going to take the country between the Rio Crande and 
the Nueces 

Q And they were going to take it back? 

A Yes sir and the Aleman was going to help them, 
furnish them ammunition money and everything. 
—Same 

'* Webb Texas Rangers, p 484 
** Same p 485 

14 DP Gay wrote an account of his experiences, 
“The Amazing Bare Faced Facts of the Nonas 
Fight —Courtesy of ifarbert Davenport. Gay 
was inspired to wnte his account some years later 
when he heard a Texas Ranger falsely claiming 
that he had participated in the extinction of 
Mexican bandits dunng the Nonas raid. 

** Th e °ld Nonas headquarters was onginally 
built by the railroad to serve as a hotel for pros 
pective land purchasers and others with business 
in that part of the country When Highway 77 
1786J 



was constructed the old house was tom down 
and the new Nonas headquarters facilities were 
constructed —Corpus Chrtsit Caller-Times, July 
13 . 1953 

16 There are several published accounts of the 
Nonas raid, none complete in all details For the 
most part the information for this account came 
from Lauro Cavazos, a participant 

17 Gay, as cited 

* 8 For a detailed enumeration of the vanous raids 
see Charles C Cumberland, ‘ Border Raids in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley, 2915,” South¬ 
western Htstortcal Quarterly, LVII (January, 
1934). PP 285-311 

>9 Mrs Thomas T East to Holland McCombs 
10 Webb, Texas Rangers, pp 509-510 
** Mrs Jeff N Miller, Mrs Albert Walter Rey¬ 
nolds and Richard M Kleberg, Sr, to Holland 
McCombs 

” Pierce, pp 100-102 

The laconic language of official publications 
of the United States Weather Bureau for the 
period reveals the seriousness of the drought 
1916 The most noteworthy features of the weather 
were a severe dry period jn February and March which 
in die lower Rio Grande, lower coast and adjacent south 
western counties, continued until July, and a tropical 
storm, which moved inland over the lower Texas coast 
on August iS caused much damage to property and 
crops by high winds and heavy rains 
February The rainfall over the state was not only the 
least of record for February, but was also the least of 
record for any calendar month during the past 29 years 
March In many lower coastal and southv. estem cotin 
ties stock suffered severely on account of the backward 
conditions of the ranges 

May There was a decided deficiency of rainfall in the 
lower coast, lower Rio Grande, and adjoining south¬ 
western counties, and cattlemen were compelled to sell 
or ship their cattle to other counties to prevent starvation 
June Rainfall was lightest In the lower coast secUons 
and adjacent southwestern counUcs where much farm¬ 
land remained idle for want of moisture to germinate 
seed 

July The dry weather in lower coast and southwest 
counties was broken b> numerous showers. 


Notes for Chapter XVI 
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August Tropical storm moved inland over lower coast 
on the 18th Heavy showers occurred in coast and 
southwestern counties 

1917 In west and southwest Texas, ranges were poor 
throughout the year, stock u ater was scarce, and the 
movement of cattle out of the dry sections to prevent 
starvation began early in June and continued until the 
close of the year Dry conditions prevailed over the 
lower coast and southwestern counties throughout (he 
year 

1918 Extremely dry conditions continued throughout 
most of the year Precipitation was badly distributed 
—Courtesy of Richard D W Blood Office of State 
Climatologist, United States Department of Commerce, 
Weather Bureau, Austin, Texas 

* 4 Richard M Kleberg’s enlistment papers reveal 
that he officially took the oath of office as a private 
in the Texas Rangers on April 4,1918 His com¬ 
mission was renewed in January of the following 
year 

* s Profit and loss statements, King Ranch ac¬ 
counting records 

* 6 For a discussion of events during this period 
see Webb, Texas Rangers, pp 504-505 
* 7 One result of the Canales investigation was to 
bnng about the passage of a bill on March 31, 
1919, reorganizing the Texas Ranger force, call¬ 
ing for pay raises and other reforms —Same, pp 
513 516 

* 8 A B Fall was chairman and leading spmt of 
the Senatorial investigating committee The re¬ 
port of the investigation was published as Inves¬ 
tigation of Mexican Affairs, Sen Doc No 285, 
66th Cong, 2nd Scss For a discussion of the 
investigation see Webb, Texas Rangers, pp 475- 
476 

* 9 Weather bureau records reveal that rainfall 
was more than double that of normal jears on 
parts of the ranch, the total greatly swollen by 
a tropical storm during September 

1919 Precipitation was excessive in most sections for 
most of the year Ranges were good over the entire 
state Floods occurred on several streams m late Juno 
and during July On September 14 a tropical storm 
moved inland near Corpus Chruti, where it destroyed 
much property and killed a large number of people 
Heavy rains brought by tins storm caused stnous flood 
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on streams from the Bio Grande to the Colorado —Blood 
as cited 

10 The cost of developing the land was no small 
item It had to be grubbed, schools had to be 
built, roads had to be graded One of the heirs 
of P A Chapman s estate later testified 

the cost per acre of improving said land and putting 
same in cultivation exclusive of interest, taxes, land lost 
by grading roads, and the general expense of improve¬ 
ments at the headquarters, known as Chapman Ranch, 
is not less than $48 00 per acre in addition the 
cost of building school houses, approximately $70 000 00, 
and maintenance of schools for tenants during tune said 
land was being developed of approximately $25,000 00 
—J O Chapman, June 7,1917 Exhibit No 16, ‘Estate 
of Henrietta M King" (a protest against tax valuations 
assessed by the United States Treasury Department 
hereafter cited as "Tax Protest") 

** At the time of the sale there was an oral agree¬ 
ment between Chapman and Mrs King to split 
the cost of constructing a division fence and 
prorate taxes The two costs being substantially 
equal, Mrs King paid the taxes and Chapman 
built the fence -Defendants Brief, p 547 
M "Tax Protest,” pp 18-19 
41 Defendants’ Brief, p 168 
44 Minutes of the Probate Court, Kleberg Coun¬ 
ty, Vol I, pp 6ogff 

11 Filed January 22, 1919, Deed Records, Kle¬ 
berg County, Vol IX, pp 527 540, Defendants' 
Brief, pp 53 57 

3 ® Deed Records, Nueces County, Vol 147, pp 
440-442, "Robert J Kleberg, Trustee, Account 
Boole/’ 

17 "Warranty Deed Chauncey Stillman et aL to 
Robert J Kleberg, Jr, Trustee ” Deed Records, 
Willacy County, Vol II, pp 4188:, “Warranty 
Deed Ed C Lasater et aL to Robert J Kle 
berg, Jr Deed Records, Brooks County, VoL 
HI, pp S 97 - 6 oi. Defendants’ Brief, pp 53 54, 
“Robert J Kleberg, Trustee, Account Book ” 

4 * Defendants’ Brief, pp 53 57 

31 The document was filed April 25, 1919, re¬ 


corded m Power of Attorney Record, Kleberg 
County, Vol I, pp 46-48 
40 Defendants’ Brief, p 692 
4 ‘ Same, pp 367s 

** The files of the Corpus Chnsti newspapers 
contain the history of the long struggle to obtain 
the port, a listing of articles too vast to cite As 
Roy Miller put it m his dedication address for 
the opening of the port, “Time does not permit 
the telling of the story " 

43 Corpus Chnsti Caller-Times, July 12, 1953 

44 “Judge James B Wells ” Hebbrontdle News, 
December 29, 1923 

45 On November 21,1952, on the occasion of the 
King Ranch’s donation to honor the memory of 
James B Wells in a proposed State Bar Adminis¬ 
tration Building 

48 From the “Prayer of the Aged Mrs Moody,” 
which Mrs King copied into her Bible 

Let my last days be my best days Help me to stay 
myself in the promises of Thy word when earthly props 
are fading me cheer me with a hope full of immortality 
as my change draws near and be my patron in time and 
Eternity through mercy in Thy dear Son. 

CHAPTER XVII 

* “Application for Appointment of Temporary 
Administrators,” Minutes of Probate Court, Kle¬ 
berg County, Vol I pp 596-597 

* Corpus Chnsti Caller, April g, 1925 

3 Inventory and Appraisement,” as cited. Min¬ 
utes of the Probate Court, Kleberg County, Vol 
I, pp 609 ff 

4 Same 

* Defendants’ Brief, pp 336 

* Affidavit J M Freeland, Secretaiy-Treasurer, 
Stock Yards Loan Co, Kansas City, Missouri, 
January 4, 1927, “Tax Protest,” Exhibit No 37 
7 The Shorthorn breed was originated in the 

British Isles during the last quarter of the eight 
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eenth centuiy by two brothers, Charles and 
Robert Colling, who started to improve the local 
cattle in the area of Durham known as the Tees- 
vvater district. 

8 Robert J Kleberg, Jr , “The Santa Gertrudis 
Breed of Beef Cattle,” Santa Gertrudis Breeders 
International, Recorded Herds, Vol I, (Kings¬ 
ville, 1953), pp 3-4 See also Jan C Bonsma, 
“Degeneration of the British Beef Breeds m the 
Tropics and Subtropics,” Breeding Beef Cattle 
for Unfavorable Environments, pp 17-20, and 
Douglas H K Lee,' Heat Tolerance in Cattle,” 
same, pp 21-30 

9 ‘Tax Protest,” p 31 

10 There was a great deal of speculation in the 
press as to the extent of Mrs King’s estate and 
the inheritance taxes to be collected on the vast 
holdings Such headlines appeared as ‘Texas 
Will Get Its Largest Inheritance Tax from King 
Estate ” W M Woodall, chief of the inheritance 
tax division of the comptroller's department, was 
quoted as saying ‘The tax may run into mil¬ 
lions ‘'—Texarkana Texarkanian, Apnl 4, 1925 

“ For example, the appraisers of the estate val¬ 
ued 28,450 acres of brush land in the San Juan 
de Camotos at $6 per acre, field agents of the 
internal revenue department raised the valua¬ 
tion to $10 There were similar cases all over 
the ranch Appraisers of the estate valued cattle 
at $844,965, field agents raised the figure to 
$1,767,915 The valuation of horses was raised 
from $21,250 to $40,900 and of mules from 
$16,076 to $33,200 —‘ Tax Protest ” 

** Memorial No 230, as cited 
13 ‘Special Examination, Trust Estate Mrs H 
M King, Kingsville, Texas, for the penod from 
March 31,1925, to December 31,1928," a report 
by Ernst and Ernst, a Houston accounting firm. 
“Special Examination, Trust Estate Mrs H M 
King, Kingsville, Texas, for the penod from Janu¬ 
ary i, 1929. to December 31,1934,“ a report by 
F M Lafrentz & Co, New Orleans, Louisiana 
'* “The World’s Biggest Ranch,” fortune, VIII 
(December, 1933), p 90 
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,s The interest was later reduced from five per 
cent to three per cent 

‘ 6 Hereafter statistics and other data of obvious 
origin m recent or contemporary King Ranch 
accounting records will not be documented 

tr “Klebergs Led South Texans m Acceptance of 
Rhodes Grass,” Corpus Christi Caller-Times, 
July 12, 1953, see also Appendix XVI 

18 “Statement of Plan of Operation and Manage¬ 
ment of tlie King Ranch Property,” “Tax Pro¬ 
test,” p 7 

16 “Power of Attorney Robert J Kleberg, Sr, 
to Robert J Kleberg, Jr,” filed July 8, 1926, 
Power of Attorney Records, Kleberg County, 
Vol 1, pp 208-209 

10 “Power of Attorney Alice G K Kleberg, et 
vir, to Robert J Kleberg, Jr ,” filed July 31,1928, 
Poiver of Attorney Records, Kleberg County, 
Vol 2, pp 14-15 

** Clarke, pp 23 ff, The Cattleman, XLII (June, 
1955 ). P 79 

During his first term as president of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association 
404 new members joined the association and 390 
joined the next year On February 28, 192G, the 
association’s financial report showed an overdraft 
of $60462 Two years later a cash balance of 
$5,049 06 was reported —Corpus Chrtsti Caller- 
Times, July 12, 1953 

** During subsequent court litigation over the 
question of Mr Kleberg’s health during the peri¬ 
od of trusteeship, L F Cavazos, foreman of the 
Santa Gertrudis, testified that the speedometer 
of Robert J Kleberg, Sr’s car showed some 
65,000 miles winch had been put on the car on 
the ranch during a period of about three years 
—Defendants' Brief, pp 22-23 

* J Will Rogers, “He Stops 0 \ er to See Real Cow¬ 
boys Doing Their Stuff," Atlanta Journal, De¬ 
cember 6, 1931 

** The event was described by Max II Jacobs, 
managing editor of the Houston Post Of all the 
stones and eulogies written of Robert J Kle¬ 
berg, Sr, following Ins death, tins was the one 
most faxored by his wife and sons 
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As funeral services were being conducted for Robert 
I Kleberg, a grizzled Mexican from the ranges walked 
slowly to his bur He gazed long at the face of the man 
who built a vast cattle empire Tears rolled down his 
wrinkled brown cheeks and as he turned away, he 
half sobbed "Allies, amigo mio” 

There are many to pay tribute to Robert J Kleberg 
as a builder of a far flung domain many to sing praises 
for his constructive geinus His character as a man how¬ 
ever can not be better portrayed than by the sorrowing 
Mexican from the ranges who wept as he murmured 
"Adios amigo mio”— As quoted. Corpus Chnsti Caller 
Times July 12 1953 

*» Ownership of the corporation was divided 
among the Kleberg children in five equal parts 
Richard AI Kleberg, Sr, Robert J Kleberg, Jr, 
Henrietta Rosa (Mrs John A ) Larkin, Alice 
Gertrudis (Mrs T T ) East, and Sarah Spohn 
(Mrs J H ) Shelton 
16 Defendants’ Brief, p 692 
** Edam K Afaood, et al. Plaintiffs, v Robert 
J Kleberg, Jr, Defendants, Equity No 74, in the 
United States District Court for the Southern 
District of Texas, Corpus Chnsti Division The 
suit was filed on November 22, 1933 
*® Three suits w ere filed in behalf of the Atwoods 
The first, in 1933, was pnmanly an accounting 
case agamst the trustees, two were filed in 1935 
one contesting the correctness of the partition of 
the estate and the other contesting the validity 
of the Humble oil lease The Supreme Court re¬ 
fused to review the latter A senes of heanngs 
before Master in Chancery at Kingsville stretch 
ed from 1936 to 1939 In 1939 the heanng moved 
to Houston where there was a lengthy session 
before Judge Kennedy The final day for the case 
in his court was still eleven years away 
*® News of the partition was featured by the press 
under such headlines as “King Ranch Lands 
Divided," Corpus Chnsti Caller, Apnl 21, 1935, 
and The Cattleman, May, 1935, pp 7-8 There 
was speculation as to the future of the ranch, 
and several papers were singularly inaccurate in 
their predictions tliat in view of the recent m 
tcrest u oil the greatness of the empire as a cattle 
domain would soon fade See the BroiLnstdle 
Herald, Apnl 21,1935 


» During the intervening years adjacent and out¬ 
lying pieces of property were bought and sold by 
Robert J Kleberg, Jr, acting as trustee for his 
brother, sisters, Caesar and himself Consequent¬ 
ly, the areas vaned from time to time and did not 
at this date agree with the acreages of the two 
tracts at the time of their purchase 
3 ‘ While these acreage figures have been taken 
from the precise notations to be found in the 
many legal documents and abstracts in the King 
Ranch files and the total is m accordance with 
those records, the whole is subject to the hedging 
legal phrase ‘ more or less,” which is also found 
so often in the documents 
3 * For an account of everyday life at Nonas see 
Coodwyn, Life on the King Ranch, as cited The 
author is the son of Francis Eppse Goodvvyn 

33 Dr J K Northway, “Horse Breeding Opera¬ 
tions at the King Ranch, Kingsville, Texas,” an 
address before members of the Horse Association 
of Amenca, December, 1948 

34 The interested researcher will find innumer¬ 
able columns of reading matter pertaining to the 
highway debate During the long period of the 
controversy, newspapers in the counties con¬ 
cerned furnished their readers with bitter and 
voluminous coverage of the issue by way of both 
news and editonal comment, for the most part 
shedding more heat than Light in accordance 
with each paper’s stand on the issue 

33 Caesar Kleberg, at Nonas, first put the ranch's 
hunting code mto effect m 1912, providing that 
deer and turkey should be hunted with nfles 
only and shot m the neck or head, that bobwhites 
should not be fired mto on initial covey nse, that 
deer hunting should end when rutting reached 
a peak, and that game should not be hunted at 
watering places or other concentration places 
36 The United Press broke the story under a San 
Perhta dateline, see Houston Chronicle, No¬ 
vember 26, 1936 Press treatment of the affair 
swelled to nation wide proportions The De¬ 
cember 7, 1936, issue of Time earned a more 
melodramatic than factual account 

( 79 ° J 
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1 Louisiana cattle breeders had imported Brah¬ 
man cattle from India as early as 1885 The breed 
was introduced into Texas about 1895 in the 
Victoria-Refugio area In 1906 A P Borden went 
to India to purchase Brahman cattle for the 
O’Connor and Pierce estates Only thirty-three 
out of an original shipment of fifty-one head sur¬ 
vived an outbreak of surra, a livestock disease 
causing senous bleeding and high fever Because 
of this outbreak, the United States forbade fur¬ 
ther cattle importations from India Subsequent¬ 
ly Texas cattlemen imported Brahman blood by 
way of Mexico and South America —“Brahman 
Cattle,” Handbook of Texas, Vol I, p 205 

* AlbertO Rhoad, The Santa Certrudis Breed 
The Genesis and the Genetics of a New Breed 
of Beef Cattle,” Journal of Heredity, XL (May, 
1949), PP 115-126, Robert J Kleberg, Jr, The 
Santa Gertrudis Breed of Beef Cattle, Rev ed, 
(Kingsville, 1952) 

3 It was the King Ranch custom then, as it still 
is, to watch for exceptionally good milkers among 
the beef herds and cut out these cows to be re¬ 
tained at residential areas on the ranch so that 
their milk could be used 

* Albert O Rboad, "Procedures Used m De¬ 
veloping the Santa Certrudis Breed,” Breeding 
Beef Cattle for Unfavorable Environments, pp 
203-210 

5 The ranching industry kept watch on the 
breeding expenments, particularly on potential 
dollars-and cents results at the stockyards For 
example, m June, 1930, The Cattleman, official 
publication of the Texas and Southiv cstem Cattle 
Raisers Association, reported that “Cross-Bred 
Cattle Produced on King Ranch” were attracting 
attention 

A toad of 18 stetrs that averaged 1.394 pounds on 
tho hoof in Fort Worth and dressed 64-4 per cent in 
Swifts cooler, was part of the market receipts at Fort 
"orth the past month They were sent in by the king 
Ranch of Kingsville, and a number of things about this 
load of cattle attracted an unusual amount of attention 
when they an wed on the > aids. 
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Men who knew nothing of the breeding experiment 
which produced this lotd of steers commented on their 
difference from the average load of cross bred cattle 
They had better backs and loins, deeper bodies and 
were smoother in flesh—a better beef type than the 
average cross bred animal 

This breeding experiment has been gouig on for some 
time At the ranch they speak of it as the Santa Cer¬ 
trudis breed, and feel they are making progress in de¬ 
veloping a type of breed of animal that will do well m 
their section of the country 

In support of this belief they point to the following 
figures This spring they sent out approximately 5,000 
head of these double cross bred two year old steers for 
shipment to Oklahoma grass They averaged 830 pounds 
at the loading point At the same time they shipped 
about 5000 head of Hereford steers of approximately 
the same ages, and they averaged 675 pounds —As cited, 

P 25 

6 Rhoad, “Santa Gertrudis Breed Genesis and 
Genetics,” p 125 

* Animals with thick hides are more tick repellent than 
those with thin hides Breeds of cattle developed in 
tropical regions have thick hides with greater vascu¬ 
larity of hide, an attribute which promotes the dissipa¬ 
tion of heat 

Apart from sleekness of coat and thickness and mo¬ 
bility of hide pigmentation of hide is of tho utmost 
importance to the breeder of cattle in tropical and sub¬ 
tropical regions Ultraviolet radiabon sets up irritation 
in the hides of cattle w hich lack pigmentation, causing 
hyperkeratosis Lack of pigment in and around the eye 
makes animals vulnerable to conditions such as eye 
cancer—Jan C Bonsma, “Degeneration of the British 
Beef Breeds in the Tropics and Subtropics," Breeding 
Beef Cottle for Unfavorable Environments, p 19. 
s The results of recent tests by the University 
of Missouri Department of Dairy Husbandry in¬ 
dicate that the Santa Gertrudis breed not only 
inherits heat tolerance from the Brahman side of 
its ancestry but it may have some of the ability 
to resist cold which is characteristic of the British 
breeds 

The siudici dealt with cattle of the European, Indian, 
and Santa Gertrudis breeds housed In clunatic chambers 
of constant day and night temperature with the same 
wall, ceding, and air temperatures and die same hu 
middy and air moicrncnt Under these conditions, tho 
"comfort zone" of European cattle was found to lie 
between about 30* and 61* F. and that of the Indian 
cattle 50* to So® F. Tlic higher Iicat tolerance of the 
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Indian cattle seemed to be due to lower heat production 
greater surface area per unit weight, shorter hair, and 
other body temperature regulating mechanisms not vis¬ 
ually apparent The larger the animal and the higher 
her products e level, the lower was the “comfort zone" 
temperature The inner body temperature was shown 
to be constant at about 2x1° F above the comfort zone 
by an S shaped increase in evaporative cooling. At 
105® F environment the near lethal temperature of 
108® F was reached in the Holstein* 10G 0 F W the 
Jerseys and 105° F in the Indian cows of the same 
weight as the Jerseys At environmental temperature of 
105? to 107° F the European cows were near collapse. 
The Santa Certrodis were found to he near Brahmans 
in beat tolerance, they grew equally well and main 
tamed the same rectal temperature at So® F as at 50° F 
The Santa Gertrudis were more cold tolerant than the 
Indian heifers Their critical temperatures have not yet 
been determined —Samuel Brody, “Climatic Physiology 
of Cattle," Journal of Dairy Science, XXXIX (June, 
1956). PP 715-7*5- 

* Official recognition of Santa Gertrudis cattle 
as a distinct breed dates from August 12, 1940, 
when J R.Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, wrote to Robert J Kleberg, Jr 

I wiih to inform you that a rev wed copy of Farmers 
Bulletin 1779 has been sent to ihe printer with the word 
“breed" substituted for "strain” in the paragraph de¬ 
scribing Santa Gertrudis cattle. 

However, for a decade prior to recognition by 
the Department of Agriculture, the press had rec 
ognized and ranchers had accepted the new 
breed. In 1931 J Everts Haley, the historian of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso¬ 
ciation, cited Santa Gertrudis cattle as "a new 
breed of red Brahmas ‘‘Comnuktee Visits Knvj, 
Ranch,” The Cattleman, (Apnl, 1931) 

Jn 1933 Fortune magazine announced the ere 
ation of the first new breed of cattle in the United 
States with something of a flourish 
The United States has evolved three or four breeds of 
hogs, one of sheep and two of horses," reads the latest 
Encyclopaedia Bntannlca "but has originated no breed 
of cattle." The Klebergs are knocking that statement into 
a cocked hat at this very moment with their "Santa 
Ccitnnlis* breed.—"The Worlds Biggest Ranch," For 
tunc VIII (December 1933) p 53. 

In 1936 the King Ranch exhibited Santa Ger¬ 


trudis cattle at the Texas Centennial Wayne 
Card reported m the Dallas Morning News, MaV 
24,1936 

The famous brand of the Running W will thrill 
thousands of Texas Centennial visitors who pause in the 
cattle pavilion to see the superb specimens with which 
the new American cattle breed, the Santa Gertrudu. 
makes its bow to the livestock world 

The following year a writer for the America!* 
Magazine was taking the new breed as an estab¬ 
lished fact 

I think Bob Kleberg's most important contribution to 
modem ranching is the production of die a cv*' 
American bovine breed. I was thrilled when I sav* 
for the first time one of the ranch s finest specimens «J* 
this new creature, something that never walked the 
earth before—a gigantic bull, dark cheny red w color, 
a full ton of beef drifting easily through the tall gray' 
green African grass on tiny feet, tipped with white Thd 
gigantic animal, almost rectangular in shape, with a 
huge head like a buffalo was feeding in the beat of the 
day while the gentler pure-blooded cattle panted in th 6 
creeks or lay m the shade-Hubert Kelley “America* 
Forbidden Kingdom" American Magp-tne CXXI^ 
(October 1937) p 74. 

*® The King Ranch s first sale of hulls within the 
United States was to J T Maltsberger of Cotulb 1 * 
Texas The Maltsberger Ranch s advertisements 
of Santa Gertrudis cattle usually carry the not; 1 ' 
tton “Maltsberger Ranch bought first Santa Gef* 
tmdis bulls ever sold off the King Ranch in 1934 
The first sale abroad was made to E J Barke r > 
Moron, Cuba (see Appendix XIII) After the? e 
initial sales the ranch marketed its crop of surpli 15 
bulls at from $350 to $400 per head, and a wait 
inghst of more than three thousand accumulated. 
’* Initially the plan was to offer only Quart#" 
Horses at the auction. However, the King Ranch 
was interested in determining how other ranch 
ers would value the breed, so it was decided to 
offer some bulls at the auction. As advertisement* 
in The Cattleman and the auction catalog put it 
The King Ranch has up to now booked and filled orde 1 * 
for Santa Gertrudis bulls in the sequence which th^Y 
were received, but the demand has far exceeded d* 
ability to supply them For that reason we are now offt* 
ing, for the first tune, approximately 25 head of year UPS 
/ 79 */ 



bulls, so tot our friends may have a chance to evaluate 
them and acquire one immediately rather than 
their turn on our long booVing list 

Results exceeded expectations Bidders paid a 
whopping $99,000 for twenty-nine bulls an av- 
r g e P of $3,4*379 Edgar W. Brown of Orange, 
Texas, was lughbidder at $10,000 

At the following year s auction, ig D i, twenty 
Eve bulls brought $212,55°. an average of $850- 

ahead Mr and Mrs Garvin Tanlersley of Wash 

ington D C , paid $27.2°° for lhe '"pi ' 0 P f 
of 8 the auction Powell Crosley of OmcmnaU, 
Ohio, paid $23 000 In 1932, twenty-one hulls 
sold for $280,250 The top hid was $40.000^ by 
the Briggs Syndicate, a group of breeders fro 
the San Antonio area Searching for a name to 
give the bull |ust purchased, after due consider 
turn the syndicate discarded the name Golden 
Bod ui favor of El Torazo for 

At the Centennial Year auction the average for 

twenty four hulls was $8,439 54 > w ‘ . 
price of $31,000 paid by Wmtlnop BockcfeUer 
■■ This Erst meeting of Santa Gertrudes breeders 
in the schoolhouse was attended by some fo y 
or fifty cattlemen A committee was appoint^ 
and the committee deeded on a meeting m San 

Antomo m March, 1951. ^ F urpose of 0r 

gamzing a breed association 

That meeting was held at the Gunt 
March 5, nmety eight applications fm eharto 
membership had been received by 
spending secretary 

r^ro^rsertaryof die State 
of Texas on April 9, 195 1 
13 As of January, i 95 6 T . . , , 

■< The ranch’s practical ^penence ” K<i"tudiy 
and Pemisylvama, as well as early resu ts iron, 
a scientific testing program (see Brody, as 0^ 
tend to indicate that in addi ion o P P 
ance under the conditionsTor which ‘ 
the Santa Gertrudis breed will equaUhe lnti i 
breeds’ performance m temperature zone 

■“lam Lazarus was so djsgustedat the closmg 
of Texas race tracks that he sold out He ottered 
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to sell his hand of breeding mares to Robert J 
Kleberg, Sr , who sent Caesar Kleberg to look at 
them Caesar was impressed But there was 110 
interest m racing at the ranch He told Lazarus 
that Mr Kleberg would not want to buy because 
the pnee would surely be too high Lazarus said 
he would sell for $roo a head, plus the promise 
that none of them would ever be raced Caesar 
telephoned Mr Kleberg for approval and bought 
It was an important purchase The blood of the 
Lazarus mares” is still present on the ranch in 
some of the best King Ranch Quarter Horses 
_Dr J K Northway 

,« The King Ranch’s most spectacular horse on 
die quarter track was Miss Princess, a chestnut 
mare sired by Bold Venture and registered with 
the Jockey club as Woven Web Though Miss 
Pnncoss was foaled in .943. her racing career 
actually started die year before 

In 1942 the King Ranch’s great short horse 
stallion Nobodies Friend, was defeated by Shoe 
Fly at Tucson in the ’Worlds Champion Quar¬ 
ter Immediately Bob Kleberg began lookmg 
over the crop of Kmg Ranch foals for something 
which could even the score In 1945 > le found 
Miss Princess, she was turned over to the man¬ 
agement of Ernest Lane On May 3, 1947 . tbe 
meeting with Shue Fly came off 

Though Assault was running that day in the 
Crev Lag Stakes at Jama,ca-and wmning-Bob 
Kleberg was at Del Rio for the event which was 
Sled as a Special Match Race The &ng 
Ranch sorrel picked up the $15,000 side bet by 

3 to'Ortoben aw/, again m Del Rio, Miss Prm- 

eess defeated Barbra B, the short horse sensahon 
of the year, by more than a length- 18 o for the 
n\ 7 m »rk and 22 2 for the quarter In a single 
race she set new worlds records for both 350 
varL and the quarter mile Later, she would 
sbm the quarter track in twenty two seconds 
flat -Nelson C Nye, Champions oj the Quarter 
Tracks (New York, i 9 So),PP 62 66 
„ ste0 by step illustration of the King Ranch s 
horse training procedure was the principal fea 
ture of the booklet Training Hiding Horses, 
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which was published in 19-t 1 by the Horse and 
Mule Association of America See also The Amer¬ 
ican Q uart er Horse Association, Ride A Quarter 
Horse A Compilation of Standards, Character¬ 
istics and General Information Pertaining to the 
Vamous Quarter Horse Breed (Amarillo, n d ) 

*® At the King Ranch's first sale of Quarter 
Horses, in 1950, fifty one head sold for $33 440, 
an average of $655 a head The top price of 
$3 200 was paid by Louis P Reed of Mendian, 
Texas The following year fifty-seven head sold 
atanaverageof $895 The highest bid was $3,775 
by Sumner Pingree, Sr, of Cuba In i 95 z > 
twenty five head averaged $966 Again Mr Pin¬ 
gree was high bidder at $3 000 At the 1953 sale, 
bidders purchased twenty-five head at an av¬ 
erage of $723 40 with Bill Reynal of Argentina 
paying a top of $1,450 

’» Corpus Chnsti Caller-Times, July 12,1953 
Ada Jones was by Little Joe out of Mamie 
Crowder, bred by Ott Adams, veteran Quarter 
Horse breeder of Alfred, Texas Ada Jones was 
the maternal great grandmother of Miss Prin¬ 
cess —Nye, pp 14 15,62 

*° As a two-year old Boojum set the world s rec¬ 
ord for 6 !t furlongs on August 31, ig2g, in the 
Hopeful Stages at Saratoga, carrying 117 pounds 
m a tune of 1 17 

“ Twenty Grand’s Kentucky Derby time of 
2 01 4/5 was the fastest to that date It was 
bested in 1942 by Whirlaway with 2 01-2/5 
“ The Triple Crown, consisting of the Kentucky 
Derby, the Prcakness and Belmont Stakes, is 
turfdom’s most coveted honor Triple Crown 
winners are 

1919 — Sir Barton 
1930 — Gallant Fox 
1935—Omaha 
1937 — War Admiral 
1941 — Whirlaway 
1943 — Count Fleet 
1946 —Assault 
1948—Citation 

“ In Thoroughbred racing the Coaching Club 
American Oaks at Belmont is considered to be 


the equivalent for three year-old fillies of the 
Kentucky Derby for colts of the same age 
The King Ranch retired the Coaching Club 
American Oaks trophy m 1948 after winning it 
three times 1937, Dawn Play, 1943. Too Timely, 
1948, Scattered 

* 4 In 1946, Assault won more purse money than 
any other horse in Thoroughbred racing had 
ever won in a single year, $424,195 
** The machine was built by the William K Holt 
Machinery Co , Caterpillar dealers, San Antonio, 
and is marketed under the name Twin “Cat” D8 
Tractor See Appendix XI for details of its de¬ 
velopment and operation 
* 6 Control of brush by “cabling" or “chaining is 
the process of attaching each end of a 300- to 
360-foot length of heavy battleship chain to a 
piece of heavy equipment and then dragging the 
chain through the brush Chaining is a rapid and 
economical method for large scale clearance As 
many as one to two hundred acres per day can 
be knocked down However, the process leaves 
many stumps and roots, and an area so cleared is 
subject to heavy regrowth 
* r The well for the purpose of returning surface 
water to subterranean sands was dolled for the 
ranch by the Humble Oil Company under the 
direction of Dr Frank H Dotterweich of Texas 
A & I College 

*® The metering device, known as the “Fos 
Feeder,” was developed in conjunction with the 
Mineral Supplement Company of Houston 
*® A "Christmas tree" is that portion of an oil 
wells controls which protrudes above the 
ground, a complicated array of valves which 
make up roughly into the shape of a small Christ¬ 
mas tree 

30 The ranch’s garage and machinery mainte¬ 
nance department is under the management of 
Foreman Robert C Dear The garage at the 
ranch headquarters is staffed by three mechanics, 
a paint and body man, a parts man who also 
serves as bookkeeper, a wash man who also helps 
the mechanics, a grease man, two men in the 
17941 



blacksmith and machine shop, and two men who 
dispense oil and gasoline and repair flat tires 
The headquarters garage maintains ninety- 
four automotive units operating on the Santa 
Gertrudis Division and nineteen units from til 
Laureles Division The Nonas Division operate 
fifteen units and the Encino Division nine Be¬ 
cause of die distance involved, it is not P r “ ctI “ 
for the garage to make all repairs on the Nonas 
and Encino vehicles 

The fence is manufactured by the Key* 10 ™; 
Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, Illinois, unde 
the trade name. Special Super Galvanneald King 
Ranch Fence 

31 The Argentine cattle chute, located on t e 
headquarters division, is a highly efficient and 
highly complicated piece of ranching ct jj u P 
It is used for branding, vaccmatmg, 
and many other operations involved in worlung 
cattle A dipping vat was added to the ongmal 
chute which was brought from Argentina T 1 
chute has a four-way cut for working cattle, two 
cuts before cattle reach the scales and two cuts 

The Argentine chute has been dupheated in 
oak in the King Ranch carpenter and machine 
shop , 

33 Two foremen’s wives, Mrs Tom 
Mrs Charlie Burwell. are achoolteachenon the 
ranch-Mrs Tate at Nonas and Mrs Burwell 

Laureles 

34 Robert C Wells to Tom Lea _ 

33 Durmg no year pnor to Mrs Kings ^ 
the proceeds of cattle sales cxce JL period 
average was about §400,000 U S ^ Santa 

of truLeship and the development oHhe Sa^ 

SSSiaSfMT.ij— 

year -Defendants Brief, pp 5 <> 5 . 5“9 
>* Dunng the time since '935 an J 

noticeable Improvements in aval ]- 

forage Bmshclcannghasmademo e^ 

able forpasture prosphorusan^^ 

es have provided more have not 

of these improvements, tnc pa 
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been able to keep abreast of increasing drought 
conditions to maintain their former carrying 
capacity 

at Previously the ranch had paid from $25,000 
to $40,000 annually for handling cattle for a few 
months while pastured in Oklahoma on the way 
to market -Defendants Brief, p 4 ° 

»» Robert J Kleberg, Jr, “Continuous Testing 
Resulted 111 King Ranch's Own Cattle, Corpus 
Clmsti Caller-Tunes, July 12, 1953 

a. Feedlot experiments with Hereford and Santa Car- 
truths steers were conducted by the King Ranch in 195 
195. >a determine which breed was superior .0 
feeding demonstrations 

the ranch obtained some of the best eight month 

Iherlibad muse young- Santa Gertrud,, calves 
The ... groups were placed m die nunc ^ 
and initial wmghts were recorded at the slart 

feeding feedl od U,c Hereford 

®"?wed a sl IhlTan. in we^h. over die Santa 
Ce e r^&“ Ilf the*nest weigh, penod, however, 
thJsTnta Gertrudis steers outweighed the Herefords by 

“wto?thTslnta Certrudis steers had been on feed 
for sol days and ihe Herefords on feed 245 days, 
[See of die best calve, were selected from each breed 

^ On the Idling floor, the Santa Certrudis steers out 
i T, 1 the Herefords by 202 pounds and outdressed 
»' :iSh fJtr ccn7--SanL Cciudis Steers Top Hcre- 
Tests," Corpus Christi Colter Times, July .a, 

1953 

In addition to numerous and continuous tests 
bv the randi, Santa Gertrudis cattle have been 
put on official ratc-of gam tests at several espen- 
ment stations, and the results obtained have 

spoken well for the breed , , , 

In a beef cattle evaluation test conducted in 
X o«a at Bluebonnet Farms, Texas Agncultural 
Experiment Station. McCrcgor, Santa Ccrlrudis 
steers oi.tga.ned all other groups on a per-day- 
age basis (from birth to finish of lest) The breed 
aUo proved the most uniform gamers Of Ihe 
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Notes for Chapters XVIII - XIX 
pages 692 — 704 

group tested, the Santa Gertrudis heifers and 
steers had the shortest range of gam between 
the low and high gamers 
In a rate-of-gam feeding trial atthe Balmorhea 
sub-station of the Texas Experiment Station over 
a 138-day period, November is 1951, to Apnl 
1,1952, a group of twenty two Santa Gertrudis 
yearling bull calves made an average daily gam 
of 2 51 pounds All other breeds made an average 
daily gain of 2 og pounds 
40 During the 1950 Texas State Fair at Dallas 
three five year-old Santa Certrudis steers were 
exhibited by the King Ranch. They were slaugh¬ 
tered at the close of the fair and dressed out a 
record 719 per cent Anything over sixty per 
cent is considered good 

The live weights of the steers were 2400,2395 
and 2300 pounds, on the packing house hook 


they weighed 1727, 1683 and 1629 pounds re¬ 
spectively The percentage was figured on the 
bve weights less three per cent shrinkage 
It is not the general practice to feed to these 
weights However, the ranch customarily feeds 
a few head to maximum weights in order to de- 
temune the upper limits of growth 

CHATTER XIX 

* "Foreword," Breeding Beef Cattle for Un¬ 
favorable Environments, p vx See Appendix B, 
PP 239-242, for a roster of guests 

* Richard M Kleberg, Sr, “Modern Point Men 
An Address of Welcome," same, p xu 

* Robert ] Kleberg, Jr, “Our One Hundred 
Years of Ranching—What Next?” same, p 227 
4 Robert J Kleberg, Jr, to Tom Lea. 
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A NOTE OF THANKS 


Xhe task of gathering the matenal foi this account of a 
hundred years of ranching in South Texas could not have 
been accomplished without help ham many sources The 
basic body of information of course came from the King 
Ranch itself, from the cordial cooperation of all the people 
there, employers and employees alike, and fiom unlimited 
access to all papers, letters and memorabilia now preserved 
at the ranch Yet the earlier records there, partially destioyed 
by fire m 1863 and m 1912, were haphazard and incomplete 
To establish many salient points in the ianch’s own history, 
and to view it m its proper perspective as a chapter in a 
larger history, it was imperative to search far afield for im¬ 
portant portions of the information desired Consequently, 
facts for this study were assembled from sources as varied 
and as far apart as a maritime museum in New England and 
a governmental archives m Tamauhpas 

Acknowledgement of a very great mdebtedness must be 
made to Harbert Davenport, veteran lawyer of Brownsville, 
whose fund of information concerning South Texas and 
whose probings into the history of that area elaborated the 
pattern and enlarged the scope of this study Matenal he 
supplied, and good counsel he supplied with it, were of 
inestimable value m chronicling earlier lives and times along 
the troubled lower Rio Grande 

It is a pleasant duty to record mdebtedness to other contri¬ 
butors to Mrs Lennie Stubblefield for her kind permission 
to use the unpublished John Fitch papers in her possession, 
to Mrs Benjamin H Carr for her skilled sleuthing in the 
National Archives at Washington, to Walter Prescott Webb 
and his publisher, Houghton Mifilm, for gracious permission 
to quote extensively from The Texas Rangers, and to J 
Frank Dobie not only for quotations from lus work and 
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additions to this text but for friendly encouragement while 
writing was in progress 

Grateful acknowledgement is also made to LeRoy P Graf 
whose doctoral dissertation. The Economic History of the 
Lower Rto Grande Valley 1820-1875, is frequently quoted 
and cited, to the University of Oklahoma Press for permis¬ 
sion to quote from the late Carl Coke Rister's Robert E Lee 
m Texas 

Gratitude of a special kind is here expressed to Robert C. 
Wells for the role he has played in bringing the present work 
to completion He has examined the manuscript for error, 
he has made contributions and suggestions which have im¬ 
proved the text, and he has acted as coordinator between 
researcher, author, annotator and copy editor dunng the 
long preparation of the work for the press 

Particular thanks are rendered to Winnie Allen at the 
Eugene C Barker Texas History Center, University of 
Texas, for valuable aid, to staff members of the El Paso 
Public Library, Houston Public Library, Library of Texas 
College of Arts and Industries at Kingsville, Library of Texas 
Western College at El Paso, Orange County Historical So¬ 
ciety, Goshen, New York, Retama Library of Corpus Chnsti, 
Robert J Kleberg Historical Society, San Antonio Public 
Library, St Louis Public Library, University of Texas Li¬ 
brary, and the Witte Memorial Museum of San Antonio, 
for many courtesies, to William H Tnpp, Old Dartmouth 
Historical Society and Whaling Museum, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, F Armcar, Centre College, Danville, Ken¬ 
tucky, for helpful replies to quenes, and to John M Sharp 
for translating the de la Garza Santa Gertrudis land grant 
Much pertinent material has been brought to this work 
by the generosity of numerous individuals who delved into 
their own special knowledge or personal memories, their 
names are gratefully recorded Carleton Adams, Thomas 
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R. Armstrong, the late Dr. John Ashton, Stirling W. Bass, 
Raymond Bell, Jr., Mrs. John M. Bennett, Sr., John M. Ben¬ 
nett, Jr., the late Walter Billingsley, J. T. Canales, Owen 
Combe, Fidel G. Chamberlain, Jr., J. E. Connor, Mrs. H. C. 
Cowan, Mrs. Harbert Davenport, Leroy G. Denman, Jr., 
Judge C. D. Duncan, Lamar Gill, Victoriano Ochoa Gon¬ 
zalez, Ben R. Howell, Bishop Everett Holland Jones, W. W. 
Johnson, Richard King III, W. H. Kittrell, Jr., Jack Kivlrn, 
Edward Kleberg, the late Lula Kleberg, Til lie Kleberg, 
Theodore W. Koch, Robert McCracken, Mrs. Jeff Miller, 
William Miller, Dr. Merton Minter, Tad Moses, Dr. Pat I. 
Nixon, Dr. J. K. Northway, Lieutenant General and Mrs. 
Joseph D. Patch, George Sessions Perry, Carolyn Pfeiffer, 
Albert O. Rhoad, James Rowe, Jane Scholl, Dr. Z. T. Scott, 
Henderson Shuffler, Robert L. Stayton, W. W. Sterling, Mrs. 
Andrew Stewart, Mrs. K. A. Votaw, Hortense Warner Ward, 
Mrs. Joseph K. Wells, Mrs. Ruth Wilson, Edgar E. Witt, 
and Frank Yturria. 

To all of these, and to all not recorded here by name, 
who in large measure or small helped add substance to this 
book, warmhearted thanks are here warmly given. 


El Paso 

Fourth of February, 1957 
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INDEX 


Pages numbered x through 467 are in Volume I, pages 469 
through 8ox are in this volume. Subject matter in notes 
has been indexed by page and note number, with chapter 
designations added only when two notes of the same number 
appear on a page. The map designated in the index as "vol. 
2, viii-ix” is the frontispiece of this volume. The following 
abbreviations have been used to identify animal breeds: 
f Jer] lor Jersey; [QH], Quarter Horse; [Th], Thoroughbred. 



Aube, Fram. surveyed R.ncdn de Santa Gertrud,s, 

Abdene^Kansas *96*97, «A 3rd, as cattle slup- 
ping point, 306, 461—nt 10 
Acorn Stakes 665 
Ada Jones [QH] 660,794“** 19 
Adams, Carleton W 800, quoted, 785 786 
—nt 106 

Adams, H \V 543 
Adams, Ott 794— nt *9 
Adams, Burke & Co 3*3 
Adelardo, Ramon 460-461— nt 9 
Afrikander cattle 755 _ 

Agostadero del Gato grant map. 37 3 
Agua Duke Creel 3°3. 4»9, 442- n( 80 - 

Ague Duke grant 173, 332, 358 359, map, 37 
Agua Dulcc Ranch 632 633 
Aguascalientes, Mexico 55 
Aid 18, 430-nt 22 
Alabama Stakes 742 
Alamo 75 

Albatross 444—nt29 
Albion 53 

Alegria, Jose Madia 482 
Alexander, A ] 283 288 

AlgodonLand&ImgabonCo SSO 2 , 

Alice, Texas 543. 546. 55«> 595 
viu ix, naming of, 536, 778 n 1 
Alice 75 

Aia-EN.PnOFlsson —- 323 ^ arlvc> 4 , 3 . 

Allen, A C contracted t 

416, on trad drive, 30S 3 ro, 3M3l6,3«3 
Allen, William herd foreman on trad dnv 

309 31° 

Allen, Winnie 800 
Allende, Mexico 55 
Alling, William 55 56 
Allred, James 645 g 

Alvarado, Eleno 45^ 459"" n tilled by Union 
Alvarado, Francisco 119, 12 * 
soldiers, 216 217. 21 9 

Alvarado, Ignacio 5*5 n. n c6n dc Santa 

Alvarado, Nicolas surveyed R 

Gertrudis grant, 435-*“ * g g6 
Alvarado, Ram6n 357> 4 -> 121, quoted, 

Alvarado. Victor R°““‘ c 45 j_ nt 47, 45 6 


U.VAHAUU, t -- 

11Q-120, 154, 348 349 q 3> a _ 

-nt 54. 450 ** 6 ^Tnr(*dLrs^Association 619 
American Brahman B 


[A — Austin ] 

Amencan Derby won by Ktng Ranch horse, 66s, 

Amen can Hag 18, quoted, 18,35 36,37-38, 42,43, 
76 77, 424-425-nt 21,427-nt 32 
American Jersey Cattle Club 019 
American Quarter Horse Association organ.zat.on 

of, 734 

ANDEnsoN, C W 620 
Andover Theological Seminary 63 

Ar'ummm sec under Rhodes grass scale 

Antonio sold to Impenalist forces, 244. 45 * 

Aransas Pass, Texas map, vol 2, vm ix 
And 426—nt 12 

Arista, Mariano 27, 81 84, 95. 4*5-nt 
ArJc 229 

Arlington Classic 742 

Arxu.nda E ,Franc.sco 231-252 becMe 

M ' 1 X NO ; 9 nona.efla„dfor'radr 4 oad, 5 42. 
worked'to get railroad to Brownsville, 538 , 541. 

AnMsrR 0 NC 4 Thomas R 574, 618, 696,800. 

Texa ', 

A^rtTg^nTmaVvol 2,vu. lx 

Arnicar, F 800 

^ed R.'cWa Ring II. 343 

666, purse winnings of, 794-nt 24, won 
Crown 665. 740. 794-nt 22 

WlU ' ^TlSniETrA M Kmc (see also King, 

™™etta Mana) S26, 63.. death of. 600 
Atwood, Richard W 631,633 
"“fi't tonavigate Rio Grande above 
Matamoros, 426—nt 12 
AUSTIN, SteiuienF 83 
Austin Texas 269, 312, 313. map, 11 
Austin Colony «4. 475 
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Austin County 475 47 ® 

Australia King Ranch operations in, 693 ® 94 . 
r 768-770 

Avalos, Francisco 85 86,91 

B 

Baffin Bay, Texas 554 
Baffin’s Bay map, 102 
Baffin’s Bay & Western Ry 554 
Bagdad, Texas 10, 49, 80,183,201, 230, 233 . cot¬ 
ton trade at dunng Civil War, 186-187,192,212- 
213,445—nt 44, economic conditions at, 244. hur¬ 
ricane damaged in 1844, 22, map, 27, 78, during 
Mexican War, 424 425—nt 21, stolen cattle loaded 
at, 280 

Baillieu, Peter 769 

Baler, Mosely Robert Justus Kleberg I under, 475 
Baldw in, Elizabeth Atw ood sold interest in Mrs 
king's estate, 630,631,633 636 
Balerio, Capt - 223 

Ball Ranch leased by King Ranch, 636, map, vol 2, 
V1U IX 

Balu, Francisco receded La Barreta grant, 380 
Balu, Guadalupe 132. quoted, 438-nt 30 
Balu, Jose Maria aw arded La Fcna and San Sal 
vador del Tule grants, 380 
Ball!, Padre Nicolas 132,380 
Bandana, Texas (see also Alice, Texas) 778-nt 18 
Banks, George Linnaeus 777-nt 1, quoted, 470 
Banks, Nathaniel P 202, quoted, 210 
Barbra B IQH] 793-nt 16 
Barker, E J 770,771,792—nt 10 
Barr an eo Blanco brand 270 
Bairanco Bianco grant map, 378-379 
Barrera, Manuel 104 105 
Barrett, T IL 235 
Barroum, James L 615 
Bass, Stirling W 800 
Basse, Elisha 410 
Basse & Herd 410 

Baxter Springs, Kansas as caltlc shipping point, 
461—nt10 

Bca Ann Mac [Thl 667,741 
Bean, J I! 42 
Beard, Lolie 661 
Beau Max iTh] 729-730 

Bee, Hamilton P 199, attorney for Lewis estate, 
* 37 . commanded Confederate troops dunng 
Union capture of Browns* ille, 202 212, ordered 
to defend Rio Crarule, 194 quoted, 201,205, an 


Bee, Mrs Hamilton P 197 
Bee County 632 
Bee Mac [Thl 741 
Belancel, Antonio 275 

Belden, S ami el A bought, steamboats, 44 45 . 
built home in Brownsville, 68, entered Mexican 
trade venture with Kenedy, 55 5 ®. promoted 
Brownsville, 430-nt 16, promoted railroad, 453 
—nt 28 

Bell, Peter H 141 
Bell, Raymond, Jr. 801 
Belmont States 667,670, 742,794—nts 22,23 
Benavides, Santos 178,202,212 214, 221, 225, 
263,449-nt 102,45i-nt 147. quoted, 212 
Benjamin, Judah P 188 
Bennett, James Gordon quoted, 525 
Bennett, John M, Jn 801 
Bennett, Mrs John M , Sa. 801 
Bennie M [Thl 662 
Bermuda grass 74 8 
Bessie, Texas 783-nt 71 
Bessie 252, 454-nt 39 
Better Beef Association 619 
Better Self [Th] 667, 729 - 73 °. 74 ° 

Beynon, Thomas 270, 458-459—nt 48, appraiser 
for Richard King’s estate, 417.4*9, 47 *. bad boss 
for King Ranch, 307 
Bexar County 623 

"Big Dnft, The" 222 223 261 262,450—nt 121 
Big Hatchce 427 428—nt 36 

Big Santa Gcrtrudis grant see Santa CertrudiS grant 
Billingsley, Walter 801, quoted, 37 °. on bad 
dn\e, 363 
Bimelech [Thl 729 
Bishop, F Z 553, 783-nt 73 
Bishop, Texas (see also Julia, Texas) 546. 553 . 59 ®. 
783—nt 71 King Ranch farmed near, 595, map, 
voL 2, via ix 
Bishop s Castle 33 
Black, Joirr C 214 
Black, W H 755 
Blackie II [Thl 742 

Blanton, John disappearance of, 644-646 
Blanton, Luther disappearance of, 644-646 
Blanton, Mrs Luther 644 
Bllcher, Charles 496 

Bllcher, Felix A- 155, 239, 496, biographical 
data on, 440—nt 37, as surveyor, 105, 435"19. 
during Union attack on Corpus Chnsti, 446-nt 47 
Blue Panic grass 748 
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Boca Chica, Texas- 19-2°. 48.207 235. “ ,p * ^ f 
Boca del Rio, Tex. 

42 

Bodman& Clarke. 38 ,73 nf 16 

Bold Venture [Th]. 663, 665, 729. 742. 793 ■ 

bought by King Ranch, 664 
Bonus [Th]. 661 

Boojum [Th] • speed of, 661,794~ nt 30 
BoonviUe, Missouri 63 

Bouden, A. P . 648 649. 79i- n * 1 c . 

Bouden, Gail, Jn . exhibited at first Texas State 
Fair, 98 

Borregos [oil] Field 680 

Bouiland-MiUcr Commission 38 1 r 

Biudley, E R . 662, King Ranch purchased p 
estate, 664 

Braca,Geoiice A.. 77 ° , CVinrt- 

Brahman cattle in Cuba, 772, cross ' Texas, 
horns, 609, 648, 722-725. introduction 
6<fi Tor-nt 1 many cattlemen enthusiastic 
about, 649, Santa Certnldis breed Inhente 
vantages of, 651 

Blur, Wu-UAM 460-461-nt 9 ,6_nt 

Brands Barranco Blanco brand, 270, . 

5, HK connected. 150-152, **. “ c , 

nectcd, 150-152. LKV connected, 152. Laoml 

Leaf, 257, 534. 780-nt 4. f ’ ^ 0 , King 

258,771. King Ranch advertisement: 01, 27 , 

Ranch registration of, 4°3. R 1C ar 

150 

Braunschuger 8t Levy 4°9 

Braunscuweic, Duke of 47 8 

Brazado [Thl 729 _ ,72-773, 

Brazil Ling Ranch operations in, 93» 
land cleanng in, 712 

Brazoria, Texas 475 6 -.54, 

Brazos Santiago, Texas 34, 35, 3 » 4 ’ ’ 8-249, 

72-73, 77. M3, 156, 177-178, 23°, ‘34. 24^249; 
hurricane damage to in 1844. 22, • d p 0t , 

83, 87, 378 379, as Mexican War staging^ 
ao-21, became port, 4 6 4 8 . 49, 4 
railroad built to, 226, J7 2( ,5 206 

General Taylor at, 39, Union landing at, 

Brazos Santiago, District of 1*4 

Brenliam, Texas, 56s 

Bndal Flower [Thl 667,74 1 

Briggs Syndicate 792-793—nt n [807J 


Bristle-mint bluestem grass 748 b[0graph ._ 

BnrrroN, Forbes i55» ltJ 4> 44 
ical data on, 440-nt 37 
BnonY, Samoce quoted, 791-792 nt8 
Broil, Paschal & King 334,4 10 
Brooklyn Handicap 74» 

BrooU County 6oo,map,vol 2.VU1-1X 
Brown, Ann 322-323 
BllOlVN, AnTEMUS. 248, 472 
BnoivN, Edgar W.. 792-793-1*» 

=,^■^^30,474 

69 ' «7 586, 602, 783-nt 71. 786-nt 6, 

nt 23, 552, 557, 5 burned by Con- 

American Flag P“ gpld strikebrought 

federates, 207-2 9. ^ by Cortma, 160- 

business to, 43* f orces> 201 .aog, 448-nt 

l63 ' bodies displayed m, 280, c,h- 

75, cattle thie nl 63j clUze ns com- 

zens of against , depredations, 275, 

mittce mvesugated Mex Cml War, 

citizens of l“P^ by grand jury, 264, Cortina 
181, Cortina indicted b /J?? co ; ton trade m, 228, 
planned eapWte d \ y huSicane, 2 5 r, demand for 
232-233. damaB y Duz partisans demand mon- 

52,' 68,431-m 41. 

Ebzabeth Street. 43 o_nt iG, first ice- 

establishment o, • 5 » 6 First Presbyterian 

IT ?S **5 — ed,’45.-nt >47, bgh- 
C1 "“^' 642-643, King and Kenedy property in 
Way ^ Mrs King taught in, 437-nt 22, land 
409-41°. 1,115 „ t 7 . btigation over prop- 

prom °Uon nea , 7 3 ^ 75, ^ VQ 

erty tinder martial law, 209, pota ■■>. 156. 
Y"* fs6 postwar occupation of. 238. 239, ra.1- 

111 

motion near, 537-53 > nvalry witli 

railroads bong »*£**£/, Church, 434 
m i4°-.4i, 143-.44, Hearn- 



[ Brownsville — Collie ] 


Brownsville, Texas (coni) 

boat business at, 7 2 '73. 7&, 141- J 4 2 . Stillman 
interests in, 453—nt 20, Stillman left, 247, took 
lead in Mexican trade, 52 

Brownsville 43 44, cost of, 427-nt 29, record run 
by, 36 

Brownsville Sentinel Richard King’s brands, 270 
Browns'.die Town Co isg, 441-nt 51, organized, 

430—nt 16 

Bbtden, James 136-137, early ranching by, 125, 
quoted, 137, trail boss for King Ranch, 307 
Buchanan, James 163 
Buck and Doe Run Valley Farms 767 
Buena Vista, battle of 17-18 
Buena Vista grant map, 378-379 
Buffalo grass 748 
Buffcl grass 748 
Bulldey & Powers 318,320 
Burbank, Luther 752 
Bob well, Charlie foreman at Laurelcs, 638 
Bur well, Mrs Charlie 795-nt 33 
But Why Not fTh] 667,741 
Butler, John R 140 
Butler Handicap 742 

ByiNCTON, Theodore herd foreman on trail drive, 
309-310 

c 

Cabazos, Frylan 120 
Cabazos, Lucian izo 

Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar Nunez see Nunez Cabcza 
deVaca, Alvar 

Cactus planted on King Ranch, 677,752, 762, 763, 
provides cover for wildlife, 752, use of as cattle 
feed, 501, 591 592 677, 751 7 5a 
Caesar, Texas 783—at V-vng Ranch catt\e pens 

at, 554 555 
Caesar Creek 485 
Caesar grass 675 

Cairo Illinois as cattle railhead, 153 
Calandna pens 686 

Caldwell, EH. supported South Texas railroads 
541 

Caldwell, H. A. 122 
California, State of 14,39 
Callicott, Bill quoted 290-291 
Camaguey, Cuba 693,770-771 
Camargo, Mexico ai, 34 35 36, 37, 77, 103, 103, 

123,196,212, 24s, 289,380, 426-nt 12, founding 
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of, 23 24, 376, map, 11, 26, vol 2, vm U» 33 
Mexican War base, 15, occupied by U. S troops. 
9, revolution at, 84-66, General Taylor at, 39 
Comorgo 75.24-1. 2 5», 452-nt IS 
Cameron, Ewen 431-432-^ 53 
Cameron County. 137,173, 248,411, 5^ 2 » S#4. 6°°' 
Mrs. King largest landowner in, 497, land grant* 
w, 376-381, 40S-410, map, vol 2, >iu i*. organ¬ 
ized, 68, 431-432-nt 53, politics in, 556-557 
Cameron I iouse [Brow nsv illc] 68 
Campcachy, Texas 49 
Campbell, Frank 224 

Cam 1 bell, Helen jcc also Kleberg, Helen Camp¬ 
bell, courtship, 616, mamage, 617, met Ih J 
Kleberg, Jr, 616 
Campbell, Philip Pitt 616 
Cam pbell, William Bow en quoted, 33 
Canales, Andres 124, 437—nt 16 
Canales, Antonio 82 86,103.435 436-nt 22 
Canales, J T 594,801, sponsored bill to reorgan¬ 
ize Texas Rangers, 787-nt 27 
Canales, Servant*! 232, 453-nt 19, arrested 
Cortina, 292 293 
Cano. Antonio Marcil 105 
Cantu, Juan 120,121 
Cantu, Julian 482 
Capitan, Texas 781-782-nt 41 
Card, E M 376 

Cardenas, Dionisio 456-457—nt 5 
Carnahan, W J 544 
Caiui, Mrs Benjamin H 799 
Carranza, Venustiano 578-579, 581. 5QO-59 1 
Carson Robert represented Charles Stillman, 453 
—nt 20,472 

Carson, Thomas supported South Texas railroads, 
541, 781—nt 16 

Carvajal, Jose Marla Jesls 103, during Civil 
War, 181 182 led revolution, 82 89, to Texas 
State Fair, 94, 98-99 

Casa Blanca grant 181, 332, awarded to Juan Jos® 
de la Carza Montemayor 380, map, 378-379 
Case, Hattie quoted, 432— nt 55 
Cass, Lewis 139 
Castellanos, Federico 772 
Cast it h, George 502 503 
Cat Spring, Texas R J Kleberg I at, 475 
Catchel, Gabriel 160 

Cattle industry in South Texas cattle pnees in 187°. 
297, 462—nt 27, contract for trail dme, 413 4 1 ®' 
cure found for phosphorus deficiency, 754 759 
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eatly rail shipment of cattle, 337,484. 
reverses in 1920-1925, 608, » son 474. 

351 353 , 354 , effect of drought of 188^ on 474 
484 485 , 497 498 , effect of * 73 ^ low 
effect of Rhodes grass on, 745 . ““ e _“ , and 
business, 258 059 . 2 97 , ®». 3 “ 4 . 5 f y a i ue , 
valuation formula, 745 , mu e Tevas Fever 
486-487. northern markets, 298 “99. Texas F eve 
conquered, 490 495 . trail drives, 296 297 . 305 
321,461—nt 10,462—nt 28 
Cattleman, The quoted, 600 
Cavazos, Jose Maria 461-nt 1 40-7638 

Cavazos, Jose Nabciso 380. 4 1 ” ded E J Puistle 
Cavazos, Juan Antonio Balli awara 

Ct-r 638,789—nt 22, in Nonas raid, 

584 587 

Celaya, Simon 250 rKamberlain, Jr . 

Centre College 169, 355 . Hiram 
attended, 324, 44 *-* 7 °' R,ch “ d ^ ® 
tended, 325 
Cerxalvo, Mexico 85 
Chace, W B 17° 1 7 1 R 

Chamberlain, Addie Gillette 52 
Chamberlain, Adelia 3 2 3 

CiiAMBEULAiN, Anna Auelia CmswOLO 

Chamberlain, Edwin 3 2 3» 5 2 
Chamberlain, Fidel G , J R °* see 

Chamberlain, Henrietta Maiua Morse 

King, Henrietta M Chamber am 13 6 -i 27 . 

Chamberlain, Rev HnuM 3 ’ death 

X 43 . as Confederate chapto^ ^ „ g , 
of, 323, during attack on g quot- 

KingsviUe lodge m memory M. 55 aJ 

ed, 63, 65, 66, 174, 43i-nt 45 , 43 ^ to 
reaction to Ricliard King, 437 
Texas, 67 R „ schoobng, 169. 

Chamberlain, HibaM, J 1 ' 5» 

324,442-nt 70 

hamberlain, Milton 05 death of, 353. 

'^"■.w^teRiehard ting, 323. 457 

WILL,AM 323, savaby Pasteur, 

ChiSbcrlain Lodge No 913 55 ' 552 

C/mmpion 8-9 
Chandler Re' s e 603 
Chapa Victomano H9 

Chapa,Ylaiuo 120 [ 8og ] 


■* 

„ « #$*££££ “ 48 . 439 -nt 24, 

C ">'nd to £** hing, 136 137, » P* 
nership with King, 333 334 
Chapman Ranch,^Pexas ^377, development of, 594, 
788-nt 30 

Chapultepec, Mexico 3 
Charles Stillman &Bro 37 
Charnock, Henrv 473 
CHASE, CB 543 544 
Chassignet, BnoucNomE 49 
CHATFIELD.W H quoted, 432 nt 5 ,454 
780—nt 10 
Chemera 648,650 

c „Ess.nRE. SAA. 639 691,767 

Clucag^Hlmms ^cattle market at m 1850 s, 153, 

Ch^tThT 66o^t- 662 ‘ 663 664 
Ch.de IThl 661.66a 

Clnhoahua State of 112 
Chocalula IThl 662 

Church W I 549 

Churubusco, Mexico 38 
Ciencia [Thl 665, 741 

Citation [Thl 794~ n , d by Union forces, 

Civil War R 'rb„tn“s P du^ B , 179-180, Con- 
201 209. CO 1 ' 10 ,, 6 _ nt 60, Confederate supply 

federateeurreney.44 chrl sti al , a d.e d 

troubles during, 97 ^ , actlV lt.cs during, 

by Union forces, 193. 332 , cMm t r ad c 

178 179 82^193^195^98 200-201,206-207,210- 

during, 162 193 ' “95 9 44 4_nts 24, 25. 29, 

215. 224 225. 228, “32 ^*_ nl „ 6i 446—nt 

31. 445-nts 3S > 39, 44 '^ 4 t S 6 4 , Ford established 
55. 446 447-nt 61. 447 rold rccaptU red 

conn" 223 228. 45l-m 147. Cal 

Brownsville, 22 UmM _ 103 ,94. King 

veston surren °, , Umon force, 215219, Hit 
K3 °f’ f“1. b ^y & Co got Confederate 
battle of. 235 . 4 o 4 407, Mexican pol- 

supply “Tlsr-iSa 184. 210-21., 230-233. 
,ucs dorms. ^ j, ccons t n ,ct,on, railroad 

Post"" i io Grande defense, organized 

l“‘F ori 177-178. steamboat operations during. 
^ in.A 179. 185 .60. 210. 2.4, 220-221. 



[ Ciut! - Corpus ] 


Civil War (cont) 

229,443-nts 9, xo, 444-nts 28,29, Texas seces¬ 
sion, 176, 17Q, truce negotiations, 234, Twiggs’ 
surrender of U. S. troops, 176 
Clark, Jasper "Jap”: 3S7,422 
Clarke, Sir Rupert: 769 

Clarksville, Texas: see also Boca del Rio, damaged 
by hurricane, 251, named, 230 
Clean Slate [Hi]. 742 

Clegc, George- 660, 733, King Ranch bought 
horses from, 655-656 
Clement, Ida Laron: 689 
Clement, James H. 688-689,697 
Clendenin, D. R.: 284 
Clydesdale horses 490 

Coaching Club American Oaks. King Ranch horse 
won, 665, trophy retired by King Ranch, 794— 
nt23 

Coahuda, State of: 13,230 
Coahuila-Texas, State of. 13.220, seized by 
Madero, 577 

Coastal Bermuda grass: 748 
Coatsville, Pennsylvania. 691,767 

Cobb, Major - 348 

Cobb’s Rancho. 185 
Cobos, Jose Mama: executed, 209 
Cocke, J. J.: 472 
Cody, Pat: 567 
Coke, Richard. 278 

Coldns, Texas (see also Driscoll, Texas). 783—nt 71 
Colin [Thl: 729 

Collinc, Charles: 788-789—nt 7 
Collinc, Robert. 788-789—nt 7 
Collins Station, Texas (see also Alice, Texas). 337, 

368, 479, 536 , 777 -ot 9 

Colonel Cross. 40, 57, bill of sale for, 44, bought by 
Richard King, 43-45, cost of, 45, 427—nt 29, 
Richard King piloted, 19, and became captain of, 

39, and owned, 53-S4, 60-61; record run by, 36, 
General Taylor on, 39, Faustmo Villa worked on, 

567 

Colonel Holcomb: 75 

Colonel Hunt: 43,45, sale of, 428-429-nt a 
Colonel J. Stephens: 43 
Colorado [oil] Field: 680 
Colt, Samuel: 33 

Columbus, New Mexico, raided by Pancho 
Villa, 588 

Comanche. 76, 87,89, delivery of, 71, operation of, 

[810] 


72-75,432—nt 3; specifications for, 59 . 43°~ 3 ® 
Comanche Indians: 13, 95,98* 106,117 
Combe, Dr. Charles Bertuoud: arnval in Browns¬ 
ville, 432—nt 56, met Richard King, 69-7° 

Combe, Owen. 801 
Combes, Texas: 783-nt 71 
Commando [Th]. 664,729 
Como Se Llama, Texas: 225 
Companhia Swift do Brasil, S. A.: 694, 772 
Compania Ganadera Beccna, S. A.: 755 . 77 ° 
Concepcidn de Carricitos grant, awarded to Euge¬ 
nio and Bartolome Fernandez, 380, map, 378-379 
Concrete, Texas- 312 

Concrete College: R. J. Kleberg, Sr, attended, 477 
Congregacidn del Refugio (see also Matamoros, 
Mexico): 429— nt9 
COKKLINC, RoSCOE. 190 
Connor, J. E.: 801 
Contest [Th]: 741 
Contradiction [Th]: 741 
Contreras, Mexico: 38 
Converse, William P • promoted railroad, 

453-nt 28 

Cooper, Joseph 247 
Cora. 75 

Comsilk [Th] 661-662, 663-664 
Comwall-on-the-Hudson, New York. 247 
Corpus Chnsti, Texas 104-105, 131* 148. 1 7 °« 3l 5 > 
257. 277, 409, 557, 600, 620, development as a 
port, 601-602, early history of, 96-97, iS4- 1 5®. 
early law firms at, 498-499, First Presbyterian 
Church of, 523, first state fair at, 90-92, 93 . 
Kenedy moved to, 354, Richard King's first visit 
to, 94, 100, King supported development as port, 

335, Mrs King built home at, 523, King family 
lived at, 507-508. Kinney at, 434-nt 3, 435—nt 
15, Kleberg family at, 523-527, R. M. Kleberg, 
Sr., lived at, 618, land promoted near, 783—nt 75 . 
G K Lewis at, 101, map, 11, 10a, 378-379, >oh 
2, vui ix, Mexican depredations near, 278, Pres¬ 
ident Taft at, 567-568, railroad connection with, 

336 , 536-538, 544-545, railroad development 
in vicinity of, 536-538, 543. 545. rivalry with 
Brownsville, 156-157, "the Ropes Boom,” 537 . 
smuggler’s post at, 13, Spohn Sanitarium built in, 
525, Union invasion repelled at, 193, 446-nt 47, 
wool trade at, 301, 461—nt 20 

Corpus Christi Advertiser. 270 
Corpus Chnsti Bay 380 



[ Corpus - Del Rio 1 


Corpus Christs Caller 782-nt 53, quoted, 481, 5°S, 

Cmyrnclrfh Calk,-Times quoted, 600 

Corpus Christ, Free Press establ.sl.ment of, 464 
61, owned by Richard King, 334 001-304, 

Conns Christi Gazette quoted, 299 3°°. 3 
461—nt 20 

Corpus Chnsti National Bank 632 
Corpus Chnsti Navigation Co 335 
Corpus Chnsti 6c Rio Grande 1to*"*®* NarrovV 
Corpus Chnsti, San Diego & R» Grand 
Gauge Railroad Co, 33 6 337 
Corpus Chnsti & South American Bailway 537 
Corpus Chnsti Star 43S~ nt >5 

Cortes, Hernando 112 „e 159 

Cortina, Dona Estepana GosnASCocMA « 9 _ 
ConTiNA, Juan Nepomuceno 3 * • captured 

293, attached BancJiero, 7 dimons , 263- 
Brownsvdle, 160 162, in call P as c ham 
264, 274 275, 270, 277,27 . donng Civil 

pion of Mexicans, 160-161, s 

War, 178 179, 203 204, >59 l6 „, 17 r, 

164 166, depredations in V S by, 5 3S 

Tord interceded to save life of, 459^^ m . 
governor of Tamauhpas, 209 ’ nt ’ 53 , R E 

dieted, 160, knowledge of men 44 m 

Leo against, 167, looted Rio Grande CW ^ 
Mexican War, 158 1 59. n £ or ’\j n ion forces, 
planned capture of ®'°™^ U cd Kenedy's ranch, 
230 232, quoted, 162, ra 8 y s Army 

r 7 2, 437—nt 18, shot ****»*£ 159 , 

against, 161-169, worked tor u 
youth and education, 158 , 2 <_nt 19. 4 2 7 

Coreeffc 28, 39. 57. cost °*. 34 3a> ** 1U chird King 
-nt 29, Kenedy captain ot, 9, Scott on, 

piloted, 19, record run ot, 37. 


puoica, iy, - 

34, 427-nt 30 lS2 193, i95-*96. 

Cotton trade during Civil aS , 228, 23 2 ' 

200 -201, 20G 207, 210-2X5, 2 a 445-440- 
235, 444-nts 29, 3>, 4 (i :- 8 0r M 447-nt <M. 
nt 46. 446—nt 55 . 440-447 
postwar conditions of, 237 
Count Fleet [Till 794 ~ nt 2 * . , 3 e_nt 22, 

Cow Boys ongin of, 107 * 1 * 

picture, is 1 

Cowes, Mrs H C 801 g- 

Cm, Paiiuno 294 . 459 40 j1.mcl1.7S2 

Cmote-aatc, r,.st used on K.»e 

CilACC, llouAun 64504“ 

C, mo, Ton 120 [bit] 


Chain, William Henii* 478 
CnANE, C J 544 

"Creeps ato phosphorus deBe.ency » cattle) 

676 

Crockett County 4 x8 .°33 
Cromwell, Thomas 66 * 

Croslev, Powell 792-793 770-773, land 

Cuba King Banch operation in, 693, 770-774, 

clearing in, 7 X2 

c!LTnd«o X mrT 8 66 5 7 , 729 . 7 d> 

^“0"L^adc stu^of Texas Fever 

D 

^"ERp 54 247 , 454 -nt 36 

Da na, CBar^PS A 0 uolC oc ^®“ a Brownsville, 209 

’To, q“o.Id, -4 2-5. 222, reliescd at 

T P 4°26:“ 12, 429-n? 8. 137-nt .6, 451-nt 
117’ 453—nt 19, 559, 784-"' 9> 

- *0" >3 2.4, 2X8, 269, 278. 
DA 4 V ‘6-nt 3, railroad WLr.454-nt 32 
DA^lS, HENUY ClAV 25, 43 , 221 

““’Sr.".- dLsrr.hedK.ng Bruch, 

D ' I7 '520, suited King Banch, 5«6-5>7 

^ 7 ‘ m ' m 23 

Dai, Colonel- 231 

dolbCar/A Santa Certrudu grant see Santa Ccr- 
trudis grant 

a/Ucd hade a. Brains Srn- 

tiago, 46-48 
dcUxm Colony 83 

^^WlTH^r^^tion for South and W«l 
Texas 601 Goa 
DJ.Norfc 73.428—nt 37 
Del lUo, Texas 793 -“» > G 



{ Denman — EcUiardl} 


Dempster Mill Manufacturing Co 5°4 5°5 
Denison, Texas 3*3 3*5 3 * 6 - 3 * 7 . 3 *S- 3 » 9 . as 
cattle shipping point, 306 
Denman, Judge Leroy C 637 
Denman, Leiioy G, Jr. 637,770,801, quoted, 

438-nt 31 

Denman, Leroy G, Sr 637,690 
Denman, Franklin U McGowan 637 
Dennett, Herbert C 543 
Denmnc, William sun eyed Rincon dc Santa Ccr- 
trudis, 43S-nt 19 
Depth Charge [Th] 7*9 
Dercchos 330-331. 4 * 7 .463-nfc 5 ° 

Desdemona 2 4,423—nt 2 
Desert of the Dead 94,100-101 
Dessonuncs & Co 49 
Dm err, Prescot on Corvette, 9 37 
DoWitt County, 475 476, 478, 509 
Dial, Joiln W 660-661 

Diaz, Nico “Nick" 674-675, 745, 746, 7-47, 75°. 
developed theory of grass management, 749 
D£az, Porfirio 276, 567, 576-577. became presi¬ 
dent of Mexico, 292, disposed of Cortina, 392 
*93.459-nt 63, policies of regime of, 579 
Dickens, Mrs May H 439-nt 13 
Dinner Date [ThJ 741 
Disguise [Th] 729 
Dispose [Th] 667, 741 
DrvTDO, CuADALurz 271 

DoniE, J Frank 328,799-800, quoted, 440—nt 31 
Doddridge, Perry 155, biographical data on, 440 
—nt 35, death of, 537, executor of Richard King 1 
will, 369 471 
Dodge City, Kansas 306 
Domino [Thl 664 667,729-730 
Dominoes [Th] 729 
Doniphan, Alexander 425—nt 5 
Domta s Fust [Th] 741 
Dorset, Vermont 63 

Dotierweich, Dr. Frank IL 794-nt 27 
Dougherty, E 274 
Doughty, A. C “Mack” 482,485 4S6 
Doughty, James M 482 485 486, death of, 488 
Doughty, W M appraiser of Mrs King's estate, 
606 

Dowd, P 37 
Dragon 43 4 S 
Driscoll, Clara 525 

Diuscoll, Robert, Jr. 606, backed South Texas 
railroad, 541 


Diuscoll, Roulrt, Sil 553. 779 -0 * 49. 

South Texas railroad, 541. 781-nt 23, donated 
land for railroad, 542, 544 
Driscoll, Texas (see also Coklris, Texas). 7S3—nt 
71, map,\ol 2,\nl ix 

Drought 461 462-nt 22, 763, 787 7S8-nt 29. cl 
feet on game, 765, effect on King Ranch cattle 
production, 691, grass production during, 675, 
751 752, “The Creat Die Up,’* 484 4 S 5. 49 s , 
rainmaking attempted, 502 503, during 1854- 
1855, 121, 141, 1563 t664« *95 *'jQ. 222-223, 
225, 228-229, 1SS1 lSS2, 351, 352*354. 35 s . 
i 5 S 6 -i 893 . 474 . 484 4 ® 5 . 497 49 s . S20, 1916“ 
1918, 591 592, 593. 787-ft* 23. 1925, 6 o 3 
Durr, James 202 203, 204 205 
Decs, lioDucr 534 
Duncan, Jldce C D 801 

Dufin, Central- 230-231 

Durango, State of 11a 

Durham, Bland G39 

Durham, Eo 327,639 705 

Durham, Clorce 290-291, 482, 639 quoted, 327. 

went to w ork for Richard King, 294 460-0! 71 
Durham, Ceorce, Jr. 639 

Durham cattle Richard King imported from Ken¬ 
tucky, 299 362 

Durst, James II 122 bought La Barr eta grant, 
124 

Duval County 301, 418, map voL 2, viii ix 
Dwyer Stakes 742 
Dye, Mayor - 209 

Dyer S Allen conducted rammahing experi¬ 
ment, 502 503 

E 

Eagle Pass Texas 211,213,215,220 228 
East, Alice Cektrudu Kleberg [Mrs. Tom T] 
596 . 632, 636 children of 618, held prisoner by 
Mexican bandits 588-589 owner of one-fifth of 
King Ranch corporation, 790-nt 25 
East, Alice Hattie 618 
East, Robert 618 
East, Sarita K 780—nt 4 

East, Toxi T 573 574 596, 632 636 children of, 
618 quoted, 649 ranch of raided by Mexicans, 
588.589 

East, Tom T, Jr. 618 
Easter [Th] 662 
Ebano Chili 120 
Eckhardt, Mrs. Caroline 509 


fSl2j 



Edinburg, Texas 283, 459-nt 60, map, vol 2, 

V1U IX 

Edwards County 633 ^ 

Ecan, William F ‘Bill’ 668 
Ekin, James A 454“ nt 37 
El Alazan grant map, 378 379 „ ___ 

El Charco de los Sauces grant map, 37»37'J 
El Clnltipin grant 377. M rs ^ ing p 
m, 533, map, 37® 379 
El Convoy, Battle of 245,453-nti9 
EllnfermUo grant map, 378 379, pmchas X 
Mrs King, 533 

El Lucero grant map, 37® 379 

El Paisano grant map, 37® 379 ,, p va _ 

El Paistle grant awarded Juan Mtonto‘jf 
zos, 409, owned by R King & Co , 454 455 
40, map, 378 379 
El Palmito grant map, 378 379 
El Pasadizo grant 332, map, 378 379 
El Paso, Texas, 577 
El Penascal grant map, 378 379 
El Perdido grant map, 378 379 
ElPrlmero 73,344. *S». 45z- nt 1 _ King& 

El Sauz Rancbo 94, 4°9, 4«. by 

Co , 454 455-nt 40 
ElTorazo 792 793 _nt xl 
El Tule grant map, 378 379 
ElffTh] 661 

Elgin Downs 769 ~ 13 8 

Eusondo, Manuel Ramuiez 108 9 ’ , 

Elliott, Bishop Robert W B 3 2 9> 

463-nt 48 
Ellis & Lane 317 
Encantadora [Th] 667 

Encino, Texas map, vol 2, vuiix - ne _ n t 30, 
Encino Division 636, 638, 686 687. 795 ^ ^ 
experiment station on, 75®, * an 675- 

5<r, map, sol a. vul ut. sod experiments on. 

676 


Engknd 81, as Mexican War cause, 13. 4x5-0' 1 
English Propeller r8 5 ra pIoded. 4X7 

Enterprise 75. 244. »S l » 452- nt 

-nt32 

Equestrian ITlil C67 , 0 JS a, 

tre Flecha 40a, Erst King IUndi brand, 15 
registration of, 403 n,„con do Santa 

Escamilla, Domingo sursejed 

Ccrtrudis, 435“ at SO 1,1 activities of. 37«- 

Lscasd6s, Dos Jose de colonial [S13] 


[ Edinburg -Flores) 

377, founded Reynoso, 23, end Caniargo, 24. and 
Mier, 24 . 

Escondido, Texas 7 8l78*-nt4' 

Eugeni^ sold toTinpcnalist forces, 244,45 2 -n' '4 

%Zl, GnoncE F "backed Scud. Texas railroad, 

541 _ 

Exchange 427 428-nt 36 

F 

Fair Play IThl 664, 73° 

is4 ' 377>441 -' 

nt 47 „ _, Harza 380, award* 

_ /, Salvador de la OAnzA ju , 

sS&e ”v r '“ 

False Rhodes grass 748 
FAnnaourr. Da ™>° ™ ^ 

Fayette County, Kentucky 

warded Conccpcidn 

Fot^Eu^ warded Conccpcidn do 
Camcitos grant, 380 

Fu-nstoiu:, M"-*” ^ gc(1 King Ranch office, 

FusnugaN JoinrD^ J ng , s esUlo> 6os , 634. 

worked for king blcbcrg ^tcrests, 55'. 55 - 

worked for railroad, 543, 55 

^‘tSr^^JDronnssd.cl «T. 

513 

^3 iTJS 3 ro .f-& r Kmg 1Unch - 

F £^i 3 s.J— ^7.403 

tUsl,bum IT1.1 741 
Flato. Ciiai'LL-s. In 547 

Fbtonu. Texas 313 

Fronts V-sllmu W >- 1 



[ Flores — Garza ] 


Flores, Juan 283, killed by Texas Rangers, 286, 

290 

Flores, Pedro 119. 121 > 27 1 

Flymg Missel [Th] 667,741 

Foote, H S quoted on cattle stealing, 435 436- 
nt 22 

Footprint [Th] 662 

Forbes, Ceorce in Nonas raid, 584 587, wounded 

58S 

Ford, John Salmon “Rip” 33, advised King and 
Kenedy to register boats under Mexican flag, 444 
-nt 28, aided by King, 242, biographical sketch, 

429 430-nt 12, campaigned against Cortina, 164- 
169, 441—nt 63, commissioned in Texas Rangers, 

164 165, 441—nts 61, 63, on conscription duty, 
194, defense of Rio Grande \>y, 17b 27s, 2S5 i&?>, 
443—nt S, established military courier service, 
228,271,451—nt 141, fought for Carvajal, 84 86, 
had trouble getting supplies during Civil War. 
450-451-nt 134, helped King obtain amnesty, 
241, interceded for Cortina’s life, 459-nt 63, w 
the last battle of the Civil War, 234 235, Mem¬ 
oir* of, 425-nt 1, 429-430-nt 12, met Cen Lew 
Wallace for peace negotiations, 451-nt 154. 
ordered to abandon Rio Grande, 193, 446—nt 51, 
outfitted by King, 170, 442—nt 71, outranked on 
border, 229, 451-nt 147, portrait of, 227, post 
Civil War activities, 239-240, 241-242, quoted, 
86, 99, no, 117-118, 156, 221, 223, 224, 228, 
229, 239-240, 241-242, 262, 276-277, 371, 425- 
nt 1, 434-nt 1, 441-nt 53, 443—nt 10, 444-rvts 
28,31, 445-nt 38, 446—nt 51, 450—nt 130, 450- 
451-nt 134. 451-nt 141, 455-nt 46, 458-nt 26, 
recaptured Brownsville from Federal*, 220-228, 
451—nts 141, 147, signature of, 227, thwarted 
Cortina's plan to recapture Brownsville, 231 232 
Ford, Mrs John S 232 
Ford Motor Co 710 
Fordycc, Texas 555 ,783-nt 71 
Fort Brooke 6 

Fort Brown (see also Fort Texas) 40, 52, 87 88, 
140-141,283 288,337,445 446-nt 46, burned by 
Confederates, 207-208, Confederate evacuation 
of, 206, Confederate recapture of, 228, establish¬ 
ment of, 26, evacuated by U S troops, 177, R. E 
Lee at, 142, 144, map, 78, under Mexican Flag, 
163, naming of, 28, 426—nt 16 
Fort Sam Houston 587 
Fort Sill 315 
Fort Sumter 175 176 


Fort Texas (see o!jo Fort Drown). establishment of, 
26, naming of, 426—nt 16 
Fort Worth, Texas 312-316 
Fos-Feeder 794-nt 28 

FnADIN,-. 120 

France as cause of Mexican War, 13 
FranJdand 38, 430—nt 22 
Franklin, Benjamin. 187-188 
Fraser, William D 439-nt 1l 
Frederick the Great 477 
Free Press [Th] 741 

Freeman, William G 87, quoted, 87 88 
Fremantle, James Arthur Lyon biographi 
data on, 445-nt 42, quoted, 197, 44 7 _n * 

French, Henry 444-nt 29, quoted, 444 ~ nt 
445 446-nt 46 
Frontier 428-nt 37 
Fry, Budd H 127 

Fullerton, CAPTAm- 137 

Fulton, Arkansas 335 
Funston, Frederick 587 

G 

Gainesville, Texas 316-3x7,318 
Gallant Fox [ThJ 794—nt 22 
Galvan, Jeremiah 248, 251-252 
Galveston, Texas 125, captured by Union forces, 
193, recaptured by Confederates, 194 
Galveston Island 475 
Galveston Journal quoted, 133 
Galveston Neivs quoted, 305 
Gamble, W W 241 

Came conservation and management on King 
Ranch, 677 679, R J Kleberg, Jr, on, 679 
Gaona, Rodolfo 778—nt 21 
Garcia, Ancela de 429—nt 8 
Garcia, Jose Maria 42 
Garcia, Juan 275 
Garcia, Justo 42,43 

Garcia, Manuel established Rincdn de los 
Laureles, 380 

Carcia, Maria Clemencia 461— nt 18 
Garcia, Raphael awarded Puerta de Agua Dulce 
grant, 408-409 
Garcia, Sabos 274 275 
Garcia Rancho see Roma, Texas 
Gardner, Atten 363 
Garner, John Nance 620,622 
Garza, Candido 627 


[Bijl 



[Garza 


— Harvard ] 


Garza, Jose Dominco de la iccei\ ed Un(l gra 
105 106, 381, 382, 384-39-1. 408 

Garza, Jose Julian dela received land grant, 

105 106,381,382, 384-394. 4“8 

Ga 2 , JoseLomnzo de la received tod^ant, 

105 106, 381. 382. 384-394. muI jrjcin, Jos£ 
Cahza, Jose Salvadou de la (m uto Falcon, 

Salvador de la Garza) 44 i- nt f . <J C l os 

Gabza, Lokenzo de la purchased San Juan 

Esteros, 429—nt 10 
Gabza, Segundo 275 
Gause, Jonathan 8 


Gautier & Fils 49 j ^84 587, 

Gay, PonTus 786 -nt 14. m Nonas rai ,5 


quoted, 586 587 
Gazelle i8,428-nt37 
General Jesup 43 

General Rusk 177 ,, e « t 1:83, 

Germany agents of operate in ex 

592,786—nt 11 
Gill, Lamaii 801 

Gillespie, AnmsoN 33 o icq,431- 

Claevecke, Adolphus quoted. 158 * 59 . 

432-nt 53 „ 

Goliad, Texas 221,659. 600 
Goliad County 632 o Ql 

Gonzalez, Victoriano Ochoa 


UUNMU.L, T in*—- 

Gonzalez Inquirer 133 , /-'i, aI ]es Stillman, 

Goodrich, Elizabeth married 


432-nt 55 
Goodwyn, Eppse 639 

Graf, LeRoy, P Son o(> 7 r, operation 

Grampus 74,73,77, 7 ’ c£ca nons for, S 3 

of, 72 75, 432— nt 3 . p of 59 , j 

Grampus II 75 , W ^ 7 . 5 _! nt 3 , authorized 

G, r^rofc^'d a =pt'cdaUons. 772,900 . 

cZTJZZZ* f d -ns 7 B "b^ 

John J Ingalls 9 “° led ’ 7 [ minerals on, 749 . 
Policy on, 075 , £& 

Angleton grass V , . ./ on ), 748* ® . te m 

Bcnmida (Cpnodon docW ' islk ,omt bluestcm 

(Paotomanddotac).^ 8 ' Buffalo pass 

tAmlropogon h“'«T ,'s. Buffd 


748 , hlchcrghlnestcmJAndrnp. ^ 

674 673 . 747, 748. f mtac h ja ), 748, 

Flams bnstk (ScMrt-« , 6m , 674 , 743- 

Ilhodes grass IChlora gv spartmoe), 

745, 745 746, »«ta*i53Si),748. 
748 , Sandhill grass ; " pogon Mania). 748 , 
Scacoast bhiestemJ^kuo fihfonms), 747, Texas 

S 2 r ( SS 5 i -^-),748 

-"^li^hard^ estate, 
G, “"’j ig S charge of King Hunch sheep, 

128 

GreyLagStal.es 793-1“ 

StK &, Treaty °f 39 4 » 

£S5~ S'** 3 * 

^UC«C 0 S 7 5 S 0 

»S°,g r ? 781 -nt 32 

Gunter Joe 778-nta6 

®£S3teBudding^SanAntonio] 778 -nt 26 

GUSSETT, N 472 


{ Andropogon barbn* • Butte* &*** '- ~ 

(Buchloe dactyloldcsh 74 ^ ^ [VrocMoa 


IBuchloe dactyioia^i. ^ grass 
nisetum ciliare), 74 » c iont ^ 0 ( Fanf f“" l ^I y 
Irieopfiur). 675 (root «-* £££ 

r^rc^^ 1 ’ 74 ’ r» 


,3 1(;o !«, registration of, 4°3. use ^ 

“t y T;s C :fKiSLng|,6 f6 33 
Hacienda de la Loba, Mexico 8 a 
Hale W G «S 
Haley Co 185186 
Haley, J Evetts 792-ntQ 

H^cluVe borrowed money from B,chard 

King, 346 595 , 783 —nt 71 , early history 

Harlingen, Texas 555. 590 / 

0 f 782—nt 46 , map, vol 2 , viU U 
Harper's Weekly quoted, 516 520 
Haiuus VV S 769 
Harnsburg, Texas 475 

l^r’.Si^o^ioS, 199,200-201, 404 4°7 
Harvard University 74 


i5J 



[ Hatchee — Hunter ] 


Hatchee Eagle 43 44 . 4 * 7 -** 32. 0051 of > 4 * 7 -** 

29, General Taylor on, 427-nt 30 
Haunted [Th] 74 * 

Haves, Rutherford B 293 

Hays, John C "Jack 33 .4*9-430-** 12 

HeaDIN, WlLLIAM 472 
Heaney, Pieiipont 568 

Hebbronville, Texas 573.588*589 map.'ol 2 , 
vui ix 

Hebbronulle Ncus quoted, 619 620 
Heintzelman, Samuel P against Cortina, 163- 
166, quoted, 166 
Heliopolis [Tbl 667 

Henderson Female Institute [Danville, Kentucky! 

324 

Henry, Raymond L. 763 

Henry, Robert Selph quoted 428-nt 37 

Hercules Company 709 

Hereford cattle compared with Santa Gertrud is 
breed, 791-nt 5, 795 796-nt 59 . f**ed poorly 
in South Texas, 608-609, 647 648, outweighed 
by Santa Gcitrudis, 692, King Ranch used to 
grade up, 608,648,731 

Herff, Dr. Ferdinand attended Richard King, 
366,368 

Hernandez, Apolinakio testimony of, 274 275 
Herring, Theodore L found water on King 
Ranch, 503 504 

Herron, Francis J built railroad, 226, 230, com¬ 
manded Union forces on Rio Crande, 222, forces 
of defeated by Ford, 226-228, quoted, 450-451— 

nt 134 

Hehtzoc, Care 639 

Hicks, Benjamin O law partnership of, 438-nt 7 
Hidalgo, Texas map, vol. 2, vui ix 
Hidalgo County 376, 380, 418, 431 432—nt 53 
600, map, voh 2, via ix railroad across, 541, 543 
Hide and tallow business 258-259 297 301, 304 
440-nt 31, old vat on King Ranch, 466-nt 45 
Hide peeling 265, 457-nt 16 
High Cun [Th] 667,740 
High Scud [Th] 667,741 
High Time tTh] 729 
Hill, Gordon in Nonas raid, 584 587 
Hill, Iain C quoted, 782—nt 46 786—nt 11 
Hinds, Marcus in Nonas raid, S84 587 
Hinn ant. Kin c herd foreman on trail dm e, 
309-310 

Hinojosa, Antonio 409 


Hinojosa, Juan Jose awarded Llano Grande 
grant, 380 

Hinojosa, Pedro 267 268 
Hinojosa, Ramon de awarded Rincdn de Corpus 
Chnsti grant, 380 
Hippodrome [Th] 729 
Hirsch, Max 660,663,664,668, quoted on 
R J Kleberg, Jr, 670 
Hirsch, W J “Buddy” 663,668 
Holbein, Reuben 155,270,272,312-313. 3*4 3 * 5 . 
3*7, 3*9. 347, 366, 410, 464—nt 67, appraiser for 
Richard King’s estate, 417, 471, as county clerk, 
403, moved to Santa Gertrudis, 440—nt 40, testi¬ 
mony by, 456—nt 54 
Holicuines, Andres 275 
Holicuines, Esmin'arcildo 275 
Holland, Joe hired Richard King, 4, sent King to 
school, 5 

Holly Spnngs, Mississippi 65-66 

Holmes, Theophjlus H. 191, 198 

Holstein cattle results of tests on, 79**79*—** ® 

Homan W P 543 

Hooded finger grass 748 

Hopeful Stakes 742,794-nt 20 

Horde, E R 221 

Hordern, Samuel 769 

Hospetarke, Chief captured, 6, name of, 

424-nt 13 

Houston, Sam 107,443-nt 8,475,476 
Houston William 120 
Houston Chronicle quoted, 780—nt 9 
Houston Press quoted, 643 
Howell, Ben R. 801 
Howerton, Rev JR 481 
Howlett H L 410 
Huerta, Victoriano 578, 580-581 
Huches, George W on Mexican vaqueros, 436— 
nt 4 on future possibilities of navigation of Ri<* 
Crande, 426—nt 17 
Hulse, Georce T 319 

Humble Oil & Refining Co 690, 790—nt 28, 794— 
nt 27 developed oil on King Ranch, 679-681, 7*3 
720 installed gates on ranch, 684, lease contested 
by Kirs. King s heirs, 633, obtained lease on ranch 

oil rights, 612 shared cost of road construction on 

ranch, 683 

Hungcrford, Texas 780—nt 11 
Hunter, John Warren biographical data on, 44S 
-nt 34 quoted, 208-210,448-»ls 75,82 
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Ignacio de la Pena grant map, 378-379 

Igual LTh] 665 

Ilirano, Usario 271 

Illege, Dennis 763 

Imfey, Pauline Victoire 140 

Imported Cid LJer] 73 ° , 

Imported Combination Premier LJ 

Incline [Th] 74 1 

Indianola, Texas 46,17°» 221 

Indianola Railroad 453“ nt 2 7 

Incalls, John J quoted on grass, 75 * 753 

Inscoelda LTh] 74 l 

International Packers Ltd 77 a .fit—nt 12 

International Railroad Co 335 33 » 

Isbell, Branch quoted, 3 2 ° 

Islay Mist LTh] 74- 

1 E Roberts 43 44. “St of, 427-”^ 

Jackson, Andrew quoted, 4*5- 

Jacobs, Hirsch 665 - n o-nt 24 

Jacobs, Max H quoted, 7°9 79 Agustln de 

Jaen, Benito L 6 EE 2 DE awarded San Agu 

Agua Dulce grant, 38° 

Jacou, Celestin 3 2 ®» 345 34 

Jalisco, State of 112 4 66 -nt 44 

James, Jesse at King Ranch, 3^. 4 

James Cage cost of, 4 2 7 nt 29 22g> 243 

James Hale 75> 1 7 a * x 77» 19 » 

> err V Cohan 7 S , deve lopcd on Ku >8 

Jersey cattle 5 S 4 . J 1611 ! 7 gi- 79 *' nt 8 

Ranch, 730, results of tests on, 79 

Jersey Products Co 689 

Jesse II 73 , . , c6 _nt 44 

“Jesse James horses 3 ° »** 

Jesup, Thomas S 44 . 1 4 1 63a, 638. 680 ’ 

Jim Hogg County 573 574 > 

map, vol 2, vni i* g o0> g 2 3, map. 

Jim Wells County 557 55 * 
vol 2, via lx 

Jockey Club Cold Cup 74 * 

John Deere Co 71* 

Mm Scott 75 6 ’ 

Johnson. Belton Dam* 

Johnson, Caul Gao 618 

Johnson, liLNHrBu-ToN'JA- 

Johnson, MT lf-‘ 8<J 
Johnson. W W 801 
Johnston, 1 * M 54 


JoJinston Bros 543, 547 ^ 801 

Jones, Bishop Evebett Holeanh 

Jones, H A 544 
Jones, J M 758 

Jose, Texas 781-780-^41 
lost San Roman 75 

fuan VdlaredRaucl.0 104 >30-333, >38-738, 

Juaeez, Benito 81,05, 

367,376 „ 

^^'“c&op,Texas, 553, 

783-nt 71 

K 

Kansas City, Trail drives) 398 

• Kansas Men (see h 106,159-1 60 ' 

Karankawa Indians 17,13,95, 

Katherines Texas (see also Armstrong, Texas’ 
appraiser K ‘" S ' S 

Ke^’hot®* ^3°wok over steamboat 

529 , 531, 779- 

KENEUT, ^C^Tc- railroad, 541, 7Si-nt 
23,"*donatmHand U for railroad, 54a, quoted, 355— 

eotlL, Marta Stella) SM^ ^ ^ l66 , 

KlnldT, SI “‘ U j' ^,4^-0178.489,481,508, 
a 74 . 3°°* 33 8 » 339.3 Reconstruction, 339*24°* 
c S7l activities during backed South 

bScd Cars ajal “st-n. »fc 

Texas railroads, 336-337’' 9 lntc ,csU of. 77. as 
brand of. »5A contracted for l»rts, 59. 

community ,c , ,„ Cl .a NV ar, 196, >97 aol. 

in cotton bade during Cml »» • Ue 8. 
374 335, 404 407. dc-a>h o^M>. ( M „„-, 

early ranching by. 134. , c le a55-"‘ 

estate, 389 t friendship »db 

tjzixti . 5 ^ 1 . *** — 
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[ Kenedy - King, Henrietta ] 


Kenedy, Mifflin (cont) 

petition to steamboats, 248*251, 453—Dt 29, 454 
-at 33. headed stock raisers’ association, 268, 

277, introduced King to Henrietta Chamberlain, 

62, at King’s death bed, 368-369. hved m Corpus 
Chnsti, 527, managed king, Kenedy & Co, 248, 
marriage of, 89-90, 437-nt 23, member Browns¬ 
ville’s home guard, 441—nt 63, met king, 8, 9 10, 
in Mexican trade venture, 55 56, 138. organized 
Kenedy Pasture Co, 354 355, physical strength 
of, 424-nt 16, portrait of, 88,528, post Civil War 
reorganization of boat business, 242 245,247 248, 
purchased Los Laurcles grant, 253 254, quoted, 

355. 256, 301, 305, 328, ranching activities with 
King, 172 173,251,437—nt 18, ranching partner¬ 
ship dissolved, 252-257, 408-410, 452-nt 10, in 
real estate business, 42 43, 54-55, regretted 
ranching, 301, signature of, 88, sold Laureles 
ranch, 354, sought pardon for Cortina, 263, stayed 
on Rio Grande after Mexican War, 40, m steam¬ 
boat business, 56-58, 72 73, 87 89, 173-174, in 
steamboat business during Civil War, 177-178, 

179 . 185-186, as steamboat captain, 9, 19, 35 . 
went to Pittsburgh for boats, 8-9, 171-172, 424- 
nt 18, to Washington for business, 141 
Kenedy, Mrs Mifflin children of, 527-529, death 
of, 366, marriage of, 89-90 
Kenedy, Saiuta 527.530 

Kenedy County 380, 431-432-nt 53, 606, 623, 
controversy over highway through, 642 643, for¬ 
mation of, 557, map, voL 2, vm lx 
Kenedy Ranch 527, map, voL 2, vnl ix 
Kenedy Pasture Co organized, 354 355, 465-nt 26 
Kennehly, T M 634-635, 790-nt 28, quoted, 634 
Kentucky Derby 661, 663, 664, 665-667, 729, 742, 

794—nts 21, 22, 23 

Kentucky Division establishment of, 768 
Keystone Steel A Wire Co 795-nt 31 
Kimbko, William 429-430—nt 12 
King, Alice Certoudis (see also Kleberg, Alice 
Ccitrudis King) 321, 469, 536, birth of, 195 
courUliip of, 360-361, marriage of, 479-481, met 
R. J Kleberg, Sr, 343, quoted, 359, portrait, 480, 
rclationslup with father, 343,359 3G6, schooling, 

314 325,343 

Ktsc, Ella Mouse (tee also Welt on, Ella Xing) 

*95. 321, 363, birth of, 174, marriage of, 343, 
schooling of, 324 325 

King, Henrietta M Chamberlain [Mrs. Rich¬ 
ard) 195,242.272,358,359,368,438—nt 4,431, 
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508,558, 602, appointed R. J Kleberg, Sr, ranch 
manager, 470, attacked by Indians, 147, awarded 
land on Padre Island, 438-nt 31, backed South 
Texas railroad development, 538, 781—nt 16, 
birth of, 62, birth of children, 141, 174. 216-219, 
brand of, 150, 152, 173, 403, built house in Cor¬ 
pus Chnsti, 523, business interests of, 547. 549. 
550.551,78a—nt 53, calmness of as fire destroyed 
ranch house, 569-570, character of, 322, 785—nt 
106, conditions set down for construction of new 
ranch house, 571, courtship, 126, death of, 602- 
604, donated to churches, schools and lodges of 
Kingsville, 551 552, donated land for railroad, 
542, 544, 546, early life at ranch, 129-131. early 
ownership in ranch, 173, employed Caesar Kle¬ 
berg, 510, entertained R E Lee, 143-144, and 
President Taft, 567 568, executrix of Richard 
King’s estate, 417, 419, 471, family and social 
life in Corpus Chnsti, 523 527, girlhood of, 65- 
67, gave oil interest to R J Kleberg, Sr, 599-600, 
gave power of attorney to R J Kleberg, Sr, 498, 
599-600, gave Santa Gertrudis headquarters tract 
to Alice Gertrudis King Kleberg, 598, honeymoon 
of, 127 129, land purchased by, 497-498, 596, 
land sold by, 496-497, was largest landowner in 
Cameron County, 497, legal business of handled 
by James B Wells, 498-499, liked Shorthorn 
cattle, 653, mamage of, 126-127, 437-436-nt 25, 
met Richard King, 61-62, moved to Santa Ger¬ 
trudis, 174, ownership in Kleberg Town & Im¬ 
provement Co, 546, portrait of, 130, 597. Pre¬ 
pared will, 596, purchased Laureles ranch, 533 

534 779-ch XV, nt x, 779-780-ch XV, nt 3, 
quoted, 144. 150, 513, 552, 567, 570, 571, ranch 
administration by, 515 reaction to Union attack 
on ranch, 2i6-2ig, refused $10 000 000 for ranch, 

535 relations with family, 6oo, 633, relationship 
with R J Kleberg, Sr, 479, 513 514, returned 
Laurel Leaf brand to Kenedy Ranch, 534, signa¬ 
ture of, 130, sold land to Chapman, 594, super¬ 
vised early ranch schools, 148, supported rain- 
making experiment, 502, taught school, 437-nt 
22, travel by, 323 324. 527, 565,323 324, widow¬ 
hood of, 469-470, 511-5*3, 520-522, 567 

-, estate of 618. appraisal of, 606-607,6 ,0 > 691, 

789-nt xx, division of, 630, 632 633, end of 
trusteeship, 630, Page-Baldwin interests purch¬ 
ased by Klebcrgs, 630, taxes on, 608, 609-611, 
789—nt 10, trustee and executors of, 605-606, 
ill contested, 633 635, 790-nt 28 



too, Heniufita Maria “Nome" (see also ' Abwood, 
Henrietta M. King): 195 , 3 * 1 , 568, birth of. . 
childhood of, 146-147, 150, marriage of, 343 , 
schooling of, 324 
King, Minerva. 573 

King, Pearl Ashbrook. 526, death of, 600 
too, Richard. 114-HS, 

359, 360, 366, 464—nt 6 3 ^ 5 ll' 6o >- °-b 
book of, 396-399, accused of cattle the , 7 

activities against cattle depredations. 

276-478, 282, 294-295, advertised cattle br^, 
270, advised by R E Lee, 144, J a 

arranged for, 238-239, r „. lia l r evo- 

Brownsville road, 146-147, backed Carv*|a 
lution, 86-87, backed National Cattle Trail, 3 _ 4 . 
backed South Texas railroads, 335-337. 4 

12, 464-nt 67, 537, became sole owner of ranch, 

256-257, 260, became st “''' b °f'‘ “423-424-111 3, 
steamboat pilot, 19. 35* birth , »4 

4 * 4 -nt 4, birth of chddren of, 14L mjt B 

del Rio, 10-11, 428—nt 1. bought C^" c ‘ io9 , 
41, 43-45, bought first land, 103 333 , 442- 

113, bought horses in Kenlnc * de cama- 
-nt 70, 732, bought land in S J ^ l8 _ boy _ 
tos grant, 300-301, 352-353 .3 . 4 ^ dam, 

hood of, 1-6, 424—nt 5 . ™“ q 4g6 _nt 54. 

116, business activities of, 334 g _8o, 3*7" 

as cabin boy, 3 , character o , 7 ’ develop- 

330,347-348,370-371.» 223, 

ment, 155-156, as C™*'" 1 " 4 , 0 de l 1V cr supplies, 
contracted with Confedera y go-92, 

404-407, .0 Corpus ChmU 195 . 

in cotton trade during Cl courted Hen- 

196, 197-201, 224-225, 2M- 3j^ Ui ot 37 o, de- 
netta Chamberlain, 67-00, 79* .63-nt 4°> on 

scription of, 326-3217, 4®*""”J es ,^ncd boats, 58. 
Desdemona, 2, 4 2 3~ nt ’ t au relcs by, 444 

early negotiation to P^ ch * S * xl 6-ia4* early 
nt 20, early ranching ac 1 ’471-473, 

stock purchase, 152, estate l73 , 4 o2-4°3. 

496, first brands used by. first went to 

during First Cortina ' attack on ranc * 

Santa Gcrtrudis, 95. flc ^ on , 443-"' 1 • 

215-217, 219-220, Ford 9 u0 f slcan ,boats. 24»- 
foagl.t ta.Uoad compeunon od! |„p of «■* 
251. 453“nt *9. {«' 6t“""U-40,° 

Ford, 170, funeral o • ctSf 141-M a * 4 
Ford, 242. S°* Anny ^,-300, 3°4> 

graded up LonghornS. ^^ idl0S> -ncrasi 
491, honeymoon of, L 


[ King, Henrietta - King, Richard ] 

344-346,347. ‘ iiness ° f > 353-354.364,366-369. 

indebtedness of, 777 -nt 6, as ]udge of 
346, land buying policy of, 329 - 334 , 352 353, 
366, land owned by, 417-428, last wdl and tor¬ 
ment of, 369, left Santa Gertrudis for last time, 
367-368, hfe in Brownsville, M 0 "* 41 . bked to 

LI 337 328, liked good horses, 653-655, Me- 
Campbell quoled on. 4 5 8-nt 45 . made chum for 

stolen cattle, 295, 41W*. •» «“• 
aged Stillmans ranch, 534, management of trail 
drives by, 307-321, 413-416, 437-nt > 9 . 
of 126-127, meat curing experiment by, 153 154, 
'o_nt 31, met Hem.etta Chamberlain, 60-62, 
l? ct Dr. Combe, 69-70, met Mifflin Kenedy, 8, 
met R E Lee, 142-143, met C K. Lewis, 91 , 99 
,00 moved to Santa Gertrudis, 174, 44°-ot 4L 
rited Civil War cotton depot, 446-nt 5 S, 44 s * 
? 4 -nf6G Rentage of. 2, 424-n. 41 **£■ 
447 .1, r K Lewis, 100-102, 131-132, portrait 

sl ; ,P , 6, 279 350, 365. M'S- Kmg kept portrait 
of' on mnclTstaUoriary, 512, Post-C.v .1 War., 
ration of boat business of, 242-245, 247- 
“f Tomol'd port for Corpus Christ., 335 , P™- 
vKlrf monument for McNelly. 293 . prowess “f 
-vnaoons 458-nt 28, purchase of land by, 

70. mo. 241.268.272 273. 
5 Tia- 315 . 338. 351. 353 . 355 . 356, 357 - 

«8 361-362, 437-nt 16, 502, 655 . ran grogshop, 
af'aS-nt 1, ranching acbv.t.es of during Civil 
vvir 179-181, ranching methods of, 152-153.301, 
,02-304, 305, 346-347. 361-362, 440-nt 31. 446 
int 42, 485. 490, in ranching partnership with 
Kenedy, 172-173. ranching partnership with 
Kenedy dissolved, 252-257, 408-410, 452-nt 10, 
Texas Rangers returned stolen cattle to, 290-291; 
reaction to R. J Kleberg, Sr, 361; registered 
Running W, 257, relationship with family, 321 - 
322, 324-325. 343-344. relationship with employ¬ 
ees 349-35L to Rio Grande, 9-10, lS, 28-29. 
rode ami hunted with R E. Lee, 144 , sale of 
cattle by, 29S, 300, schooling of, S-G, selection of 
lawyers by, 139 . 331 - 332 , 337 - 341 . in Seminole 
War 6. had sense of humor, 349. signature of, 7, 
G< 78 102, 350, started in cattle business, 102, 
„• slaved on R.o Crande after Mexican \\ar. 

as steamboat "cub," 4 - 5 . steamboat busi- 
ness, 45, 56 58. 72 - 73 . 74 - 78 . 80, 87-89, lllfficul- 
Ues in steamboat business, 53 - 54 , In s'c unljoat 
business during Cel. War .77-78, 
stowaway, 2-3, surveyed Rincon de Santa Oer 



f King. Richard - King Ranch ] 


King, Richard (coni) 

trucks, 435-nt 19. testified on cattle depredations, 

*73, travel precautions taken by, 271, tned to sell 
ranch, 3SS-3S7. visited R. E Lee, 323 324 
Kinc, Richard II: 195, 321, 368, 458*459”48, 

470, 526, 568, 573, backed South Texas railroad, 

541, birth of, 174, death of, 6oo, farming and 
ranching activities of, 359, heirs of shared Mrs 
King’s estate, 631-632, marriage of, 358, 466—nt 
35, ran stage line, 464-nt 63, schooling of, 325, 

34* 343 

King, Richard III, 526, 632, 801, birth of, 366, 
quoted, 464—nt 63, marriage of, 568, schooling 
of, 568, was trustee and administrator of Mrs 
King’s estate, 606, 639 
King, Richard Lee birth of, 568 
King, Robert E Lee 321, 511, 562, 604, birth of, 

319, death of, 353, 465-Dt 27, visited General 
Lee, 324 

King, Kenedy & Co 409, organized, 74, 247-248, 
sold, 251 252, suffered economic decline, 250-251 
King & Glaevecke 334.45^-nt 54 
King Od Co 535 
King & Pashal 456-nt 54 
King & Plato 334 

King Ranch {see also King’s Rancho)* Centennial 
Conference held at, 699-701, had good credit, 

363, 498, family life at, 322 323, 325-326, 342- 
343. 507-508, 511, 520-523, 785-786—nt 106, 

Jesse James at, 362, 466-nt 44, R. E. Lee at, 
439-nt 15, oil development on, 612-613, 679-681, 

683,690, 713-720, 790-nt 29 

-, acreage and lands of in 1885, 332, 417-418, 

modem ranch in Texas, 635-636, in Australia, 

769, in Brazil, 772, in Cuba, 771, in Kentucky, 

768, in Pennsylvania, 767, farm lands operated 
by, 595. 613-614, first land bought for, 104, 
Richard King tried to sell, 355-357, Mrs. King 
refused $10,000,000 offer for, 535, 780— nt 9, 
purchases, 497-498, sales, 496-497, properties 
composing, 635-636 

-.brands of: 150-152, 257-258, 270, 402-403, 

444-nt 21, 45S-nt 50, 455-456-Rt 52, adver¬ 
tised, 269-270, first used, 150, reputation of, 363 
—-—, activities in stock breeding Brahman breed 
arrived, 648-649, breeding plan evolved, 649-650, 
breeding practices, 721-731, 732-734, develop¬ 
ment of largest Shorthorn and Hereford herds in 
nation, 647, development of a new breed of cattle, 
647*653. early cattle breeding experiments, 6og, 
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early horse and mule breeding, 489-490, graded 
up Longhorns with Shorthorns, 488, horse breed¬ 
ing. 653 662, 793—nt 15, Jersey herd developed 
on, 730, show winnings of Quarter Horses, 735- 

739 , ,, 
-, during Civil War: 179-181, 196, attacked by 

Union forces, 213-219, 449—nts 98, 101, descrip¬ 
tion of, 195, 197, 449-nt 98, furnished supplies 
to Ford, 221, used as cotton depot, 183-186, 195, 
201, 211, 224, 228, 444-nts 24, 25, 44&-nt 55, 
446-447-nt 61 

-> depredations and raids against, attacked by 

cattle thieves, 458-459-nt 48, cattle lost by theft, 
266, early protective measures, 117-118, prepara¬ 
tions to withstand Mexican raid, 589-590, pro¬ 
tected by Ford, 223-224, protection during First 
Cortina War, 169-170, raided by bandits, 277- 
278, Texas Rangers return stolen cattle, 290-291, 
ranch defenses, 266-267, *94 

-, early ranching on 148-154, “The Big Drift” 

brought cattle to, 222-223, 450—nt 121, first ac¬ 
count book, 120-122, 127-128, 132, 398-399, 
letterhead, 512, number of cattle, 297 298, 4U- 
412, “modem conveniences” came, 532. early 
stocking, 121-122,123-124, 152, sheep, 301. 3o4, 
461—nt 20,730, wdd horses rounded up, 486-487 
■ — , employees in early days, 117-121, on modern 
ranch, 437-nt 15. 482-483, 514-515, 637-641, 
663, 667, 674, 679, 683, 687, 688-690, 794-79$- 
nt 30, quarters for, 686-687, relations with, 687- 
688, schools for, 148, 687 

-, equipment and facilities on Argentine chute, 

685, 795—nt 32, camp houses, 686, cattle pens, 
685 686, gates, 684, motor equipment, 683, motor 
maintenance, 794-795-nt 30, road construction, 
681-683, windmills, 684-685 

-, fencing 487. 683 684, in earjy days, 302-303, 

455-Rt 47, cost of, 266,684 
———, game conservation and management on. 677- 
679. 752, 761 765. hunting code enforced, 790— 
nt 35. wildlife in 1874, 302 

-, management 566, 688-689, 692-693, 79i--nt 

3, associated business enterprises, 68g, expansion 
and operations outside of Texas, 691 692, 693- 
694. 767*773. R- J Kleberg, Sr, appointed mana¬ 
ger, 470, R J Kleberg, Jr , became manager, 592- 
593. under trusteeship, 608, 616 

--, ownership early partnership arrangement, 

173, King Kenedy partnership dissolved, 252-257, 
408-410, Richard king became sole owner, 256- 



257* operation under trusteeship, 6o8, 61G, in 
corporate*!, 630, 790—nt 25 

-, m politics 558 559,784-nt gi, became factor 

m county affairs, 154, enticism of, 642, effect 0 
formation of Kleberg County on ranch, 559. w 
highway controversy, G41 643 

-, ranch house early buildings, 147-148, hm 

destroyed ranch house, 569-571. 8rst house, 12 
129,147, ranch house described, 5* 6 . ra J lch hous 
enlarged, 322, site chosen by R E Lee, 145, 
439-nt 19, modem ranch house constructed, 57 

573 

-, sales and profits of auctions, 79 * 

793—nt 11, 794—nt 18, cattle sales 1885-1889. 
484, effect of drought on profits, 352*353. 354. 
357-358, number of cattle marked, 690-69^; 
profits and losses, 593. 594. 613, > 

795-nt 35, sale of horses, 657. sale of stock, 778 

_L n ,pLs, pasture and sod on cactus used as rattle 
feed. 501, 591-597. <*7, 751 7SJ. 

Enctno Division led to cure o p 1 cmen t 
ficiency in cattle, 754 759. 

743 753, grass program. 674 675, 749^ 

clearance, 485, 499 5 01 * 7 .. nnro ve- 

nt 26, pasture development, 614, soi 

meet, 675 677, sod types, 8 l 4 ® l 5 g ^st 

-, Texas Fever on control of, 497 495. #l 

cattle dipping vats, 497 493. stud “- 
ranch, 492 493 . , ; handling 

-, m Thoroughbred racing 699, 

and training horses, 667 6 6 9. P" r ^ retired 

740747, accomplishments, 5 /■ 794-1* 

Coaching Club American Oaxs 1 ,, 

23. went mto to unprovc htccding 
horses, 659 664 , IlMl h„g Davis 

*-, as viewed by others i nuU tcrs described 

described ranch 5 17 5 2 °> ica , , lt) tion in 1874. 

byR E Lee, 167, newspaper 6 C 2 g, trail 

301 304, Will Rogers describe , 

drive described, 462—nt 35 effect of 

-, water shortage on ’ „ 57 358 , effect 

1881 1883 drought, 352 353. 354 ^ ^ ^ 

of drought on profits, 593. ro y C ins. 4 8 7 4 » 
colonial period 39°. conservation ct 


coiomai pcTiuu oa"> 
water found on, 5°4 5°5» 
forts, 673,743 T (arv Ltd 7&9 . 

king Hanch (Australia) Proprietary fg21 ; 


[ Kmg Ranch - Klebcrs, Caesar] 

king Ranch [KR] bluestem grass 674 675, experi¬ 
ments with, 748, qualities and advantages of, 
747 748 

King Ranch do Brasil, S A 77 2 

King’s Inn [Kingsville] 549 

King’s Rancho 99, map, 102 

Kingsbury, Gilbert D biographical data on, 442 

—nt 76, quoted, 172 _ 

Kingsville, Texas 103, 150, 559 , 585, 688 689.^780 
-nt 9 781-782-nt 41, beginning and growth ot, 
546-552, first church service in, 783-nt 64, fust 
public school in, 557 , land promotion near, 783- 
nt 75, map, vol 2, van ix 
Kingsville Cotton Oil Mill Co 550 
Kingsville Land & Investment Co 55 1 
Kingsville Lumber Co 547 . 689, 783-nt 66, 784 

^ 100 ^ fio 

Kingsville Ice & Milling Co 549 .089 
Kingsville Power Co 549 
Kingsville Publishing Co 549 . 689 

Kingsville Record 565 68 9 , 

Kinney, Henry Lawrence 13 . 435-nt 15 , ^ death 
of 155. Mexican War, 96 97. organized state 
fair, 90 91, 95 99. promoted Corpus Christi, *54- 

155 . 434 - Dt 3 
Kinneys Ranch 97 
Kinsman [Th] 74 1 
KnrREix, W H , Jr 801 
KivliN Jack 801, quoted, 326,467-nt 52 
hrxiume,Ah 566 569 579 640,688, quoted, 57 ° 
Kleberg, Alice G (see also Reynolds, Mrs Rich¬ 
ard W ) 618 

t-eberg, Alice Certrudis (see also East, Alice 
Certrudis Kleberg) 626, birth of, 508, childhood 
of, 574 , 530 , 560, 561 562, 568, 570 , marriage of, 
574 quoted, 535 

Kleberc, Alice Gertrudis King [Mrs Robert J, 
Sr ] 603, 678, 778-nt 18, 779—nt 41. character 
0 f -gg— n t 106, contributed to Spohn Sanitarium, 
« S death of, 694 696, description of, 5 ™> family 
of 618 family life, 507. 5 “. 52 * 5*3 524. man¬ 
aged ranch household, 481, 521. purchased Page 
share of Mrs King’s estate, 631 632, quoted, 488, 
received Santa Gertrudis headquarters from Mrs 
King 598 , 635 . received share of Mrs Kings 
estate, 631, 635 transferred property to King 
Ranch corporation, G30 

Kleberc Caesar 559 .561. 5 62 , 569 57 °. 573 .583. 
585 586, 593 598, 649, 663, 686, 709. 731 . 779 “ 
nt 41, backed South Texas railroad, 54 *. bought 



[ Kleberg, Caesar - Kleberg, ft J, Jr] 


Kleberg, Caesar {coni ) 

Quarter Horses from Clegg, 655-656, 733, 2 nd 
from Lazarus, 793~nt 15. death of, 696, em¬ 
ployed by Mrs King, 510*511, established hunt¬ 
ing code on ranch, 790-nt 35, game conservation 
activities of, 678, 761. lived at ranch, 516, at 
Nonas, 554, 566, 638-640, as trustee of Mrs 
King’s estate, 605 6o6, 610, 634, 639 
Kleberc, Edward 801, represented King Ranch, 

636 

Kleberg, Emilie 574 

Kleberg, Helen Campbell (Mrs Robert J , Jr J 
626,661,686, went to King Ranch, 617 
K leber g, Helen King ‘ Helewta” birth of, 617 
Kleberc, Henrietta Rosa [Mrs Thomas R Arm¬ 
strong] 573, birth of, 508, childhood of, 524, 

530, 560, 561, 562, marriage of, 460—nt 71, 574, 

696, quoted, 561, see also Larkin, Henrietta Rosa 
Kleberg 

Kleberc, Katherine 618 
Kleberc, Lucas 474 
Kleberc, Lula 510,801 

Kleberc, Mamie Searcy [Mrs Richard M , Sr ]. 

592, children of, 592, 618, at the Laureles, 566, 
moved to Corpus Chnsti, 618-619 
Kleberc, Marcellus 476,478, 509 
Kleberc, Mary Etta 618, birth of, 59a 
Kleberc, Mary Lewis Scott [Mrs Richard M, 

Jr] 697 

Kleberc, Otto 476 

Kleberc, Richard Mifflin, Jr 695, 696-697, 
birth of, 592,618, schooling of, 6g7 
Kleberc, Richard Mifflin, Sr. 256, 509, 516, 

520, 573, 574,634, 649, 664, 692, 696, 710, 723, 

761, birth of, 508, campaigned for election to 
Congress, 620-622, as chairman of board of King 
Ranch corporation, 630, childhood of, 522, 524, 

526, 560, 561, 562 563, children of, 592, 618, 
cleavage with Democratic Party, 623 624, elected 
to Congress, 622, developed saddle, 566, 784—nt 
100, fnendship of with Mifflin Kenedy, 529-531, 
as horse breeder, 733, interested m sports, 566- 
567, legal training of, 565 784—nt 98, marriage 
of, 565, moved to Corpus Chnsti, 618-619 owned 
one-fifth of King Ranch corporation, 790—nt 25 
politics of, 623-624, public activities of, 619, por¬ 
trait of, 621, president of Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, 789—nt 21, quoted, 
424-nt 5, 458-459-nt 48, 649-650, 700, as a 
rancher, 565 567, resembled Richard King, 529, 
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schooling of, 523. 560, 564-565. 784~ nt 95* aS 
Texas Ranger, 592, 787-nt 24. trustee of Mrs 
King’s estate, 606, during World War I, 592 

Kleberc, Robert Justus I 478, 777-«t 9. deaf" 
of, 509, emigrated to Texas, 474*475. Kleberg 
County named for, 558, marriage of, 475. m Mex * 
ican War, 475, political appointments of, 476, as 
a scholar, 476 

Kleberc, Robert Justus, Jr 5*6, 634, 686, 690, 
70S. 750, 767. 769, 77°. 771, 772. belief of 00 
training of Thoroughbreds, 668, 669, birth of, 
508, childhood of, 524, 560, 562. courtship and 
marriage of, 616-617, defined a good ranch horse, 
733. designed King Ranch fencing, 683-684, in 
development of land clearing equipment, 710- 
71a, devised breeding plan for cattle and horses, 
724 725, 728, encouraged Shorthorn - Brahman 
cross, 648 649, game conservation activities of, 
761-762, as general manager of ranch during 
trusteeship, 609-611, has eye for horses, 655 656. 
661 662, honored by Thoroughbred Club of 
America, 669, met Leroy Denman, 637, nego¬ 
tiated oil lease on ranch, 612, not enthusiastic 
about farming, 594 595. 599. opposed inland 
highway, 642-643, organized ranch defenses 
against Mexican raid, 589-590, owned one-fifth 
of King Ranch corporation, 790—nt 25, portrait 
of, 671, 695, prepared planting instructions for 
Rhodes grass, 744 as president and general man¬ 
ager of King Ranch corporation, 630 641 642, 
purchased Thoroughbreds, 659-664, schooling of, 
563 564. 574 575. 592. success of at Thorough¬ 
bred racing, 670, took over ranch management, 
592 593, as trustee for himself, brother, sisters 
and Caesar Kleberg, 598-599, as trustee of Mrs 
King’s estate, 606, 634, Will Rogers quoted on, 
626 

-, quoted 660, on Australian ranching, 769-77°* 

at Centennial Conference, 700-701, on John D 
Finnegan, 640, on game as a crop, 679, on the 
government's valuation of ranch, 611, on grass, 
672,675 on Max Htrsch, 663 on Caesar Kleberg, 
593 on land value, 499, on Mexican raiders, 59°, 
on the Quarter Horse, 734 735, on Sam Ragland, 
489, 593, on ranch land policy, 599 on ranch 
roads, 682, on ranch’s relationship with employ¬ 
ees, 687-688, on schooling, 574 575, on selling 
cattle, 690, on selling ranch land, 595, on Thor¬ 
oughbred racing, 663, 670, on James B Wells, 
602 



Kuebeii o, Hodebt Justus, Sb.: 368. 469. ^ 55 . 

594,689,709, 793-ut 15. active in ravs.ng horscS; 
655-656, activities m bnngmg rall * oad 
Texas, 539-545, 78.-* «• 55 t ^ 

bon of Kingsville, 54t-54=. 545. 547 55 . 
mittcd to tile bar, 478, ancestry “ f .-174-477.^1^ 
pointed ranch manager, 47°, 474, 479, « 
trustee of Mrs King’s estate 605, 604. d^tcr 
of. 478-479, S36 785-nt ro6 —dbichard 
King’s land purchase policy. 487 498, 

with pneUy pear as cattle lee ,7S» ^ 6l8i 

penments by, 538-539,78 ‘ _ 2 , 527, 

in family life, 507, S°9-S>°> S«-5,3, 5 ” 

found artesian water on mg j Icr< Jfords and 
53a, graded up Longhorns wnh Here ^ ^ 

624-626,^Sg-n't^aa: hired ^ a ^^ d r anch[ 678^ 
340, imposed hunting regu ns fcd fighl to 
in law partnership, 438 n 7, 47 Tcxas 

control anthrax, 49S. f g 8l , met Alice 
Fever, 490-495. marr ‘ a f, ;5 y oil exploration 

G King, 34t, “SC^Srfpurdiase of 
leases on ranch. Coo, neg ^ Kleberg 

Laurclcs ranch, 533-534, g planted 

Town Si Improvement C°. 5« f()rhls c hild- 
nhodcs grass, 614,743-744. P h house , 571- 
ren, 564, 574-575, "Iwelopmg Corpus 

572, played huge paft , ltlca l activities of. 
Chnsti as a port, 6or-6o2,po ^ os prcsl< j e nt 
558-559. 620, portrait W Eaise rs' Associa- 

of Texas & Southwestern1 Ca 549, ranch- 

tion, 619, quoted, 479.48 ' 4 £ u ’ ans hip with Mrs 
mg methods of, 4 82 ‘ 49 . ' i mg of, 477-478, 49°, 
King, 479, 523-5x4. sehooling ,73.473, 

in settlement of Richar 6 o _ 3 6i, stock breed 
showed ranching aptitiide.J rain making experi- 
ing by, 730-731. ^^Vsellmg ranch and 
ment, 502-503, ^ote testimonial f 

by R J. Kleberg, Jr » 595* 504 . S o5 

water well dnlhng Robert Justu 

Kleberc, Rosalie von ^ in Texas, 47 > 

I] 508. death of. St", of “ als o von Roeder, 
Santa Gertrudis, 5°9*5 * 

Kuaei2 Rudolph ? 4. 

Kueueuc, Sanan b£h ^ ^ family h e 

hood of, 560, 56I-5C 2 , 


f Kleberg, fl J, Sr.-LaVaca 1 

of, 617-618, 626, marriage of, 618 
Kuedebc, Tilue. 801 
Kleberg Bank 547. 548 
Klebergblucstcm grass 674-675,747.74“ 

Kleberg County: 600. 623, controversy over high¬ 
way through, 643, effect upon King Ranch, 55® 
559, formation of, 558, map, voL 2, vm-ix, politics 

KlthcrgCounty Standard Dauy & Livestock Asso- 
ciation. 619 _ 

Kleberg First National Bank 689 

Kleberg First National Bank 

Kleberg Town Mmprov^icn Co .78 7^ ^ 

sXese 55f.l 5 promoted Raymondvi.le and Ly- 
ford, 552 

Kleider. Pauline J • 33° 0 

Koch Theodore F, Jr quoted, 783 73 

TriEononE F, Sn promoted Riviera and 
other towns in area, 553 554 

Koch.TheodobeW 801 

L 

LK connected r 5 o-i52, registration o, 4°3 
LKV connected 152, registration of, 4°3 
La Alameda grant map, 378 379 
La Anima grant map, 37»-379 
, “ „ 3hl a del Espintu Santo mission 377 
B n .rreta grant 124, awarded to Francisco Balli, 
”380, John B Armstrong owned property in, 53 , 
map, 378-379 

La Blanca grant map, 37° 379 
£ Sa" bough, by Koch, 

553, ma P* 378-379 
La Bumta 48, map, 27 
La Ebronal 163-164 
La Encantada grant map, 378*379 
La Fena grant granted to Jos 4 Marla Balli, 3 . 

La'Nonade Bo Ayala grant map, 378-379 
La Parra grant 354, 527, map, 378-379 

La Puerta ranch 6 oo 

La Republica do la Sierra Madre 82 
T i Rucia giant map, 378*379 
La Sal del Rey Mrs King owned interest in, 596, 
owned by Stillman, 453-nt 20, map, 378-379 
La Tinaja de Lara grant map, 378 379 
La Trinidad grant map, 378*379 
La Vaca grant map, 378 379 
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[La ViUa-Lott J 

La Villa de Matamoros see Matamoros, Mexico 
La Villa de Santa Ana de Camargo see Camargo, 

Mexico 

LaFitte, Jean 46.49 
Lafov, Ramon 47 48,429—nt 8 
Lafon, Ramon, Jr. 429-018 
Laguna Madre 20,103,377,380, map, 27,78,102 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 692 
LakcTampaquas 91 
Lama 428—nt 37 
Lamar, Mirabeau 476 
LAN'S, ElUvEST 793-nt 16 
Lappin, Richard 754 

Laredo, Texas 170, 211, 212 213 , 215, 335 . fint 
railroad to, 336-337. land promotion near, 783 

Larkin, Henrietta A. 618 
Larkin, Henrietta Rosa Kleberg [Mrs John A.] 

696, children of, 618, owned one-fifth of King 
Ranch corporation, 790-nt 25, see also Kleberg* 
Henrietta Rosa 

Larkin, Ida L [Mrs James H. Clement 1 see also 
Clement, Ida Larkin 

Larkin, John Adrian 574,696, children of, 618 
Larkin, John Adrian, Jr, 618,696 
Larkin, Peter A. 618 
Las Animas, Texas 2x5 
Las Barrosas grant map, 378 379 
Las Comitas grant map, 378-379, purchased by 
Mrs King 533 

Las Cuevas Texas Rangers raid, 283 29a 
Las Mestenas Petitas y la Abra grant Kenedy sold 
land m, 442—nt 78, map, 378-379 
Lasater, Edward C 779—nt 49, R. J Kleberg, Jr. 

purchased land from, 598, quoted, 649 
Laurel 38,428—0137 

Laurel Leaf brand 257, returned to Kenedy Ranch. 

534 780—nt 4 

Laureles Division 380 631,635,650,679 686,687, 

723 795—nts 30, 33, Charlie Burwell foreman 
at, 638 game conservation and management on, 

763. °d found on, 680, map, voL 2, viu ur, size 
of, 636 

Lazarus, Sam 655,793-nt 15 
Lazo, Carlos 47 48 
Leary, Tom 504 505 

Lee, Robert E 439—nt 17, advised Richard King 
3 44, 1 45 against Cortina, 167, left Rio Grande, 

146, 439—nt xi, met Richard King, 142-143 m 
Mexican War, 142, quoted, 143 144, 145, 167. 
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176, at Santa Gertrudis, 167, 439“ n * *5. selected 
site for King’s ranch house, 439—nt 19, visited the 
Kings’, 143,144, visited by the Kings, 323 324 
Lehmann, V. W 679 
Leo 75 

Leon, Fernando de see de Lc6n, Fernando 
Leon, Martin de see de Leon, Martin 
Lerdo de Tejada, Sebastian see Tejada, 

Sebastian de 

LeToumeau Manufacturing Co 711 
Levy, John 409 

Lewis, Gideon K. “Legs” 120, 128, 150, 438—nt 
30, 601, death of, 132-134, estate of, 135 1 37» 
435—nt 15, 438—nt 1, met Richard King, 9L 99" 
100, partnership with King, 100-102, 103 105, 
m8-ioo,. no., I'y-T'jg,, 'vjt,. in Texas Mounted 
Volunteers, 101, ranching activities, 116-124 
Lindell Hotel [SL Louis, Missouri] 345 
Lipan Indians 13, 95, 98, 106 
Llano Crande grant awarded to Juan Josd Hinojosa, 
386, map, 378-379 
Loma Alto Rancho 303 
Loma Blanca grant map, 378-379 
Lone Star Fan see Texas State Fair 
Longhorn cattle 148-149, 297, 305, 306, did not 
produce choice meat, 29g, graded up, 608,648, 
731 

Lo.ncorla, Acipito 270 
Lopez, Rafael 212 

Los Algodones 183, see also Cotton trade during 
Civil War 

Los Cerros de Santa Gertrudis 377 
Los Finados grant map 378-379 
Los jaboncillos grant map, 378-379 
Los Laureles grant 124, 181, fenced by Kenedy, 
254 255, map 378-379, owned by Rey, i<>7» 
owned by Stillman 444—nt 20,533, purchased by 
Kenedy, 253 254 purchased by Mrs King, 533- 
534, sold by Kenedy, 354 
Los Olmos Creek map, 102 
Los Presenos de Abajo grant map, 378-379 
Los Presenos grant 332, map, 378-379 
Los Sauces grant 332 map, 378-379 
Los Tontos grant map, 378-379 
Lott, Ed 313 

Lott, Uriah 481.781-nt 22,783-nt 46, activities 
in building SL Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Ry, 
540-543. hacked by Mifflin Kenedy, 529, built 
first railroad to Laredo, 336-337, collected Rich¬ 
ard Kings subscription to railroad, 464—nt 67, 



[Lott — Matamoros ] 


cuoted 540-541, testified on cattle depredations, 

% witnessed Richard Kings w.ll, 369 
LoucttMDce, Colonel • 1®® 

Luby [oil] Field. 680 

Lucio, Severo: 590 

Lundell, Dr. C. L.s 75°*75 1 

Luthy, Don: 763 „Qo_nt7i 

Lyford, Texas: 55a-5S3,781-787-nt -) 1 , 7 3 

Lyle, John E.: 623 

M 6 

M Kenedy & Co.: 86, fli, 118, “°-had 
141-Ma, 15a, 155, 173, 45 *“iSbJccr- 

contracts with, 400*401, boa 444-nts 

Una, 167-169, boats under Harm**** JM> 
28, 29: boats operated by Union * Con . 
220-221, claims for damage y. 197 -20i, 

federate supply contract nego \ Oration of, 

t 87 "^" 

71-78, 80-82, 04, 07 r,ml War 171-172, 

430-nt34iPieparat.ono£ for w ^ 247- 

icorgamzaUon of after Oi Civil War, 

cisco Yturna m, 452—:nt 17 
Mabry & Bulkley. 318 
Mac LTh]. 742 
Mac Bea [Thl: 74 2 

McAllen, Texas map, vol 2, vui* 

McBride, Billy: 638 

McBride, Jim. 638 . j 277, testified 

McCampbell, John S . * 77.JP ' 

on cattle depredaUoas, 45 - 6 

McClane, Joins 280,3*1, quoted, 3 

McCtlACEEN.ROBEnT. 801 __ 1?6 

McCullough, Benjamin Ben - j ■ 

McCunnx, Rev. A S : 7 8 3 n 4 &ng ’ s estate, 606 
McGill, J C . appraiser for Ml* 

McGuire, Mrs • 8 2 3 

McKenzie, D.. 3 1 ® 

McLeod, Hugh. 98 
McMillan, R J 343 

McMurray, Bill. 646 appointed Texas 

McNelly, Leander H- 3 ’ erected monu- 

Ranger, 278-280, ^gainst Mexican 

met 1 **• 

cattle thieves, 280 29 . 

460—nt 73 


quoted, 198-199, 212 . . 

Major Brown 476-nt XT. cost of, 4a7-n< a 9 
Mallett, Lewis. 122 
Malone, Michael J. P.: 77° 

rr&’Sb biograplncal data on, 

Maltdy! WotaAM 1 established Corpus Christi Free 

MA^cfcirSot T.: 791-nt l., quoted on King 

“ sed " ot “ 

M bre=dmg Thoroughbreds, 664, 667, 779-730 
Manat! Sugar Co : 77“ 

Manhattan Handicap. 747 

Man-^b^iss. . 81. 758. biographical 

M d N aS 0^. 440-0136, brands of, 444-ntnr 

MarkrtHouse^fBrownsviUe,Texas]. 68 

Market Level [Till. 74 2 

Mabitn! FnANE^in Nonas raid, 584-587 

Martin Bank [Kansas City, Missouri]: 319 

MasomcLodge^ 84, in Kingsville, 783—nt 66 
Masda [Tbl Kmg Ranch used ancestry of m 
breeding, 73° 

Massachusetts 142 

SS by ‘SfdS c.vd vSTSJ 

3t dl ?22 233 445”“t 38, early history of, 4 8-49. 

nance Fords tore Mclton War, 23. 

225. 450-45i-n 34. railroads 

77-78, occupy by U S. W-** g » 86> M a 

bnng trade, to 555 556. ^ spelling 0 f, 

Sued in, 57-53. stolen cat- 
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[ Matamoros — Missouri ] 


Matamoros, Mexico (coni ) 

tie sold at, 267 268, 269, General Taylor relieved 
at, 39, toured by Union occupation officers, 239, 
trade at, 49-52, 1 98 , 200 
Matamoros 75 , » 7 *. 177 ,185. 210,229, 243 
Matamoros II 75 
Matson Lines 769 
Maud, Harry 770 

Maxan, Nestor death of, 337 , law partnership of, 

438—nt 7 

Maximilian 230,236-238 
Mead, J J investigated cattle stealing, 272, 

273 275 

Mechanics Bank iSt Louis, Missouri] 313, 

318-319.344 
Media Zuna 265 

Mejia, Tomas 231-233, 238, denounced invasion 
of Mexico, 31, final defeat and death of, 245 
Mekdiola, Juan 103 106,333,408 
Menger Hotel [San Antonio, Texas] 371, Richard 
King at, 345,346, King died at, 368,369 
Mcntoria 75, cost of, 427-nt 29 
Mercedes, Texas 556, map, voL 2, vm ix 
Merriman, Eu T published Corpus Chnstl Free 
Press, 464—nt 61 

Mesquite elimination of on King Ranch, 499 501, 
709-712,743 752 

Mexican land grants 330, 417, map, 378-379, oil 
discoveries cause re-examination of, 534 535, ti¬ 
tles of confirmed, 100-101 
Mexican National Ry 336 

Mexican War 91, Battle of Buena Vista, 17 18, be¬ 
ginning of, 14, 425-nt 2, causes of, 12-14, 49, 
character of Mexican soldiers in, 30-31, character 
of U S soldiers in, 31, Cortina in, 158-159, H L 
Kinney m, 96-97, Matamoros during, 27, 28, 
Monterrey fell, 15, Scott’s campaign, 38, steam¬ 
boats used in, 9-10, 427-nts 29, 32, 427 428—nt 
36, 428—nt 37, General Taylor amved on Rio 
Crande, 26. Taylor relieved of duty, 39, Texan 
volunteers in, 32 33, treaty of peace, 39 40, U S 
Army life during, 29-30.34. U S politics during, 

16, U S troops leave Rio Crande, 40 
Mexico brands in, 257 258, cattle smuggling to, 

435 436-nt 22, claim against for cattle theft, 411- 
412, control of siezed by Diaz, 292, depredations 
on U S from, 117, 261 295, 456-nt 1, 456-457 
~nt 5» 457-nt 24, 458—nts 33, 42, 459-nt 58, 
under Diaz, 576-577, 579-580, early ranching in, 

112 113, 115, effect of World War I on, 581, 
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government of investigated cattle depredations, 
275, import duty policy of, 440-441—nt 44 . knd 
grants of confirmed, 100 101, land grants made 
in Texas by, 381, under Madcro, 577*578, oc¬ 
cupied by U S forces, 581, political upheaval w 

1910-1913, 576-581, politics in, 80 8g, 106, poli¬ 
tics of during Civil War, 181-182, 184, 210-211, 
230-233, 448—nt 87, post-Civd War politics in, 
236-238, 245247. 453-nt 19. racial cleavage 
with U S, 157 158, 579-591. railroads mto, 78° 
—nt 11, settled Richard King's claim for depreda¬ 
tions, 610-611, steamboats fly flag of during Civil 
War, 75, 201, 444-nts 28, 29, trade with, 48 52, 
55 56, U S Army against rustlers from, 269, U S 
and Texas troops sent to border of, 580, U S 
troops cross border in pursuit of raiders, 588, 59°* 
591, vaqueros of described, 436—nt 4 
Mexico 75,177 
Mexico City 14,16 
Meyersville, Texas 475, 478, 5°9 
Middlebury College [Middlcbury, Vermont] 63 
Middleground [Th] 665 667, 729, 741 
Mier, Mexico 15, 21, 33 39, 80, 90, 123, founding 
of, 376, head of navigation on Rio Grande, 22, 
history of, 24 25, map, ll, 26, occupied by U S 
troops, 9 

Mier Expedition 25,33,131, 134 
Mifflin, Texas 783-0171 

Miguel Gutienez Santa Gertrud is grant 332, map, 
378-379 

Miller,- "Heaven Bent” 432—nt 56 

Miller, -“Hell Bent ’ 432—nt 56 

Miller, Henry 68 70,409,432—nt 54 
Miller, Jeff N 543, 545 547,560, 569-570 
Miller, Mrs Jeff N 569-571, 801 
Miller, Roy 782—nt 53, promoted King Ranch 
area, 548, 553, quoted, 788—nt 42, worked for 
port at Corpus Chnstl, 601 
Miller, William 801 

Miller Hotel [Brownsville, Texas] 68-70, 267, 4°9. 
432-nt 54 

Mineral Supplement Co 794—nt 28 
M inter, Dr Merton 801 
Mirasoles grant map, 378 379 
Miss Pnncess [QH] 793—nt 16,794—nt 19 
Mission, Texas map, voL 2, vm ix 
Missouri, University of Richard King III attended, 
568, tested Santa Gertrudis cattle, 791-792— R t 8 
Missouri Pacific Railroad 461—nt 12, 555, map, voL 
2,VU1 ix 
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Mohler, J. R quoted, 792—nt 9 
Monkey. became foundation sire of Santa Gcrtrudis 
breed, 650-651, 723,731, sired, 650,723*73*1 
Monroe, Hugh hued Richard King, 4, steamboat 
of wrecked, 428-nt 37 
Monroe *428-1*37 
Monstiet, Francois. 49 
Movta\o, Eluterio* 271 
Montemaior, Juan Jose de la Garza awarded 
Casa Blanca grant, 380 
Mqvtero, Diego Casto-lo 138 
Monterrey, Mexico 21, 24, 33. 34. 43. 5*. 5^, 85, 
37<5. fell to General Taylor, 15,18, map, 11, Tay¬ 
lor left, 3g 

Montgomery, W W 203, 207,447—nt 67 
Mooney, Lilly H quoted, 777-nt 13 
Moore, Willis B herd foreman on King Ranch 
trail drive, 309-310 
Morgan, John B . quoted, 31a 

Morris,- 166 

Morrison, Dn Harold M 745 
Morse, Alpheus quoted, 129 
Morse, Maria 63,43l-nt 45 
Moses, Tad 801 

Mrs Cuthbert’s Seminary [St Louis, Missouri] 

324 . 341 > 343 
Mulljiall, Joseph 313 
Murrah, Pendleton 221 

Mussina, Jacob promoted Brownsville, 430-nt 1.6 
Mustang 75,173, 177, 185,196,210, 214,243. 
443 -nt 7 


New York Times quoted, 622 
Niaov, Da Pat / 801 
Nobodies Friend [QHJ 793—nt 16 
Nolan, Matt 223 
Noondiy [Th] 729 
Noontide [Th] 729 

Nonas, Texas 554. 561, 636, 686, 783-nt 71, 786- 
787-nt 15, map, vol 2, nil it, Mexicans raid, 

583 587 

Nonas Division 380, 631, 636, 638 640, 642, 686- 
887, 795—nts 30, 33, game conservation on, 678, 
761-762, land acquired for, 598 599, map, vo! 2, 
viii ix, ranch house built at, 686 687 
Northway, J K "Doc" 640 641, 668 669, 801, in 
King Ranch breed development program, 731, 
quoted on horse breeding, 655 
Nueces County 104, 108 109, 150, 257, 280, 301, 
411, 496,600, 680, census of for 1850,114, coun¬ 
ties formed from, 557-558. early dry cotton farm¬ 
ing in, 539, early history of, 254 156, land grants 
in, 376 381, 4°8 41°. map, vo! 2, vui ix, organi¬ 
zation of, 97. 43i‘432—nt 53, politics in, 557, rail¬ 
road across, 541 

Nueces County Navigation Commission quoted, 

601 602 

Nueces River 13, 39, 310, 376 381, map, 11, 102, 
vol 2, vm ix 
Nuecestown 278,313 
Nuevo Ledn, State of 220, 230, 580 
Nuevo Santander 376 381^ 

Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar 112113, 
quoted, ill 


N 


O 


Napoleon III 230 
Narcisso, Texas 781-7S2—nt4i 
National Cattle Trail backed by Richard King, 364 
National City Bank of New York 5°. 2 47 
Neal, Benjamin F *55, biographical data on, 
440—nt 38 

Neale, William quoted, 441—nt 53 

Neff, Pat 678 
Neil, Rev J W 37 1 
New Braunfels, Texas 5°3 
New Mexico, State of 14 „ 

New Orleans 9 21, =3 39, 47. &■_ “3. -t 81-11 * 

Nein Orleans Times Democrat 3S 6 
New Twin Hills [Australia] 7^9 

New York, Texas & Mexican Ry Co 7 ~ 
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Oakes, Ernest 646 
OnnEGON, Alvaro 579 
Ocean Brief [Th] 741 
Ocochohee 6,28 

O Connor, Thomas 648, 791—nt 1 
Octopus 490 

O Donnell, James 52, 53, 54, 58 59 in steamboat 
business, 72, steamboat interests sold by, 74 
Oetbng y Co 185 186 

Ogden, Charles W 533, 779 7 80, ch XV— nt 3, 
780—nt 4 

Ojo de Agua grant map, 378-379 
Old Sorrel [QH] 656, 657, 659, 660, 735, 737, 738, 
in foundation of King Ranch Quarter Horse strain, 
727-728,733 734 



[ Matamoros — Missouri ] 


Matamoros, Mexico (con*) 

tie sold at, 467 268, 269, General Taylor relieved 
at, 39, toured by Union occupation officers, 239, 
trade at, 49-52.198,200 
Mofcmoroj 75 ,171* * 77 .185,210,229,243 
Matamoros II 75 
Matson Lines 769 
Maud, Harry 770 

Maxan, Nestor death of, 337, law partnership of, 
438-nt 7 

Maximilian 230,236*238 

Mead J J investigated cattle stealing, 272, 

273 275 

Mechanics Bank [St, Louis, Missouri] 313, 

318-319 344 
Media luna 265 

Mejia, Tomas 231 233 238, denounced invasion 
of Mexico, 31, final defeat and death of, 245 
Mendiola, Juan 103 106,333 408 
Menger Hotel [San Antomo, Texas] 371, Richard 
king at, 345,346, King died at, 368,36g 
Mcntoria 75. cost of, 427-nt 29 
Mercedes, Texas 556, map, vol 2, vui ix 
Merriman, Eli T published Corpus Chnsti Free 
Press, 464-nt 61 

Mesquite elimination of on King Ranch, 499-501, 
709-712,743 752 

Mexican land grants 330, 417, map, 378-379, Oil 
discoveries cause re-examination of, 534 535. ti 
ties of confirmed, 100-101 
Mexican National Ry 336 

Mexican War 91, Battle of Buena Vista, 17 18, be¬ 
ginning of, 14, 425—nt 2, causes of, 12-14, 49. 
character of Mexican soldiers in, 30-31, character 
ofU S soldiers in, 31, Cortma in, 158-159 ILL 
Kinney in, 96-97, Matamoros during, 27, 28, 
Montency fell, 15, Scott s campaign, 38, steam 
boats used in, 9-10, 427—nts 2g, 32, 427 428—nt 
36, 428-nt 37, General Taylor armed on Rio 
Grande, 26, Taylor relieved of duty, 39, Texan 
volunteers in, 32 33, treaty of peace, 39-40, U S 
Army life during, 29-30, 34 U S politics during, 
16, U S troops leave Rio Grande, 40 
Mexico brands in. 257 258, cattle smuggling to, 
435 436-nt 22 claim against for cattle theft, 411 
412, control of siezcd by Diaz, 292, depredations 
on U S from, 117, 261 295, 456-nt 1, 456-457 
—»t 5, 457-nt 24, 458-nts 33, 42, 459-nt 58, 
under Diaz, 576-577, 579-580, early ranching in, 
na 113. 115 effect of World War I on, 581, 


government of investigated cattle depredations, 
275, import duty policy of, 440-441—nt 44. km 
grants of confirmed, 100-101, land grants made 
in Texas by, 381, under Madero, 577 5/8. oc ' 
cupicd by U S forces, 581, political upheaval in 
1910 1913 576-581, politics in, 8o-8g, 106, poli¬ 
tics of during Civil War, 181 182, 184, 210-211, 
230-233, 448—nt 87, post Civil War politics in, 
236-238, 245 247, 453-nt 19, racial cleavage 
with U S , 157 158, 579-591. railroads into, 780 
—nt 11, settled Richard King’s claim for depreda¬ 
tions, 610-611, steamboats fly flag of during Civil 
War, 75, 201, 444-nts 28, 29 trade with, 48-52, 
55 58. U S Army against rustlers from, 26g, U S 
and Texas troops sent to border of, 580, U S 
troops cross border m pursuit of raiders, 588, 59°* 
591, vaqueros of described, 436—nt 4 


Mexico 75,177 

Mexico City 14, 16 

Meycrsville, Texas 475,478, 509 

Middlebury College [Middlebury, Vermont] 63 


Middleground [Th] 665 667, 729,741 
Mier, Mexico 15, 21, 33, 39. 80, 90, 123, founding 
of, 376, head of navigation on Rio Crande, 22, 
history of, 24 25, map, n, 26, occupied by U S 


troops, 9 

Mier Expedition 25,33 131, 134 
Mifflm, Texas 783-nt 71 

Miguel Gutierrez Santa Ceitrudis grant S3 2 . n^P* 
378-379 

Miller, -“Heaven Bent" 432—nt 56 

Miller, -“Hell Bent" 432—nt 56 

Miller Henry 68-70 409 432—nt 54 
Miller, Jeff N 543 545,547,560,569-570 
Miller, Mrs Jeff N 569-571,801 
Miller, Roy 782—nt 53, promoted King Ranch 
area, 548, 553 quoted, 788—nt 42, worked for 
port at Corpus Chnsti, 601 
Miller, William 801 

Miller Hotel [Brownsville, Texas] 68-70, 267, 409, 


432-nt 54 

Mineral Supplement Co 794—nt 28 
M inter. Dr. Merton 801 


Mirasoles grant map, 378-379 
Miss Princess [QH] 793—nt 16, 794—nt 19 
Mission, Texas map, voL 2, vui ix 
Missouri, University of Richard king III attended, 
568, tested Santa Certrudis cattle, 791 792—nt 8 
Missoun Pacific Railroad 461—nt 12,555, map, voL 
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Mourn.,) fl quoted, 790- nt 9 , - ., Ccrlrudis 

Meric) became foundation sire J7I4 Volak. Matt 228 

bleed, 650-651, 713 . 73 '.^ 5 ,c ’ acjmboat Noonday t rbl 7 2 9 

Mon-roc, Hue. lured lbclurrd King, 4 , Noon^y ^ ^ 

of wrecked, 428-nt 37 , c Texas 554. 

Monroe 42,8-nt37 
Monstiet, Francois 49 

Montano, Elxjtewo 271 n wardc<l 

Montemaiqr, Juan Jose de la 
Casa Blanca grant, 380 

Montero, Diego Castillo 13 51,56.85* 

Monterrey, Mexico 21, 2 4» 93. 34. ’ xl Tay- 

376, fell to General Taylor. . 5 , 
lor left, 39 4 ,^-nt 67 

Montgomery, \V. W 203. 2 °7* ** 

Mooney, Lilly 11 quoted, 777 -n Ranch 

Moore, Willis B herd foreman on K.ng 

trail drive, 309 3 10 
Morgan, John B . quoted, 3 12 

Morxus,-- 166 

Morrison, Dn Harold M 745 
Morse, Alpueus quoted, i *9 
Morse, Maria 63,43 1 "* nt ** 3 
Moses, Tad 801 Louis, Missouri! 

Mrs Cuthbert’s Seminary l 
324. 341 . 343 
Mulluall, Joseph 313 

Murraii Pendleton 221 VI u e , 430 - nt 1 

Mussina, Jacob promoted Dr ^ ^ 243. 

Mustang 75 . .7*. 477 . i 8 S, 19 ' 

443-nt 7 

N 

Napoleon III 23 ° . 

Narcisso, Texas 781 782-"° Rjehard King 3 
National Cattle Trail backed by 1 ^ 

National City Bank of New Wca l data on, 

Near Benjamin F l 55 >ogr.>P w 

440—nt 3B , ,i_nt 53 

NEARE,Wn.UAM quoted, 44 

Neff, Pat 678 
Neil, Rev J W 37 1 

New Braunfels, 'Texas 5°3 

New Mexico, State of 14 52,83 4 6l "" n 

1 New Orleans 9 . 21 * 3,3 "* ./ 35 6 
Neu> Orleans Times Dern 

NewTwmHiUslAustraliaJ 7 9 1 

New York, Texas & Mexican Ry 


[Ho hkr- Old Sorrell 

NourYoATmmr quoted, 6aa 

793-nu 8 

NWdayUW^n .86 

Noont.de ITl.l 709 63 e,68B,7S^7H7S6 

Norris- Tetas 554, 56b 88 ^ McnC ans rard, 

7S7"Lt i5» rRfi 

5S3 587 Rn 6 ., 636, 638-640, 640, 686 

Nifrias Division 380. 3 conservation on, 67 , 

N 687, 795 - 0 ^°'S/dTor, 59 8 599 , n»P, vol * 
vm’.t ««b Irousu 669, 801, nr 

NontiWAY.I /.^development program, « 1 ’ 

KmS J^borsebreeding, 655 280,301* 

4 tinned from. 557 5s8, ( “ j. 15 6, land grants 
- °™t, -# history 184 ^ 

9uotei 

^ig, 3, 340. 376 381. — 

NuCCeS, ,°'to Stato'of'*300,23°, 5 80 
Nunez Cab*- 

quoted, in 


o— ^nf579 

QBBECON. Al 741 

Ocean Brier l 

Scouuon T»mas 648,794-nt4 

Octopus 490 s ,, 53, 54, 58 59 , >n steamboat 

o DDNUE4.U, 1*4 boa , mterests sold by, 74 

business 7», 

Oenuu, cSun“ W 533, 779 780, cl. XV-nt 3 

78 °'? t4 ,erant map, 37 8 379 
0,0 de Agw & 6=6,657,659 660,735.737,738 

Old Sorrel W**-* Ranch Quarter Horse strain, 

m foundation Nint> 

“7718.733734 
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[ Old Tom — Presidential ] 


Old Tom fib]. 733 
Ohm to, Texas. 783-nt 71 
Omaha [Th]: 794~nt 22 
On the Mark [Th] 729-730.742 
On Your Own [Th]: 667,741 
Onente, Cuba. 770-771 
Orozco, Pascual: 577-578 
Ortiz, Damon: 119,120 
Oso Creek map, 102 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 6g, 70 

P 

Padre Island, 20, 46, 132, 205, 303, 377, 380-381. 
411,417, Mrs. King awarded land on, 438-nt 3 1 . 
map, 7%, vaa, 

Pace, Henrietta Welton. sold interest m M«- 
King’s estate, 630,631, 635-636 
Pace, Nathaniel Bur well. 568 
Palafox, Mexico: destroyed by Indians, 429-nt 1* 
Palmito Hill, last battle of Civil War at, 235, 239 
Palo Alto, battle of. 9,14. *7.158,4*S-nt 3; 
map, 27 

Palo Alto Farms. 618, 637, acquired by Alice G**- 
trudis King Kleberg, 598, given to Kleberg child¬ 
ren and Caesar, 598, sold, 598-599 
Palo Alto grant map, 378-379 
Pan-American Ry.: 537,780-nt 14 
Parker, F. J.: 125, 412,423-424-nt 3 
Parker, Finley W . 543 
Parker, James. 590-591 
Parker & Hale* 274 

Paso Ancho dc Abajo grant: 332, map, 378-379 
Paso Ancho de Arriba grant: map, 378-379 
Pasteur, Louis- 525 

Pasture improvement, grass improvement, 674 &7S. 
743 752, range clearing, 672-673, 709-712, soil 
improvement, 675-677, use of cactus, 677. use of 
herbicide, 673, water conservation, 673 
Patch, Alexander M . quoted, 328 
Patch, Lt. Gen Joseph D.. 801 
Patch, Mrs Joseph D.: 801 
Patch, Minerva Kinc. 632 

Patino, Vicente: 118, built first King Ranch fence, 
455-nt 47 

Patrick Farm. 667-668 
Pena, Miguel de la: 337 

Pennssivama Division. 691-692, establishment and 
operation of, 767 


Penny, Henry : hired Richard King, 6 

Perales, Pedro: 275 

Perales, Sylverio: 275 

Percheron horses: 490, used in breeding, 733 

Perkins, Swenson & Co.: 313 

Perez, Juan: gored, 486 

Perry, Georce Sessions: 801 

Persiunc, John J.: 588 

Peter Pan [Th]: 729 

Pfeiffer, Carolyn: 8ol 

Phipps, Ocden: 664 

Phosphorus deficiency in cattle: 754*759 
Pierce, Abel Head, estate of, 791—nt 1 
Pierce, Franklin: 139-140 
Pierce^Leonard, Jr.: 231 
Pimlico Special. 742 
Pineda, Alonzo Alvarez de: 46 
Pinckee, Sumner: 771-772, 794 -nt *8 
Pink Domino [Th]: 729 
Pisano, Ecenio. 460-461— nt 9 
Pitts, Ed. 290-291 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: steamboats built at, 59 
Plainsbnstle grass: 748 
PlandelaLoba 82-89 
Plan of San Diego. 582-583 
Point Isabel, Texas 27, 48, 140, 206-207, 234 >* 49 
map, 27, 78, 378-379, vol. 2, vm-tf, during 
ican War, 20-21 

Point Isabel & Rio Crande Ry.: map, voL 2, vu*'** 
Poised [Th] 729-730 

Pout, James K 14,16,40,96,139, fooled by Sant 
Anna, 17 

Porcumet 377, map, 378-379 1 

Portsmouth 185 , 

Possible [Thl 664 ' 

Potrero del Espintu Santo grant; 159,249, 35^'3®° 
410,418,497, granted to Jose Salvador de la Gar 
za, 441—nt 47, King and Kenedy buy land i°* 45t 
-nt 29, map, 378-379 1 

Powers, Stephen 156,163,249, 305, bought »nt 
for Richard King. 301, death of, 338, as King- 
lawyer, 139, opened law office in Browrrrvd" 
139-MO. 438—nt 7, partnership with JaiD es 
Wells, 337-338, 438-nt 7, sought pardon f° 
Cortina, 263 

Powers & Wells- 337-338 

Preakness Stakes 663,667,742,794—nt 22 

Presidential Succession of jgio. The 577 
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[ Pretat — Raymond ] 


Pretat & Co 49 
Piucn, John T. 33 
Prickly pear, sec cactus 
Prieto, Pedro Lopez 429—nt 10 
Princeton Thtologicrl Seminary 63 
Prophet’s Thumb [Th] 729-730, 741 
Pnoux, P H 42 
Puebla, Mexico 18 
Puenticitos grant map, 378-379 
Puerta de Agua Dulec 173, 411, origin of name, 
442-nt 80, granted to Raphael Garcia, 408 409, 
owned by R King 4c Co, 454-455—nt 40, sec also 
Agua Dulec grant 

Puerto del Refugio sec Matamoros, Mexico 


Q 

Quanah, Texas 540 

Quarter Horse breed auction of on King Ranch, 
792 793-nt 1,794—nt 18, bought by King Ranch, 
793—nt 15, breeding history of on King Ranch, 
73 2 '734i breeding techniques of on King Ranch, 
726-728, breeding up of with Thoroughbreds, 
660 661, King Ranch created strain, 656, R J 
Kleberg, Jr, on, 734-735, picture of, 658, qual¬ 
ifications of, 656 657, 734, raced by R J Kleberg, 
Jr, 793-nt 16, show winnings of, 735-739. train¬ 
ing methods of on King Ranch, 657-659 
Queensland Primary Producers' Co operative Asso¬ 
ciation Ltd . quoted, 769 
Querctaro, Mexico 40,376 
Quintanilla, Augustin 483, 567 
Qwtxian, John A. quoted, 30 


H 

R King & Co 179, 342, 343, 266, 333 334. cattle 
losses by theft, 295, cattle sales by, 397, 456-nt 
54, during Civil War, 179 *8*. dissolution of, 
252 257, 408-410, 452-nt 10, name of used by 
heirs of Richard King 632, organization of, 
173, 442-nt 80, property owned by, 454-455- 
nt 40 

Ragland, John B 54 ^ 

Wand, SamuO. G 5i3-5> I. 5>«. 5„, 57°. 593. 
638, 710, on cattle tltivo. 489, effect on H J We¬ 
bers. Jr , 562, 503 584. employed >>y btn« Panel,. 


Raglands 689 

Railroads m South Texas backed by Richard King, 
464—nt 67, Baffins Bay & Western Ry, 554, 
Brazos Santiago-White Rancli military road, 226, 
230, citizens support of, 781—nts z6, 23, coming 
of opposed by King and Kenedy, 248 251, compe¬ 
tition of with steamboats, 248 249, Corpus Chnsti 
& Rio Grande Railroad, 537, Corpus Chnsti, San 
Diego & Rio Grande Narrow Gauge Railroad Co, 
336-337. Corpus Cliristi & South American Ry, 
537. early development of, 335 337, first to Lare¬ 
do, 336 337. 464 465-nt 6g, Gulf Coast Line, 
555, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, 781—nt 22, In- 
dianola Railroad, 453—nt 27, 555, International 
Railroad Co, 335 336, 461— nt 12, R J Kleberg, 
Sr s activities in promotions of, 539 545, led to 
economic development, 555 556, map, vol 2, 
via ix, Missouri Pacific, 461—nt 12, New York, 
Texas & Mexican Ry Co, 780—nt 11, Pan-Amer¬ 
ican Ry, 537, 780-nt 14, refrigeration on in 1873, 
335, regulated cattle shipments for control of Tex¬ 
as Fever, 352, 465—nt 21, Rio Grande Railroad 
Co, 250 251, 453-nt 28, Rock Island Lines, 78 x 
—nt 22, St Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Ry, 539- 
546, 555, 78a—nt 32, St Louis & San Francisco, 
781—nt 22, San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry, 529, 
536, 778-nt 18, Southern Pacific, 529, Texas 
Mexican Ry , 336 337. 536. 781-nt 23 
Ramos, Basilio [alias B R GarefaJ 582 583 
Ranchero 75 76, 170, attacked by Cortina, 167- 
169, cost of, 59, R E Lee on, 142, 146 
Rancho Davis see Davis Landing 
Rancho Las Rucias 225226 
Rancho Puerta de Agua Dulce given to Richard 
King II, 356 

Rancho Ramireno 204 205 

Rancho Santa Gertrudis see King Ranch 

Rancho Real de Santa Pctronila X24, 377, 380, 
founded by Bias Maria Falcdn, 44* nt 47 
Rancho Santa Cruz 411,417 
Rancho Viejo 125 

Randado 80, 437—nt 8, map, vol 2, vm ix 

Randlett, James F 286 287 

Rankin, John 334 

Ransom, Henry 586 587 

Rawlinson, Willie 347 

Raymond, E B 482, 559, 778—nt 15, 779—nt 4 1 

Raymond Town & Improvement Co 778—nt X5 



[ RatjmondvtUe — Rtvenna ] 


Raymonds die, Texas 546, 55* 553 557. 559, 643. 
644, 781 782-nt 41, 783-nt 72, land promotion 
in vicinity of, 783-nt 72, map, vol 2, vin ix, cs- 
tablislunent of, 778—nt 15 
Reconstruction amnesty conditions during, 240, 
cattle prices during, 259, Confederate soldiers 
joined Mexican cause, 236-238, economic condi¬ 
tions in South Texas during, 237, 244 245, 250- 
251, 259, Mexican politics during 236-238, 245- 
247, occupation of Brownsville, 238, 239, Sheri¬ 
dan as U S troop commander during, 237-238, 
248 249 

Reed, James 313 
Reed, Louis P 794—nt 18 
Rejected [Th] 667,740 
YvMtierriDtance 
Renew [Th] 741 

Rentfiio, Robert B as a lawyer, 438—nt 7 
Resaca de la Palma, battle of g, 14,27,158, 

425-nt 3 

Reuss, Aucust 409 

Review of Reviews, The American Monthly 553, 
quoted, 783—nt 75 
Key, Eugenia 108 

Rey, Jose Perez 1o8, bought Santa Gertrudis land 
grant, 107, established Rincon de los Laureles, 
380 

Reynal, Bill 794-nt 18 
Reynolds, Mns Richard W 784-nt 99 
Reynosa, Mexico 22, 85 86, 125, 380, 426—nt 14. 
555, founding of, 23, 376, map, 11, 26, 378-379, 
vol. 2, vm ix, taken by Constitutionalist forces, 
580 

Rhoad, Albert O 690,700-701, 8oi 
Rhodes, Cecil 744 

Rhodes grass 748, attacked by scale, 674, 745 746, 
Cultivated on ranch, 614, 674 743 745 
Rhodes grass scale 674,745 746 
Rhyne Bros. 188-189 

Ricardo [Richard], Texas 554, 781 782-nt 41, 783 
—nt 71, map, \oh 2, vm u 
Richardson, James 117-118. izo, iz 5, 128, 21B, 
218-219,223,266, 458-459-nt 48 
Richey, John A. death of, 425-nt 7 
Riuerd, Dr PaulT 746 

Rinc6n de Corpus Chnsti grant awarded to Ramo a 
de Hinojosa, 380, map, 378-379, purchased by 
Mrs King, 534 


Rincon de Santa Gertrudis grant 173.3<>3,330,332, 
408, 411, bought by King and Lewis, 103 105, 
King purchased, 13S-137. 333-334, 653-655, 111 
litigation, 464-nt 59, map, 102, 378-379. owned 
by R King & Co, 454 455-nt 40, survey of, 435 
—nt 19, title of quoted, 103-104 
Rmc6n del Grullo grant 332, map, 378-379 
Rincon del Oso grant map, 378-379 
Ringgold Barracks 78, 87 88, ig5, 283 284, 288, 
431—nt 41, Ford's headquarters at, 225, R. E 
Lee at, 142,146, Union troops evacuated, 177 
Ringling Brothers Circus 657 
Rio Grande 9-10,13,33 34,100, log, became U S 
boundary, 39-40, cattle depredations across, 261- 
295, crookedness of, 426—nt 13, defense of 
ahandnoed by Confederated, lot^ development 
along, 780—nt 10, economic conditions along, 
44 45,49 55, R- E Lee on, 142-146, map, 11,26- 
27, 378-379, vol 2, vnf ix, Mexicans raid across, 
581 591, navigation of, ig 26, 426—nts 12, 1 7. 
post Civil War economic conditions along, 237* 
244 245, 250-251, railroad to, 543, General Scott 
at, 16, shipping attacked on, 167-169, Spanish 
colonization along, 376-381, steamboating on 
during Civil War, 177-178, 185-186, 210, 220- 
221, 229 (see also Steamboating on the Rio Gran 
de), stnfe and violence along, 157-171. 580 581, 

587, Ceneral Taylor arrived at, 26-27, Taylor 
crossed, 15, as Texas boundary, 14, Texas Rang¬ 
ers crossed after cattle thieves, 283 291, trade on, 
18 19, 46-48, 156-157, trade diverted from, 17°» 
U S troops crossed in pursuit of Mexican raiders, 

588, 590-591 

Rio Grande, Republic of the 25,426—nt 14 
Rio Grande City, Texas 37, 40, 84, 168, 170, 196, 
an 212, 214, 288-289 780—nt 10, Ford s head¬ 
quarters at, 225, founding of, 25, looted by Cor¬ 
tina, 164 165, map, 26, 78, 104, voL 2, vui ix, 
raided, 117 

Rio Crande Female Institute [Brownsville] 126, 
437—nt 22 

Rio Grande Railroad Co 250-251,453—nt 28 
Risdon Stud [Australia] 693,769 
Rister, Carl Coke 800, quoted, 163, 439— nt 17 
Riviera, Texas 557, 643, 783-nt 71, beginning of, 
553, development of, 554, map, voL 2, vui ix 
Riviera Beach, Texas 554, map, voL 2, vm ix 
Riv erma [Th] 667,741 
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[ Robb -San Juan Riser] 


Robb, Thomas P a 7 a, investigated cattle stealing, 

M quoted CO rord, 443-nt 5, 

446-nt S 1 

Robinson, W S 7^9 

Robles, Luis 482 623,783-^71* 

Robstown, Texas 544* 547> 55 * 
map, vol 2, vui-ix 
Ttock Island Lines 7 8i-nt32 
ROCKEFELLER, \VlNTHROP 792 793 

Rocket Gun tThl 66 7 sltc a K, n g 

Roczns, Will quoted, 635 626, 

Ranch 624636 ,6 promotion of, 

Roma, Texas 7 8, 141. = 12 > map - 1 
42 43, raided, H7 r „_ 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano 623 

Ropes, E H 537 
Ross, Da I Clunies 7 5* 

Rough and Ready cost of, 4*7 “ 

Rouse, How Ann 66 7 
Rowe, E D 45G—at 54 
Rowe, James 801 
Rudd, W L 390291 

Rudolph, Texas 7 8 3 -nt7i 

Ruiz, Manuel 203. a °9 2,1 ’ g. ^5 

Runnels, Haiuhn IUciiabd 163, 

Running Stream [Thl 7 2 9 ,.-. 45 6-nt 52. 77L 

Running W 152, 455-* ^ 43 o[ , 257 258, 

nationally known, 363 384. 0I * 

4 4 4 -nt 21, regirtration ^25 7 ,4 Texas 

Rusk, J M 495. R 3 KleBCS ’ 

Fever with, 49 2 ^ 

Rusk, Thomas J xo 7 , 139. 4 tcd _ ig9 

Russell, Charles 201, 4»4-4 7. 

Russell, John C 4 18 


Sacahuiste gross SO». 74 8 
Sack, Caboline Louise 47 » 

Sack, P.ULU.EW.UIELA. 477 47 

Sack, Simon Heiniuci. 447 44 

Safe Arm allThl 74 1 p> n 

SalUllo, Mexico 42.52,53 

Saltillo Jr 1QH1 773 

Sam°Fo™ee. 4 -r c “ s ^il"sluppmS point, 
St 3 ^iSL.ngat.=93 [83l] 


St LOUIS, B—--i^sof. 
S 7 8i-nt n 32,’n'2P, vjl 2. ™ K ’ st ^“,de“ and 

St Louis & San Francis 4*14—nt 29 

333 , 335, 478. 77®-* hucs m , 630, 633 . 

scandal 1 ^ ops a t, 176 

surrender of Un 332, map, 

San Antonio deAgnaLmic b 

378 379 Alamo grant map, 378 379 

San Antonio de ^ map> 378-379 

Ifn^ro Academy attended by R.CW 

King ML 568 R 53G, 77 8—nt 18, 

no^XsoXi^iBcsyslem,538,M.81m 

KenedybaA^529 , S 4 i 2 ^ 2 

San Antonio Erprrn « 132 133 , a34 

Trustee 598.637 

rn^omo National Rank 637 

San Antonio Rrv« if 6 ' ? 77 635 636, map, 

San Antonio Vici° R an acquired, 596, LmS 

rt°^ ch recewed^tiUe to, 632, 0,1 found on, 680, 

raided 67ylfmap. vol 2,vm >x 
San Bemto Texas 7 3 ^ ^ 2 _ vm *, raln- 
San Diego Texas 33 at , 503-503 

rnalmg c«P t map , 37 8 379 

San Dieg 0 de Abaio^ ^ 37g 
San Diego de: Air^ ^ ^ ^ ro3p , roe 
S3 „Fcmand map , 378379 

“' 51 -*“"""'“' 

>"/ 7 * Texas map.'ol 3 ,mu.x 
San Juan, nt 'Ll 

San Joan grant (see also Matamo.os, 

San/cowf pLhased by Loienm de la Cana, 429 

c I lean de los Lagos, Mexico 55 

San Juan Riser 24,25 map 26 



[ San } uan de Carncitos — Scholl ] 


San Juan de Carncitos grant 302. 303. 331, 332, 

461—nt 18, 482, 496-497, 676, 779—39. area 
of, 418, granted to Jose Naiciso Cavazos, 380, 

638, land valuation in, 789-nt 11, litigation over, 

417 418, 497, map, 378 379. Raymondville and 
Lyford in, 552, Richard King bought land in, 300- 
301,352 353,366 

San Leandro grant 294, 332, 4x1, granted to 
Raphael Garcia Sisneros, 409, map, 378-379, 
owned by R. King & Co, 454 455—4° 

San Luis Potosi, Mexico 15,17,31,105,384, 577 
San Martin grant map, 378-379 
San Patricio, Texas 2x9, 326, map, voL 2, vui « 

San Patricio County 541,600 
San Pedro de Carncitos grant 4x0, map, 378-379 
San Pedro dc las Motas grant map, 378-379 
San Perhta, Texas 644 645,79&-nt 36, map, voL 2, 
vrn w 

San Roman, Jose 409 472, 497, invested in rail¬ 
road, 251*252, in steamboat business, 74, 76, 185 
San Salvador del Tule grant 124, 172, 173, 598, 

676, awarded to Jos£ Marfa Balli, 380, Mrs King 
acquired property in, 596, 606, map, 378-379, 
ranch on destroyed by Cortina, 437-nt 18 
San Sebastian, Texas 646 
Sanchez, Alvaro 772 

Sanders, John hired Mifflin Kenedy, 9, quoted, 34- 
35.424-nt 18 
Sandhill grass 748 

Sandobal, Jesus 282, testified on depredations, 

459 -nt 58 

Santa Ana grant map, 378-379 
Santa Anita Derby won by King Ranch horse, 665 
Santa Anita grant map, 378-379 
Santa Anita Handicap 742 
Santa Anna, Antonio Lopez de 12-13 38, 81, 

425 426—nt 8, defeated by General Taylor, 17 
18, guarded by Robert J Kleberg I, 475 
Santa Fe Ranch 380, 631, 636, map, voL 2. vui ix, 
operated by heirs of Richard King II, 632, uses 
Richard King’s old brand, 632 633 
Santa Ccrtzudis breed ability of to gain, 692-693, 
advantages of, 651, auction of in Australia, 769 
auction sale of bulls, 652, breeding techniques art 
King Ranch, 722 726, compared with Herfords, 

79 X—nt 5, 795 796-nt sg, demand for m foreign 
countries, 768, development of, 647-651,722-723, 
tsuly crosses of attracted attention, 791-nt 5, 

[832] 


early recognition of by ranchers, 792-nt 9, fed to 
maximum weights, 796—nt 4°. first sales of, 79 2 “ 
nt 10, formation of breeders association, 652 653. 
foundation sire of, 650-651, grading up with, 652, 
654, King Ranch sale of, 651 652, performance of 
equals that of British breeds, 793—nt 14, picture 
of bull, 654, prices of, 792 793-nt 11, qualities 
of, 725-726, 791—nt 7, recognized by U S De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, 792—nt g, results of tests 
with, 791-792—nt 8, spread of, 652, success of in 
Cuba, 772 

Santa Gertrudis Breeders’ International book of re¬ 
corded herds issued, 652, formation of, 652-653, 
793-nt 12 

Santa Gertrudis Creek 103, no, 408, 441—nt 47. 
King and Kenedy started ranch at, vox, map, 102,, 
388-389 

Santa Ceitrudis de la Garza grant 150, 173. 33°. 
332,408,411,438-nt 4,558, bought by King and 
Lewis, 105, 108-109, facsimiles of original grant, 
383, 388-389, 395, granted by Spam, 381, 382. 
384-394, Richard King purchased, 135 139. map, 
102, 378-379, original map in facsimile, 388-389, 
survey of, 385-389, oil discovered on, 680, owned 
by Rey, 107, owned by R. King & Co, 454 455 
—nt 40, translation of land grant, 384 394 
Santa Certrudis Division 631, 635, 686, 687, 747, 
795—nt 30, game conservation and management 
on, 762-763, map, voL 2, vui ix, oil development 
on, 679-680, size of, 636 
Santa Isabel grant 429—nt 8, map, 378-379 
Santa Pctromla Creek map, 102 
Santa Petronila grant map, 378-379 
Santa Quilerm grant map, 378-379 
Santa Rosa Abajo grant map, 378-379 
Santa Rosa grant 125, map, 378-379 
Santa Rosa Ranch 606 

Santa, Texas 557,783—nt 71, map, voL 2, vui ix 
Saunters, George W formed Old Trail Dnvers’ 
Association, 457—nt 7, quoted, 461—nts JO, XX 
Sauz Division 631, see also Sauz Ranch 
Sauz Ranch 631, 639, map, voL a, vui ix, oil dis¬ 
covered on, 634,680, operated by trustees of Mrs 
King’s estate, 634-635, poachers on, 644-646 
Savace, Richard H 272, 412, investigated cattle 
depredations by Mexicans, 273 275 
Scattered [ThI 667, 741, 794—nt 23 
Scholl, Jane 801 



[ Schwartz — Standardbred J 


Schwauxc, MoOTON 662, 663 
Science (Th] 662 where Mary 

Scorr, Mary Lewis 697, «* “ U ° Ueberg ’ 

Lewis Scott .. ah —nt 30, 

Scott, Winfield 18, on Corc f 5 j^ War, 16, 
defeated Santa Anna, 38, urto Mem 
38,425—nt 7, quoted, 22 
Scott, Dr Z T 801 

Seacoast bluestem grass 74 ® , Mamie 

Searcy, Mamie 56s, ■*<> Ueberg ' 

Searcy 

Sebastian, Texas 789-1* 7 * « 0 6 

Sedalia, Missouri as cattle shipping P > 

Sedwick, Jim 482 
Sedgwick, John quoted, 3 1 
Seeligson,-• 122 

Selrrna°Staht2 y/otfby King Ranch horse, 663 

Senmiole^War 6, IS -1 ®* steamboating duiutg, 4*4 
—nt 12 
Scnonto 243 

Serna, Jesus dsu l8x, 209-210, »* 

Seth, Jack 683,685 
Shannon, P C 18 
Sharp, John M 800 
Shears, Robert 160 161 

Shelton, Dr. Joseph H 61 

Shelton, Robert Richard 1 . wne( J 

SHELTON, SAEAT. SPOHN [M« ^ — ** 

one-fifth of King Ranch coq.orat.on, 79 
Shelton, Sartta 618 bul lt railroad, 

SrtxaunAN, Philip Henry 451 -“ ->• t s 237 - 
248 249. as postwar commander m 
238, quoted, 238 

Sherman, William T , a77, f f 9 ^ ra ^ una n, 609, 648, 
Shorthorn cattle crosse ' South Texas, 608 

722 723. did not fare we ^ up Wl tli, 488, 

609, 647 648, king Ranc ong m of, 

608, 648. not adapUbletoBr^LT^ ^ m 
608, 788-789-nt 7 . Santa 

hcntcd advantages of, 65 1 

Shuc Fly [QH1 793-nt rG 
Shuffler, Henderson 001 
Si»ttrM,W E 58456S 
Smton, Texas 54 x 

Sir Barton ITh] 794-nt 22 Jcd San Leandro 
Sisseros. Raphael Garcia 

grant, 409 [S 33 j 


Skinner, Dr J W 55 a 
Slaughter, James E 229, 235 
Slender grama grass 747 
Sluiell, John 14 , 435 — 2 
Smith, Dn Asiibel 9 » 

Smith, David WiLLAnn 52 53 

^•,1^222,454-3 

rsolaUdTcxasFever 

Sodtp—t expcrmrentsrn conducted on 

Kmg Ranch, 675 6 77 
Solis IQH] 733 734,735, 737 
Sommervdle, Tennessee 65 
Sonic LTh] 742 

IruthS^'N^Ssclrool 629, sec cko Texas 

C f 8 "Fevlr “«TcxasFevcr 
Southern Cattle ^ Mlssourl ] 324,355 

Southern 595, "attempted to block 

tSSSKsn 3 

Pass Ry, 538 . 6 381, Texas 

mi, trade monop ^ 382,4»7,441— 47, 

Spanish land gra 5 mony of granting, 

442 -nt 80, 4 6 3 -nt 60 joa i05i 108 109, 

roS, King and Low.* » j by R,chard 

map of m Texas, 378 379 P Mn Kl „ g , 533 534. 
King 330 334, purchase y tl tlcs of 

Sgiffi 

215,221 

South Texas j^^nnv 5 oS, 527 

Spolm. Texas 553 ,783-nt 7 >.«««*» ni " cn 
SpohnSanitATtum [Corpus Chrlsti] 52S 

S '"' A d C ^brS , !-« “ bW ° f ***"* “ P 

S Tm^anlhor-.49<>.655.732 



[ Starr — Task ] 


Starr County 104,376,600, map, vol z, viu ix 
Stayton, John W 498, R. J Kleberg, Sr, read law 
under, 477 

Stayton, Robert W 801, was law partner of R J 
Kleberg, Sr, 438-nt 7,498 499 
Stayton & Kleberg 471, 498 499 
Steamboating on the Rio Grande 35 38, 7 ** 73 . 74 * 
78, 80, US 116. M 1 14*. boat specifications, 57- 
60, boats idle during First Cortina War, 170, 
Charles Stillman in, 52 54, cited as monopoly, 
156, cost of boats, 59 60, 4*7—nt 29, difficulties 
of, 54, 427-nt 32, 428-nt 37, during Civil War, 
75, »77 178,185-186, *10.220-221,22g, 443-nts 
9,10, 444—nts 28, 29, during Mexican War, 9-10, 
427 428—nt 36,428—nt 37, early attempts at, 426 
—nt 12, economic reverses in, 250 251, 452 453— 
nt 18, 454-nt 39, end of, 251 252, freight rates, 
87 88, 433 434-nt 25, 454-nt 37 . M Kenedy fit 
Co plans for, 57 58, post Civil War reorganiza¬ 
tion, 242 245, 247 248, profits from, 75 76, rail¬ 
road competition to, 248 250, record runs in, 36- 
37, Richard King into, 52, ships at Bagdad during 
Civil War, 445-nt 44, wages in, 19, war surplus 
boats sold, 41,43 45 

Steele, Frederick occupied Brownsville, 239-240, 
241, quoted, 240 
Sterling, W W 801 
Stevens, J C 484 

Stevens, James H as Richard King s livestock 
agent, 308, 312-320, quoted, 313, 315, 317, 


boat business, 5354, 56-58, 7 ** 77 . withdrew 
from M Kenedy & Co, 242-243, quoted, 185-186, 
187 

Stillman, Cornelius 598, sold Laurcles ranch, 
*53 254 

Stillman, Francis 53 

Stillman, James backed South Texas railroads, 
781—nt 16 

Stillman, Texas 781 782-nt 41,783-nt 71, see also 
Sebastian, Texas 
Stillman & Belden* 55 
Stillman Budding [Brownsville] 72, 76 
Stock Raisers’ Association of Western Texas 268- 
269, 277, supplied funds to Texas Rangers, n8z 
Stoneman, George against Cortina, 165,169 
Stratton [oil] Field 680 
Stubblefield, Mrs Lexnie E 413, 799 
Stymie [Th] sold by King Ranch, 665, winnings of, 
665,740 

Suburban Handicap 742 
Sufie [Th] 742 
Sun Lady [Th] 742 
Sunset Gun [Th] 662 
Superman [Th] 729 
Swan 74,75 

Swenson, Perkins & Co 313,315,317, 3*6 
Swift Australian Co Pty Ltd 768 
Swift & Co 692 
Sysonby Stakes 742 

T 


318-319 

Stevens, Wesley 467—nt 52, quoted, 485,487 
Stewart, Mrs Andrew 801 
Stewart, Plunkct 767 
Stewart, William 428—nt 37 
Stiles, IIarvey C 539 

Stillman, Charles 37,159, backed Carvajal revo¬ 
lution, 86-87, bought steamboats, 45, built house 
in Brownsville, 68, during Civil War, 179 185 
187, 224 225, 450—nt 130, in cotton trade, lgg- 
201, 224 225, 404 407, early ranching, 124, 437 
—nt 19 employed Ytuma, 429—nt 11, escaped 
capture by Mexicans, 53, interests of m South 
Texas, 453—nt 20, left border, 247, marriage of, 

432—nt 55, to Matamoros, 53, moved from Mata- 
moros, 28, owned Laureles ranch, 444—nt 20, 
portrait of, 246, promoted Brownsville, 52, 430— 
nt 16, promoted railroad, 453—nt 28, into steam- 

IS34I 


T Anchor Ranch 778—nt 26 
Taft, William Howard sent troops to Mexican 
border, 580, visited Mrs King, 567 568 
Talbot, A. W 769 

Talley, Ceorce went to work for Richard King, 
294,460-nt 71 

Tamaulipas, State of 13, 157-158, 2*0. 230. 376 , 
580 

Tamauhpas 75, 244 

Tamaulipas II 75 

Tamereno, August 457—nt 20 

Tampico, Mexico 46,376 

Tankersley, Garvin 792 793—nt ll 

Tan k±jis ley Mrs Gabvtn 792-793—nt 11 

TasajiUo [Th] 742 

Tash, Lowell H experimented on phosphorus de¬ 
ficiency in cattle, 755 756, manager of Cuban 
operation, 770-771 



Task[Thl 741 
Tate, Tom 583,586,639 
Tate, Mrs Tom 795-n l 33 
Taylor, A Thomas 770 

Taylor, JOE mNonas «A tsS.amvalof at 
Taylor, Zachary. 91,93.97. 13 ' J ' » . Santa 

Bio Grande, 26-07, 3». 406 ”* a8 _ 42 6-nt 
Anna, 17-18, established Fo ’ ^5—nts 

16, left Mexico, 39. >“ Mea ““ 1 ’ nt 3, route 
2,3, to Nueces River, 14. 9 U “ ’ j War , 5 16, 

to Rio Grande, 434-nt 0, in Seminole V , ^ 

to Texas, 12, took »*■*-*■«£££. * « 
pleted, 16, as war hero, 15 >»■ * 

Tejada, Serastian Leiuio de 276, 09 
Telegraph cost of, 407- nt 3 9 . , 

Telfener, Count Joseph 537,7 
Templeton, Brooks, Napier & Ogden [of 

AntomoJ 533 Civil War 

Texas, State of ceded by Mexrc , 39 4 ^ 444 _ nts 
in, 175 035 . 443 - nts 5' J’ ' ' ’ 445 446- 

04, 05, 08, 29, 31. 443 " n „ t ’ s 61, 64, 67 . 448- 

nt 46, 446-nts 47. 51. 447 ts 113 , ns, 45° 
nts 75, 80, 449-nt 101, 45 colomzat ion of 
451-nt 134, 45l- nts ( 4 ’ . „ 0 f Spanish land 
by Spain, 376-381, confirma 101> 381, seces 
grants by Texas legislature, , , see also 

sion from Union by, 17 ’ 1 ■ j ftaiboads in 

Cattle Industry in South iexa 
South Texas o8 ,, 3 114. 124*1*5, 

■-, early ranching in » ' ErI f t ," 222 023. 

150-154, 437— nt 19. * “ s0 15 2, 173,057- 

261 262, 45°” nt 12 ' h . eSi 152 153. 460-"* 
258, cattle markets and P 45 0-nt 1. 456- 

26, cattle theft, 261-095, 4 459 _ n t 58, dur- 

457—nt S, 457-n 1 24 ‘' 458 " , oi fencing, 267, 455 
ing Civil War, 179- i8 °; ” 6 _ nt 5. to 1 fco °' 

-nt 47, first brand recording, 43 ^.303,455- 

ingby King and Kenedy, 16, hide and tai¬ 

nt 47, hide peeling, a65 ' 437 04 , 44 o-nt 3>. 4<* 
low business, 153, «by K “vd 

-nt 27, meat curing exp ^ J5 ,, post Civil 
153-154, PU*urn °feady^ ^ Fevcr , 352, 465 

“uck. .50^ _ 236 240. 069- 
T 7 "Rnt^XbandiTlby.06o,sntc on , 


Tcjasi General Land Office of 376.381 


[ Task — Thomphns ] 

Texas, Republic of 13 14 ^ ^usld In Civil 
stealing in, 435 436-nt 20 nag 

War, 443-ntS, land certificates of 33 

Texas, University of 75°, 784-nt 99, 
here Sr , at, 5 6 4 5 6 5 

TeX3S C U « of°S e &^Indu^ieJ 5 ^ 747. 750 
IZ DtZat estabbshed by Ford, 429 43- 
nt 12 nt 20 778-nt 06, early 

Te ueataen?of, 3 7 ? 8 -nyi 6 , fi ^ 1 “ “ ntr °'’ 49 °‘ 435 ’ 

- 679 ' 76s 

Texas grama grass 748 so ld Laurc lcs 

T ^ d Mrs^ L S 34 .^cllXV,nt, 

^--TOr m,ssion n 5 Kl0 ' 

i „ c r first head ot, 494 
Texas Mexican Industrie m”'** 23 ’ map ' 

Texas MextcanRy 336 337. 530.7 

Texas Mounted Volunteers Ford in, 409 430-, r2, 

* 90 ; 1 639, cooperated 

Wel , f ^ 294 , disbanded by Reconstrue- 
with King Ban t T; 6 " 4 p or d commissioned in, 164- 

«*» TmkI^I, Sr "member of. 592, 787-0* 
,65 R M Kleberg, ia ,d e d Las Cuevas, 

24, during No '‘“ b ;, j 5 S2 s 280, reorganized, 

283 291 , re , V Tt'olon King Ranch cuttle, 

787 _ n t 07, rchirne ^ Rlnch , 645 6 4 6, Tom 

290 *»*• “ *Xm« World War I, 5 S3, 593 594 
Texas'ltcsearch Foundation King Ranch works 
with, 75° 75* _ it users* Association 

TcJ asandSou^cs,ernOt. eRa.sc,. [g ^ ^ 

t«. publication of quoted, 79 l-"‘ 5 
Tc^Ute Fan 90-92, 98-99. King Rancb 

Tc ts^Vu,^ 2 0 7 l.abo, f cd .273 

TcxJstochmaoO farmer quoted, 549 
T11 AIIP. Beniamin C 750 
Theodore F Koch Land Co 554 

Thomas, William D quoted. oGz,-69 

TnoMrw-NS. Coujs^- 44 


raocrl 



[ Thompson — V»n otero ] 


Thompson, J A promoted railroad, 453-nt 28 
Thoroughbred Club of America 669 
Thoroughbred horses breeding techniques with on 
King Ranch, 728 730, handling and training of, 
667-670, King Ranch accomplishments with, 665- 
667, R J Kleberg Sr , traded for, 490, purchases 
of, 654 65s 659-664, racing of, 794-nts 20, 21, 

22 23 24, upgrading with, 490, 655, 732 733, 
winnings of horses owned and/or bred by King 
Ranch, 740-742 
Thurman, M J 409 
Tick Fev cr see Texas Fever 
Tijerina Dona Feliciano Goseascochea 410 
Tijerina, Miguel 162,409 
Tilly Rose [Th] 74a 
Toasten, Lloyd 323 

Tobin, W G against Cortina, 163 164,165, 

168-169 

Too, John 533,779-780, ch XV, nt 3 
To Market [Thl 667,740 
Tom Kttkman 37, 54,428-nt 37 
Too Timely [Thl 667,794-nt 23 
Top Brass ITTil 742 
TordiUa Ranch 639 

Trail drives 296 298, 363, 461—nts 10, 11, 462—nt 
25 facsimile of contract for, 413 416, organiza 
tion and management of, 305 308, profits from, 
320-321, records of a King Ranch herd on, 308. 

321 

Tranquitas, Texas 781 782-nt 41 
Tranquitas Creek dammed 116, map, 102 
Tranquitas Dam 149 150,509, construction of, 116, 
437-nt 8, location of, 433 440-nt 25 
Travers, C W 769 

Trevino, Judge- 185 

Triple Crown won by King Ranch horse, 665, 74a, 
794-nt 22 

Tripp, William H 800, quoted, 423—nt 2 
Troy 4344 45 cost of, 427-nt 29 
Tucson, Arizona 793—nt 16 
Tulosa Lake 486-487 
Turcotte, Texas 783—0171 
Turcotte, Maiua Stella 527, see also Kenedy, 

Maria Stella Turcotte 
Tuzado [Th] 741 

Twenty Grand [Th] 661,794—nt 21 
Twiccs D E 163 abandoned Rio Crande Army 
post, 158, caused Cortina's depredations, 171, 
sunender of to Confederates, 176 
Twin Hills, Queensland, Australia 693 694 

[836] 


u 

UhdyyCo 185186 
Ultunus [Th] 729 
Vndtne cost of, 427—nt 29 

United States Department of Agriculture 744 > 745 > 
746, 755, campaign of to clear South Texas of 
ticks, 495, conducted rainmaking experiment, 
502 503 officially recognized Santa GcrtrudiS 
breed, 651,792-nt 9 
Upton County 633 
Uriah, Texas 781 782—nt 41 
Uribe, Praxides 108 log, 137-138, spelling of, 
436-nt 23 

V 

Vaca, Alvar Nunez Cabeza de see Nunez Cabcza 
de Vaca, Alvar 
Val Verde County 633 
Valerio, Texas 124 
Valle, Estanislao del 772 
Van Buren, Martin 139 

Vance,- 239 

Vargas grant map, 378-379 
Vatman, Texas 554 
Vaughn's Crossing 311 
Vela, Isidro 203 

Vela de Vidal, Petra tee Kenedy, Mrs Mifflin 
Venado, Texas 781 782—nt 41 
Vera Cruz, Mexico 16, 17,18, 46,1x2, 182, occu 
pied by U S forces, 581 
Veras Brothers 274 
Vice, A. J 535 

Victoria, Texas 435 436—nt 22,648,780—nt 14 
Vidal, Adrian 204 205, death of, 447—nt 70 
Vidal, Louisa 247 

Vidal, Petra Vela de see Kenedy, Mrs Mifflin 
Viele, Teresa Griffin 431—nt 41 
Vila, Romulo executed, 209 
Villa, Faustino 118-119 146, S67, 784 785— 
nt 102, quoted, 424—nt 16, 567 
Villa, Juan 784—nt 102 
Villa Pancho 577 579 588,591 
Villa de Senora Santa Ana de Camargo 377 
Villanueva, Franco 271 
Villareal, Enrique 95 434—nt 3 
Villareal, Francisco 275 
Villareal, Juan 104 120 
Vinotero 650, 723 



Virginia 18 

\ os Paten, FiiaKZ . 59 2 o 

ion Roedeii, Anton Sicismund. 4 camct0 

\on Roodlu, Rosalie ancestry , 477 
Texas, 474-475. marriage, 475 
Votaw, Mrs K. A : 801 


w 

Waxldeji J acoo 2 . witnessed Richard King’s 

will, 369 

Walker, Sam 33, 85 
Wallace, Lew 234-*35. 45* n J,p 
Wallace, William A “Dig Toot M _ nl 10> 
Walworth, James i5°» j 3 c ’ 1 War, 443- 
brand of registered, 4°3* estate of, 4°9* 

nt 12 , death of, 243 , 443 *"® ' King> 138 - 139 . 

invested in ranch with R* ^ Kenedy, 

rn 403 . in Mexican '•»*«££i Kenedy. 

55 - 56 . 138, P”*" crsluP ,^ acicsate. 173. * 79 - 

173 , Secession Co " V °" tUU King, 4=0 4 °l 
witnessed Airny contract 333 , 

Walwoutu, JaneM IMS Ja»«> !M3, 3 
451 -nt 10 

War Admiral [Tli] 794-“' ** 

WAUD.HonTENSEWABNEn 80 „ ?| surveyed 

WAHHEN.FnED surveyed King 
Raymondville and Lyford. 55 * 

Warren 427 4*6—nt 3® 

Watson, O S 78 *-“'49 auo ted, 456-°'3 

Webb, Waltoi PnESCorr 799 . 64 _ nt 62 

Weekly Ranrfiero Texas railroad, 54 * 

Weleeb, John J backed So. ath ^ 689 _ 779 
WELLS, JAMES B MJ. g* oga ,„ S t 

nt 41. advised Kins 543. 554, “ ^ 

SouATies 

535, hired by ltienM t 43 , neS hip 

Texas bar association. 7 part 

purchase of LaureleS • 43 8 -nt' [e . 

with Stephen F°*f ’ 33 f ng Ranch, 49^499.^ 
major role in B roW « 596, P ur< ^ ia ^*\ so ld Led 
pared Mrs Kings ’ pur chascd {juehard 
Richard Kmg, 338,3 m settled® cst ate, 
forKmgnanch 496 ^ f Mrs 559 , 
W» estate, 47 *» rf exa s ***** b ° S 
605 606, as South j 

784 —nts 86 , 9 1 1 


[ Virginia — Wisconsin ] 

W ^£T.«pSpng 5 ^.C er p 

Wells. Mns Joseph K Sol 8oo> 

Wells, RodektC 376.689,779 

quoted, 442-nt 80,090 s68 , 604. 631. »« 

WELTON, Ella too 470, 5*6, 5“ 

oto King, Ella Morse 

;;s? 

cattle depredations. 456 457 1X 

Weslaco. Texas 746.maP.vol 

West, Duval* 543 

Wcs , Jr Chenery *48^49 

West Stratum 0.11^ 

WllALEV.Dll W til 

Whirlp°° l 6 53 

White & Gardner it ^ ^ raJr0 ad 

White Ranch 5°> /■*» • 

bu.lt to, 2*6 6j 430 . nt cost of, 

Wlnietnlte 43-44, 5b ^ 427 _ n t 30 

W^nev.Jo-Hav;^” 664 

W.clnta, Kansas 3 22> 92 , g5> 27 6, 

WildHo««.Desert^ 14 

described by Gl3nt >T' 3 ’ „ , 6 i . 7 6 S , in 1874, 3»2. 
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